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The object of this work is to relate the rise and progress ot the business of the 
city of Indianapolis, and give an accurate and full exhibit of its present condition- 
To that end no labor or expense has been spared to collect all the facts that might 
contribute to the formation of correct opinions on the subject by the public. Every 
branch of trade has been thoroughly canyassed by competent examiners, and the 
results systematfted and tabulated, so as to give, as nearly as possible, a full view 
of each at a single glance. A sketch of the history of the city precedes these more 
particular statements, as a fitting introduction, necessary to a fair understanding of 
their significance. 

It is not intended to be a detailed account of all the incidents, events, move- 
ments and efforts of the citizens during the time of the growth from a village full 
of trees to a city full of the bustle of business ; but to be a history of all that relates 
to her progress and prosperity. It is intended rather to generalize facts, and relate 
results, without, however, excluding any interesting event or incident, wheiher 
dirscUy connected with the history of business affairs or not. Whether that otgeot 
has been attained, it will be for the public to judge. 

Free use has been made, in this portion of the work, of the excellent history 
of the city by Ignatius Brown, Esq., in the Directory for 1868. It is as full a col- 
lection of all the facts as can possibly be made ; but such a collection is unsuited to 
the purpose of such a work as this, and besides would swell its bulk beyond all 
reasonable limits. The present work is directed rather to use than to repeat his 
&ct8, and he is entitled to a full recognition of his efforts in this attompt to apply 
them to a wider purpose than a Directory. 

As no similar effort to exhibit the condition and prosperity of the dty has ever 
been made, it is hoped that this will command the interest and patronage of the 
piblic 
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INTRODUCTION. 



€r6neral Wiem of the Progress of the €!itg* 




[HE Eastern, Southern and Western sections of the State contained many 
thriring, though not populous, settlements, while Central (ndiana was yet a 
wilderness. The reason may be briefly stated to be the absence of water and 
the presence of Indians. Though there was water enough and to spare for 
ordinary purposes, there was none for navigation, and civilized men hesitate to 
put themselves beyond the reach of other provisions than they can procure with 
the rifle. Without access by a constantly navigable stream, a Central settler coiilji 
never be certain of anything better than unsalted bread and venison ; and he could 
not be certain of the bread if he depended on his own cuItivatioD, for the country was 
still in the hands of the Indians. This is a second reason. A settlement could not be 
safe; for, though not hostile, the Indians were far from friendly. The Shawnees and 
Delawares had not forgotten the battle of Tippecanoe or the death of Tecumseh (who, 
by the way, was a native-bom Hoosier, his birthplace being the Shawnee town near 
the site of Anderson, Madison county). This region was their favorite hunting- 
ground. It was foil of game, and White river and its tributaries swarmed with fish. 
They disliked to give it up, and they did not till 1821, five years after the State 
Government had been created. But having agreed, by the treaty of St. Mary's, Ohio, 
in 1818, to cede it in 1821, the actual cession was anticipated, and settlers began to 
come in as early as 1820. A few came in 1819, but two of them, the brothers 
Jacob and Cyrus Whetsel, came by consent of the chieft, and settled near the BluiTs 
of White river. George Pogue, the first who made his home on the site of the city, 
IS generally believed to have come in the same year, but it is questioned. William 
€k>nner, the Father of Central Indiana, however, had established himself on White 
river, some sixteen miles north of the city, as early as 1806, and bad made himself a 
comfortable home, with no neighbor nearer than sixty miles. He had been an Indian 
trader, was fiimiliar and a Ikvorite with them, and could venture safely where there 
was danger for everybody else. He and his brother John founded the town of Con- 
nersville, from which point, and its vicinity, came most of our first settlers. Indian- 
apolis if, therefore, a sort of colony of Connersville, and, as will be seen hereafter, 
bad to depend for some time upon the mother settlement for support. In 1820, how- 
ever, a number of pioneers planted themselves on the site of the city, and from that 
jear may be dated the beginning of its history. , 
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Before eatering ui>on this history, however, it will be well to present a general 
view of the growth of the citj, which maj be traced throngU foar stages. 

Ilrtt. That from the first settlement in 1820. to the removal of the Capital from 
Cor^'don in 1825. This was a period of isolation, and, for a time, of straggle for ex- 
istence. During this five years, no other village of the State had so much to resist, 
and so little to assist it. It was far from all navigable streams and all passable roads, 
aud, for the first two years, waswithout clearing or adequate cultivation, without mills or 
means of subsistence, except what was brought on horseback through sixty miles of 
forest. Sickness in the second year, which prostrated nearly everybody, made its 
isolation more dangerous, and sickness having prevented labor, an unpleasant ap- 
proach to starvation followed the ague. But the sickly settlement grew a little larger 
and a little healthier. It built a jail, two or three churches, patronized a few shops, 
and two or three of the inevitable newspapers, had a few tavenui and a Sunday school, 
and showed evident signs that it meant to live, whether fed by State pap or not. 
Then, though not free from fears of the scattered Shawnees of Fall Creek, it was 
deemed ready for the Capital. 

Second. The period from 1825, whea the Capital came, to 1847, when the first 
railroad came. This may be said to have been a period of Legislative dependence, as 
the possession of the Capital was the only influence that raised Indianapolis above the 
position of an ordinary county town. Its central situation was nothing then, or rather 
it was a drawback. In the first years of this period, the recent acquisition of the 
Capital gave an impulse to the increase both of population and the price of town lots, 
but the stimulus was lost by 1827, and thenceforward growth was steady but slow, 
dependent on the settlement of the surrounding country, strengthened, as before re~ 
marked, by the possession of the Capital. Towards the close, the expectation of rail- 
road communication excited a spirit of enterprise, or at least a feverish feeling of un- 
rest, and with the impulse which the locomotive thus sent ahead of it, began a 
new era. During this period, business was entirely of a local character. Some little 
jobbing was done to country dealers, but nothing more, because, with all the enterprise 
in the world, nothing more was possible. Manufacturing was merely for home con- 
sumption. All trade was circumscribed by the limits of local demand. Little was 
expected to go farther than a farmer could drive his load of com and get home the 
same day. Importations were made in heavy road wagons. Exportations in return 
buggies and farm wagons. An occasional flatboat, loaded with hay or chickens, 
went down with the spring freshets to New Orleans, if it didn't break Its back on the 
dam at the Bluffs. An annual drove of horses went South for some years. Hogs 
were driven to Cincinnati or Madison, or the nearest town on a navigable stream. 
Woolen mills spun yarn for old women, or made jeans for country wear. Wheat was 
ground for the owner, or bought only to grind for home use. Corn was distilled or 
fed to hogs; none was shipped. Iron founding had been tried twice and failed. No 
business was expected to exceed a few hundred dollars per week. In this condition 
of things the city would have remained to the end, if the railroad had not reached it. 
The first stirring of this stagnation was made by the slow but steady approaches of the 
Madison railroad from Vernon, where it had been lying up helpless since the great 
crash. 

Third. The period from 1847 to 1861. This was a period of new life. The 
railroad, like "one fool,'' according to the proverb, "made many." The great profits 
of the Madison road, the obvious benefit to the country, the fully restored financial 
health prostrated in 1837, with a score of lesser influences, oomblned to give an im- 
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petus to railroad building, which was the great feature of this new era. The enter- 
prise thus stirred into activity showed itself in all business. Old branches were enlarged 
and new ones were established. The foundations of most of those which have at 
length proved so successful, and contributed so greatly to the growth of the city, were 
laid then. While business was putting on its men's clothes for manly effort, the city^ 
was doing the same. Not a few changes were made from the village character of the 
past. But this activity was vastly increased during the last period or stage of growth. 
Fourth. The period from 1861, the breaking out of the war, to the present time. 
What the war might have done for a town, even as large as IndianaiK>lis, with the 
muscles of its energy rendered feeble and flabby for want of vigorous exercise, it 
would be hard to say. It would have brought a vast increase of business, and brought 
out a vast addition of activity, but it might have taken both away with it, too. Indi- 
anapolis, skilled and strong, vigorous and enterprising, from the schooling of the past 
fourteen years, was able and prompt to use all its advantages. The co ncentrat ion of 
troops h ere« with the imr npngy dftni*^"d thpy creuted ibr ma«y lttnd»-of supplt^-Aod 
the flnrkjng hart of b^fiinp^** »»p" t ^ Iff^^^t it ; the i ncrease of the bu8i ^*>a? ^f -ti»A««. 
alreadv here,; and the attendant smaller classes of trade which follow any crowd, 
maintained throygh four years, gave a strong impulse to the already rapidly growing 
prosperity of the city, and created some such feverish feeling of being able to do im- 
possible things, as was so long prevalent in San Francisco, and still is, probably, in 
Chicago. But the advantages were generally safely held. They fell into strong 
hands, and when the war passed off, and its impulse was removed from trade, nothing 
was lost to the city but what was it's gain — the crowds of cormorants that followed 

• 

the camps. Business was held at high water mar.k, or near it. In the five years 
since, what little, if any, was lost, has been regained, and a vast addition has been 
made. The growth of population and trade in all forms has gone steadily and swiftly 
on. In manufactures especially has the change been marked and promising. At the 
same time the improvements of the city have not been less marked. Whole streets of 
superb business blocks have been erected, and miles of streets paved and lighted. 
Handsome residences have spread outward further and further, till they crowd up the 
hunting forests of a few years ago, A system of water works is in process of con- 
struction. Business that used to swing back and forth along Washington street an 
some occasional impulse directed, but never left its fixed groove, has turned out, or 
filled up and run over, into a score of other streets. All the features of a well-grown 
city have supervened upon the face of the village that the first railroad entered. How 
far this development may continue, or how it may terminate, will be considered in 
another place. 
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SITUATIOV or THE CITT— XATUBAL CONDITION OF THB 8ITB--^HB riBST BMTTLBB — BBOIN- 
KING OF THE ViLLAOB — THB CATBBPILLAB DBADBNING — SELBCTION Of THB 8ITB OF THB 
CAPITAL — IMPULBB GIVEN BT IT TO THE BETTLBMBNT— »FATHBB8 OF THB CITT — BICK- 
MKB AND STABVATION — BCBTBT OF THB CITY AND 8ALB OF LOTS — BEGINNING OF 
BUBINEflS — riBBT DEATHB AND M ABBIAQES— OBQANIEATION Of THB COUNTY. 

WNDIANAPOLtS is situated in the slightly depressed center of a considerable plain 
Son the east bank of White river, in latitude 39® 55^. This plain, though nowhere 
♦level for any considerable distance, is yet broken only by comparatively slight 
elevations, which increase its attractiveness without swelling to either the grandeur 
or inconvenience of hills. It lies so high above the river that it is not subject to over- 
flow fh>m tbe highest freshets, and never has been overflowed. At the time of the 
selection of the site of the Capital, the ground was covered with a dense growth of 
oak, ash, sugar, beech, walnut, hickory, and all other ordinary forest trees, and with 
thickets of underwood, that sheltered as much game probably as was ever found 
ranging the same space of country. It was traversed by a creek, subsequently called 
" Pogue's Greek," after the traditional first settler, and by two or three bayous or 
"ravines," as they were called, which proved a frequent cause of annoyance, and of 
occasional serious injury. The remains of the largest may yet be seen near Carey's 
barrel and stave establishment. The underlying stratum, consisting of sand and 
gravel, through which the surface water was filtered, being rarely more than twenty- 
fire feet below the surface, formed an easily accessible reservoir of pure but "hard*' 
water, which hns until now rendered the city independent of any other supply. But 
to all these advantages there was a serious drawback, as the first settlers found. The 
dense forests sheltering the soil fVom the sun and compelling it to retain its moisture, 
the broad and swampy "bottoms," the marshes, and the frequent fh^shets, made it 
the very home of the "chills and fever," and for many a year their visit was antici- 
pated with the unpleasant confidence of a debtor in a persevering dun. But the soil 
was excellent, and the promise of a "good time" sometime undoubted, and the pio- 
neers of that day, as of all days, did not count the chances of chills against the cer- 
tainty of crops and fhture competence. 

So, into this land of remote promise, somewhere about the first of March, 1819, 
tradition says, came Gkorge Pogue, a blacksmith, fVom the White Water region, and 
Irailt a cabin near the present eastern end of Michigan street Tradition is confirmed 
by better evidence, but unfortunately contradicted by other evidence equally good. 
Probably no question of individual credit and municipal history was ever so obscured, 
by excess of light, as that of the origin of Indianapolis. And the obscuration began 
almost as soon as the town was begun. George Pogue had been dead only about a 
year, and the town was only two years old, when one of the second infiuz of settlers, 
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Dr. S. G. Mitchell, pabliihed a letter in the Indianapolii OcxetU^ contesting Vogue's 
claim to the honor of being the first settler, and giving it to John and James McCor- 
mick. Cyrus Whetxel, who settled at the Blnffis at about the same time that Poguc is 
said to have reached this place, concurs with Dr. Mitchell. Mrs. King, the widow of 
one of the McCormick brothers, now living, in good health, and with apparently unim- 
paired powers of memory, concurs with Dr. Mitch^ and Mr. Wbetzel. Her evidence 
would seem to be eonclurive, for she not only had the opportunity to know, but the 
weariness of a solitai^ life in the woods to impress ineffaceably the memory, that she 
and her family were alone in this section of the State. She claims that George 
Pogue, with her husband and husband's brother, and some others, first came here 
about the time of Pogue*s tetiditional arrival, and built cabins preparatory to the 
removal of their families, which was effected, in her case, in January or February follow- 
ing, 1820, and that no other fiimily was known here till her husband's brother brought 
his, about a month later. Pogue would appear firom this statement to have been only 
one of a company to "prospect" here, and the danger of traveling alone at that time, 
in a country held by unfriendly Indians, is a circumstance that would corroborate it. 
Up to this point Mrs. King's account of the settlement of the city may reconcile con- 
flicting claims, but no fitrther. If she is right, Pogue, though he may have i>repared 
to move out, did not settle till some time in 1820. The evidence for tbe McCormicks 
sums up with a force hard to resist. Dr. Mitchell's claim, within a year of Pogue*s 
death, was not contested by anybody. TThe recollections of two living persons, one 
likely, and one certain, to know the truth, confirms the uncontested claim. On the 
pther hand, the evidence for Pogue, if not strong enough to convince, is strong enough 
to perplex, us. In 1822, people were not so apt to rush into the papers upon any 
provocation, or none, as they are now, and Dr. Mitchell's letter may have been, pro- 
bably was, nndispnted, because nobody cared enough to remember whose pig pen was 
built first, or cared enough to write about it, and not because the opinion of the vil- 
lage concurred with him. The tradition which has always made Pogue the first 
settler, has never been weakened by accompanying doubts, or suggestions to includi- 
anybody else. And an nnimpeached tradition of fifty years of age, is no slight proof 
of the truth of the matter it relates to. If Dr. Mitchell's belief had been that of his 
fellow-townsmen in 1822, we of this generation would never have heard of George 
Pogue as the first settler. That the tradition, or general belief, has outlived so early and 
public an attack is a fact that will weigh as heavily in a just estimate as any per- 
sonal recollection. A mistake, if uncontested, might grow into tradition, but a 
mistake caught when it is a year old and shown to everybody's eyes could get no 
credit afterwards. John Pogue, son of George, who was a well grown lad. if not of 
full age in 1819, and well able to recollect, has stated repeatedly and unqualifiedly 
that his father came here on the second of 3Iarch, 1819, nearly one year before the 
McCormicks came. The contest of his Other's claim would be likely to stamp the 
•event and date more indelibly upon Us memory, and make his evidence, by that 
much, more important. One of the McCormick children of that date, adds his recol- 
lection of the current belief that Pogue was the first settler. There is about an equal 
weight of evidence, both of inference and memory, on each side, and there is no 
reason why there shoold be when there are so many persons living who can add 
dedidve fkcts. 

But if Pogne was not the first settler he certainly was the first martyr, if we may 
allow that name to one who ventures and dies in the cause of civilisation. Sometime 
in April, 1821, early in the morning, he heard a disturbance among his horses, and 
believing that the Indians, a party of whom was encamped near by, were stealing 
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th«XD, he took his rifle and set out to see. He was last seen near their camp, where 
gonshots were afterwards heard, and he was never seen again. But his clothes and 
horses were soon after found in the hands of the Indians, so that there is no doubt of 
his murder by this squad of Shawnees. His name was given to the creek which was 
then a horror^ and has ever since been a nuisance, to the citizens. So cruel an outrage 
of course excited the little settlement intensely, but it was too little to help itself. 

If Pogue really arrived in March, 1819, he lived for nearly a year alone, with no 
neighbor except the Whetzels, on the south, at the Bluffs, and William Conner, on the 
north, sixteen miles away. But on the twenty-seventh of February, 1820, he was 
joined by James and John McCk)rmick, who built themselves a house on the river near 
the present position of the National Road bridge. Within a few days they were 
followed by John Maxwell and John Cowan, who built upon Fall Creek, near the 
crossing of the Crawfordsville road. By the first of June, these first five had been 
joined by Henry and Samuel Davis, Corbaly, Van Blaricum, Barnhill, Harding and 
Isaac Wilson (who was the first to build on the town plat, near the northwest corner 
of the State House Square,) with others, making, it is supposed, about fifteen families 
who had settled upon what was afterwards the ''donation." As the year passed on 
still others came, but the first comers had not been idle. They had to live through 
the winter and set about their preparations with the characteristic energy of pioneers. 

In this duty they were providentially relieved of the hardest of their labor. A 
tract of near two hundred acres, west of the present Blind Asylum grounds, had been 
"deadened" for them by the locusts and caterpillars. They had nothing to do but 
clear off the underbrush. This was done, the brush used to fence in lots for cultiva- 
tion, and the ground broken up and planted in cor^ and vegetables for the winter. 
Game was plenty and provisions were thus made secure for all ordinary necessities. 
Little more than this is known of the history of the first year of the life of the founders 
of the capital. 

But the history does not close with this fact, however appropriate a place it might 
be to stop. A most important event for the little colony occurred in June. This 
was the selection of a site for the permanent capital of the State. 

The ''enabling" act of Congress, April 19, 1816, donated four sections of unsold 
land for a permanent capital. On the eleventh of January, 1820, the Legislature 
appointed the following commissioners to make the selection: Gkorge Hunt, John 
Conner, John Gilliland, Stephen Ludlow, Joseph Bartholomew, John Tipton, Jesse B. 
Dnrbam, Frederick Rapp, William Prince and Thomas Emerson. They were to meet 
at the house of W*iUiam Conner (above alluded to,) in the spring, and make their 
choice. But five of them accepted their appointment, or acted upon it. These five 
traversed White River Valley, making examinations as they advanced, and very 
naturally reached conflicting conclusions. But three points were prominent above all 
others; this, (called the Fall Creek location,) Conner's and the Blufls of White River. 
The discussion upon meeting at Conner's was warm, if not worse, but the month of 
Fall Creek won the day against the Blufls by three votes to two. Who the lucky or 
sagaeioQS three were it is now impossible to say or they should have a conspicuous 
plaoe in the celebration of the city's birth-day. The government surveys had been 
completed in this portion of the State, and the Commissioners were thus enabled to 
designate their choice in the mysterious but sensible gibberish of the survey office. 
They reported on the seventh of June, that they had selected sections one, two, twelve 
and eleven; and, section two being a fraction, enough of. west fractional section three 
had been added to make up the grant. Thus the capital came to the mouth of Fall 
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Creek or near it. It was a narrow miss, but as it tetu a miss we can hardly speculate 
more profitably on the possible results of one more vote going for the Bluflfli, than did 
the young lady upon the problem " where she would hare been if her father bad not 
married her mother?'* 

The SECOND YEAR of the town's existence began with the act to lay it off and name 
it. On the sixth of January, 1821, the Legislature confirmed the choice made by the 
Commissioners, and called the new-born city Indianapolis. The etymology of this 
name is evident enough and its propriety is indisputable, but it is not generlly known 
to whom the city is indebted for it. In the Legislative Committee which prepared the 
bill of confirmation the point was settled, and Judge Jeremiah Sullivan, of Jefferson 
county, formerly of the State Supreme Court, suggested the name. In a letter replying 
to the inquiries of Qovemor 'Baker (kindly made at the suggestion of the author,) 
Judge Sullivan gives the following interesting account of the christening of the 
capital : 

"I have a very distinct recollection of the great diversity of opinion that pre- 
vailed as to the name by which the new town should receive Legislative baptism. 
The bill (if I remember aright) was reported by Judge Polk, and was in the main, 
very acceptable. A blank, of course, was left for the name of the town that was to 
become the seat of government, and during the two or three days we spent in en- 
deavoring to fill the blank there was in the debate some sharpness and much amuse- 
ment. 

"General MafSton G. Clark, of Washington county, proposed 'Tecumseh' as the 
name, and very earnestly insisted upon its adoption. When it failed he suggested 
other Indian names, which I have forgotton. They all were rejected. A member 
proposed 'Suwarrbw,' which met with no favor. Other names were proposed, di»- 
cussed, laughed at, and voted down, and the house without coming to any agreement, 
adjourned until the next day. There were many amusing things said, but my remem- 
brance of them is not sufficiently distinct to state them with accuracy. 

" I had gone to Corydon with the intention of proposing Indianapolis as the name 
of the town, and on the evening of the ac^ournment above mentioned, or the next 
morning, I suggested to Mr. Samuel Merrill, the representative fh>m Switzerland 
county, the name I proposed. He at once adopted it and said he would support it. 
We, together, called on Governor Jennings, who had been a witness of the amusing 
proceedings of the day previous, and told him what conclusion we had come to, and 
asked him what he thought of the name. He gave us to understand that be fttvored 
it, and that he would not hesitate to so express himself. When the House met and 
went into convention on the bill, I moved to fill the blank with Indianapolis. The 
name created quite a laugh. Mr. Merrill, however, seconded the motion. We dl»- 
cussed the matter fblly ; gave our reasons in support of the proposition ; the members 
conversed with each other informally in regard to it, and the name g^dually com- 
mended itself to the committee, and was accepted. The principal reason given in 
favor of adopting the name proposed, to wit : that the Greek termination would indi- 
cate to all the world the locality of the town, was, I am sure, the reason that over- 
came the opposition to the name. The town was finally named Indianapolis, with 
but little, if any, opposition." Indiana-polis, — ^the city of Indiana, — is a good 
name, and likely to be known as that of the largest inland city in the Union. 

Christopher Harrison, James Jones and Samuel P. Booker, were, by the same act, 
appointed Commissioners to "lay off" the town, -and directed to meet here on the first 
Monday of April, appoint two surveyors and a clerk, make a survey and two maps, and 
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adrertise and sell the alternate lots as soon as practicable, the proceeds of the sales to 
constitute a bnilding fhnd. 

The effect of this selection, and its confirmation* was to add largely to the slender 
population of the metropolis, and to bring in not a few of those who still lire honored 
among os or have left honored names and representatiTcs behind them. Before the 
lot sales took place, or soon after, there came Morris Morris, Dr. S. G. Mitchell, John 
Oiren, James Qiren, James M. Ray, Matthias R. Kowland, Nathaniel Cox, John 
Hawkins, Dr. L. Dunlap, David Wood, Daniel Tandes, Alexander Ralston, Dr. Isaac 
Coe, Douglas Magnire, Obed Foote, CaWin Fletcher, James Blake, Alexander W. 
Rnssell, Caleb Scndder, Nicholas McGartj, George Smith, Nathaniel Bolton, Wilkes 
Reagan, James Paxton, Samuel Henderson, and others less known. They came in 
nearly equal proportions from the south and east, or " Kentucky and Whitewater, '' 
u the divisions were then called. A population of some hundreds had been gathered 
by the fall, and the village might be said to have fairly entered upon its career. 

The history of that first year, with a name, is a history of many annoyances, much 
suffering and much manly and noble exertion. A very wet summer aided the natural 
miasm of the region to produce such a general distribution of the chills and fever that 
but three persons out of the whole population escaped. Though severe, the visitation 
was rarely fatal to the settlers, though it came near proving so to the settlement- 
For rumor flew abroad with the news and dropped perilous exaggerations everewhere. 
But the city outlived them as the citisens outlived their cause. An unfortunate result 
of the general prostration was that nobody had been able to keep up the cultivation 
of the ** caterpillar deadening,'' and when the bright days of October brought return- 
ing health it brought also starvation. There was no mill and nothing to grind if 
there had been one. Game alone was poor eating. Flour or meal could only be had 
by packing it on horses from the Whitewater, sixty miles off, through a pathless wil- 
derness. But the courage of the settlers rallied to the work, and a system of horse 
transportation was established which ftirnished a meagre supply, eked out by the pur. 
chase of corn from the Indians up the river, which was brought down in boats. 

The " social events ''of the year were the birth of a child to Mr. Harding, who 
was given the name of Mordecai, and he " still lives," hearty and vigorous. This is 
claimed by some to be the first birth in Indianapolis ; others claim the honor for a son 
of Mr. Corbaly. The other, even more interesting event, was the marriage of Jere- 
miah Johnson, to Miss Jane Reagan, the first marriage in Indianapolis. And it would 
be memorable if it were the last in last week's list in the daily papers. For the gallant 
Jerry, with a devotion unknown in these degenerate days, walked to Gonnersville, 
sixty miles, for his marriage license, for Indianapolis was under the jurisdiction of the 
mother settlement as yet. And then he had to wait some weeks for a preacher to 
perftyrm the ceremony. The first sermon was preached by Rev. John McClung, a 
"New Light," in what was afterwards the circle grove. 

Businets received a start during the year by the establishment of a store on the 
scmth bank of Rogue's Creek, in March, 1821, by Daniel Shaffer, who died in June 
following.* John and James Given and John T. Osbom followed in the same line, 
near the river, and later Luke Walpole, Mr. Wilmot and Jeremiah Johnson, began 
ImsineM. James Linton built a saw mill on Fall Creek Just above the CrawfordsviUe 
road,-^-#oBe of the timbers are still standing — and a grist mill for Isaac Wilson, on 
the same stream near where the old ** Patterson Mill " was. It had no ** bolt " how- 
ever, and its flour had to be sifted — a very common necessity in those days, in the 
backwoods. James Blake put up the first frame and plastered house, just east of 
where the Maaonic Hall now stands. Carter, Hopkins and Nowland, all had set up 
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taverns, and Joseph 0. Bead opened a schooL Tlie fixst market was held in the 
circle. And thns the metropolis started in business. 

One verj serioos annojranoe to which the citisens were subjected was the mainte- 
nance of the jurisdiction of Connersrille over them as a part of Delaware Countj, 
which embraced all the centre and north of the State, and was attached for judicial 
purposes to the White Water jurisdiction. Ererj case had to be tried on the White 
Water, and the expenses of attendance would eat up any ordinary demand. Probably 
the effect was beneficial in repressing litigation. But it was more serious in criminal 
cases, for prisoners could not well be taken sixty miles through the woods for trial 
without allowing them many chances of escape. To obviate these difficulties the 
Legislature, in January, 1821, authorized the appointment of two justices of the 
peace for the New Purchase, with an appeal to the Bartholomew Court. Under this 
authority Governor Jennings appointed John Maxwell, but after a few month's service 
he resigned, and James Mcllvaiu was elected by the people and commissioned by the 
Governor. Calvin Fletcher, who arrived in the fall of 1821, was the only lawyer, 
luckily, or conflict might have made litigation. As it was Mr. Fletcher was virtually 
the squire, and a wise one. Having no jail the citisens had no better policy to pursue 
towards dangerous or troublesome offenders than to scare them off, and this they 
practiced with good effect. 

An amusing incident is related by Mr. Brown in illustration. Four Kentucky 
boatmen came fh>m the BlufEi to Indianapolis for a Christmas fh>lic. They soon got 
drunk enough to be riotous, and began tearing down a little shanty of a goggery 
kept by Daniel Larkins. The interference of the citisens was repelled with violent 
threats which drove them oft But the grocery was a vital institution, and the laws 
must not be outraged, so after consultation it was determined to take the rioters at 
all hazards. James Blake, who seems to have been a leader in all enterprises of 
** pith and moment," proposed to take the biggest and boldest himself if his associates 
would take the other three. It was agreed to and the capture effected. The prisoners 
were taken before Squire Mcllvain, who fined them heavily, and in default of payment 
ordered them to the Connersville jail. The idea of being taken sixty miles, in the 
dead of winter through, an unbroken wilderness, was too much for their courage, and 
they made their escape in the nighty the guard understanding that that was exactly 
what was wanted. 

Running along with this current of social events and progress in 1821, was the 
laying out and formal founding of the capitaL 

The Commissioners appointed by the Legislature to survey the donation, make a 
plat of the proposed city, and sell the alternate lots, did not meet on the first Monday 
of April as ordered. Only Judge Christopher Harrison attended. But he proceeded 
at once to execute the order. He appointed Elias P. Fordham and Alexander Ralston, 
surveyors, and Benjamin I. Blythe, clerk. Mr. Blythe, who became a resident of the 
place and was afterwards agent for the sale of lots, was well known to all old resi- 
dents. Ralston was a resident also, and seems to have been the active and controlling 
man in the survey. He had, when young, assisted in the survey of Washington 
city, and to the ideas obtained in Uiat work we are probably indebted for the plan of 
the city, and especially its wide and regular streets. He was a Scotchman, a bachelor, 
and had btren eonoemed in Burr's expedition, the fkilure of which left him in the 
West, where he choee to remain. He died in 1827, and was buried in the ''old grave 
yard," though nobody now knows where. 

The ''donation " of four sections wsis surveyed, a firaetion on the west side of the 
river being added to fiil out one of the sections fhmi which a comer was cut off by 
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the eastward bend of the rirer. In the centre of this tract a plat of one mile square 
was made for the capital. It maj be remarked here, however, that the donation is 
not exactly in the centre of the State, nor is the old plat of the city exactly in the 
centre of the donation. The latter is a mile or two northwest of the centre of the 
State. The location of the city in the donation was determined mainly by the posi- 
tion of Pogue's Greek. To haye pnt the city in the centre of the donation would have 
taken the creek too nearly through the middle of it, and the valley of that stream was 
a very uninviting locality in those days. To avoid it the plat was located farther 
north and the centre placed at the circle. A beantiftil little knoll farther recom- 
mended this point. 

On this central knoll a circle of about four acres was laid off as the starting 
point, and a street eighty feet wide thrown round it. From the extreme comers of 
the four adjacent squares, avenues were sent out to the northeast, northwest, southeast, 
and southwest. The first street south was made one hundred and twenty leet 
wide, and called ** Washington " then, and is so called now, but for many years it was 
called " Main " street The remainder of the square mile was laid o£f in regular 
squares of four hundred and twenty feet, separated by ninety feet streets following 
the cardinal points of the compass, and divided by alleys of thirty and fifteen feet, 
crossing each other at right angles in the centre. The boundary streets, East, West, 
North and South, were not included in the original survey. The Commissioner 
seems to have thought that nobody would ever live on the outside of the last line of 
squares and made no provision to reach any but the inside. These streets owe their 
existence to James Blake, who represented their importance to Commissioner Harrison, 
and he subsequently added them to the plat. The ** out^blocks, " or divisions of the 
donation outside the original plat, were made some time afterwards. Nobody dreamed 
that the young town could grow all over the old plat, the "out-lots, " and a great deal 
of the country outside of both, as it has. 

The surveys having been completed and mapped as required by law, the sale of 

alternate lots was advertised to be held on the tenth of October, by General John 

Carr, State Agent. At the appointed time it was held in a cabin occupied as a tavern 

by Matthias Nowland, a little west of the present line of the canal, on Washington 

street. Although the main settlement was on the river, as new settlements always 

are, the sickness that had hardly yet passed away convinced the people that they must 

move farther off, and river lots did not sell well. The sales lasted several days and 
three hundred and fourteen lots were sold for $35,596 25, of which one-fifth, $7,119 25 

was paid down, the remainder to be paid in four equal annual instalments. The lot 

on the northwest corner of Delaware and Washington streets brought the highest 

price, $560, and one west of the State House square sold for the next highest price, 

$500. Prices generally ranged between $100 and $300. 

The progress made in the disposal of the town site and the adjacent out-lots of 

the donation, gave but a feeble promise of the future growth of the town. After the 

first sales, lots, as the market phrase has it, were " dull and inactive.'' Of the three 

hundred and fourteen sold one hundred and sixty-nine were forfeited or exchanged 

for others. The reserved lots — only alternate lots were first sold — and those that had 

been forfeited, were offered for sale repeatedly, but unavailingly. Money was scarce, of 

eourse, as it always is, and the reputation of the town for health was bad. The 

capital, though assigned to the town, might be kept away for years, as it was. The 

outlook was unpromising. The growth was slow, so slow that as late as 1831, three- 

fourths of the town site and donation remained unsold. In that year the Legislature, 

by putting a minimum price of $10 upon the lots, managed to get rid of most of them, 
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and wlien the nlef wen eloeed ia 1842, it was fbond that the whole of Tndianapolif 
had hroagbt b«t $125,000. Out of thie fhnd, the Stote Hoiiae, Ck>iirt Hoose, the 
GoTemof'fl Honae, In the cirele, the derfc'a oftee, and Treasnrer't home and office 
were paid fat. The agen^ fiir the tale of city lots waa held sneeeHiTelj bj General 
Oarr, James Milioj, Bethnel P. Morrle, Beajamin I. Blytlie, Kbeneier Sharpe, John 
Q. Brown, Thomaa H. Sharpe and John Cook. It was then tzmntferred to the State 
Auditor. 

The d^ at thoa aold oat waa a finest, except where a clearing here and there 
had opened the gioaad to the Hght. 

To get the streets deared it was proposed to gire the timber to anjbodj who 
woald cat it. A man bj the aame of Lismand Baaye took the contract for Washing- 
ton street, expecting to make a "good tiling" of sacfa asaperblot of timber trees, and 
then begaa to ealealate. There were no mills and his trees were of no ase withont 
them, so be rolled Us ^eadid logs together and baraed them as well as his 
"Angers." 

The year waa dosed bj the Inaagaratioa of a eoaaty orgaaixatlon. The sales 
made bj Jadge HarHsoa were eoafirmed by the Iiegislataie, and on the last day of 
the year 1821, an act waa passed organhdng Marion eoaaty, aad attachiag to it for 
Jadidal parposea the territory aow eoastitating the eoanties of Johnson, Hamilton, 
Boone, Madison and Hancock. The present Coart Hoaae Sqaare was dedicated to 
jndictal ases, and $8^000 appropriated to baild a two story brick Court Hoase, fifty 
feet sqaare, to be eompleted in three years, and ased by the State, Federal and Cooaty 
Coarts, and by the Legislalare fi»r fifty yean, or aatil a State Hoase shoald be built. 
Two per cent of the lot land was set apart for a Coaaty Library. William W. Wick 
was elected the first Jadge of the CIreait Coart, and Henrey Bates appointed the first 
sheriff. Both came oat early in the following year, 1823. 
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OOVDITIOS OF THE TOWN — THE WANT OP B0AD8 — CHABACTSB OP THE POPULATION — THE 
PBIYATE POBTOPriCE — THE PIBST PAPBB— THE FIB8T ELECTIONS — THE PIBST COUBT, 
COUBT-HOnSB AND JAIL — PB0GBE88 OF THE TOWN. 

*HB beginning of the year 1822, is a convenient point from which to glance at 
the situation and prospects of the city. The capital had been located, the town 
named, its plan completed, enough of its lots sold and population collected to 
warrant it against dying of inanition, and the political existence of the county had 
Just been recognised and a place within the law given it. It was ready for emigration 
and emigrants were ready for elections, though no representation in the Legislature 
had been^allowed. The town was a fact, but an almost imperceptible one in the dense 
and limitless woods into which it had crawled. It made little more change in the 
fiice of the region than the boring of a few gprubs makes in a white oak log. Scattered 
cabins seemed to have dropped down with no order or purpose, thickening a little 
near the river, and thickening still more toward the East, but they marked no street 
except the line of Washington, which still bore dismal testimony to the fate of 
Basye's speculation in timber. It was crowded with stumps and heaps of logs and 
limbs, which, in places, the close undergprowth of hazel, spice brush and pawpaw made 
impervious to all penetration. To travel along it was impossible ; to cross it, except by 
long and devious ways, very difficult ; to see across it a feat of little easier performance 
than looking through a stone wall. Mr. Brown notices that a spectator standing in 
the door of Hawkinses tavern (old Capital House site) could not see a house where 
Hubbard's block is on the corner of Washington and Meridian streets. No other 
street was visible at all, or only by patches of ineffectual clearing. Neighbors went 
fSrom house to house through paths as hard to follow as a cow track in White River 
bottom. One could walk right over the places where are now depots, churches and four 
stoiy houses, but he had to bend out of the way an intrusive root, or an inconvenient 
log. It is hardly a score of years since the last vestiges of this troublesome thicket 
disappeared, and on Pogue*s Creek, near West street, there are jstill some honey 
locnsts surviving the destruction. 

The means of communication between the town and other portions of the State 
were no better than those between neighbors in the town. There were no roads. 
The river was useless except for such trading as necessity might create with the 
Indians ; and the Cumberland, or National, Road, though on its way westward, came 
slowly and was by no means certain of being able to come beyond the Ohio State 
line at all. For the government was building it by contract with Ohio, with money 
reserved fhnn the proceeds of public land sales in that State, and when the contract 
dioold be finished at the western boundary, there was no power to go farther, except 
by snch a oonstmction of the Constitution as would, and did, arouse one of the 
warmest and most protracted political controversies in our national history, and ended 
by dropping the tail of the road in the mud a little west of Big Eagle Creek. The 
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Shui^ T^T.i*lAV.in p<*titZoaefi Con^nss fbr a eontln nance of the mmd tiiroiig& t&e Btfwlj 
ehruiea rani^L within two dajs after the <;hoice hod been confirmed^ bat no MXtmntioA 
wtifl )^7'?3 the reqoest. It was not till ahont ChiiatnuH. 19'2])» when. Hon. OCircr 
H. ?hnitb, 'lien & representative in Congres firom the White Water <Sstrict of this 
;^tAt«>. bv .1 ntsolntion dlnexinf a eontina&nre of the Boad w est w a rd bcjoad the Ixatit 
of the coaTa4;t with t'Jfaio, wok«! ap the keeping lion of partj conflict* that atteatioa 
wa4 effecTlTelj called to the matter. Even then, bat fbr Hon. WoIIaiB XcLean^ 
of (.>hio. the road woald hare left iBdiaaapolia a tier of coonties to the north, for Xr. 
Staiith» rr^olntioa directed the ^existing location to be followed "'and that wma 
tending jii'ithward. Xr. XcTean changed the direction '^firom ZancsvUIc, thra«^ 
Colnmhod. and sent it to thi:i place. Bat thia reaHj great ^for that daj) work cmme 
too late t) relieve the necetsitiea of the mod and wood boand town. We got bat 
little j^poo«i of it till li438, and bj that time, thoogh it was the only good road we kad^ 
railroatis Tr.ire acqmring too firm a grup of pabUc feeling and hope to allow its iatS^ 
pntahle ^iloe to encoorage the improrement of other roads. Its ( g reet nff-irtngr 
hejond macAdamoing Waahington street, waa not at all eqnal to the aaticxpatiocia of 
the citizeod. It became a thoroaghfkre for emigratron to the XiaRStppt and bejond, 
hnt It left here little of the tleposit that was borne along bj its cnrrentL It <fid a rast 
deal for the West bat not mnch for Indianapolis. 

There were other roads, or rather places for them, laid oat to the Ohio and WTiite- 
water riven hj the Legialatnre, in the winter of 1821-2, and one hundred thooaand dol* 
lara appropriated to boUd them, and still others were asked for b j a petitxon of the citiaens 
in the fall of 1322, bat all were little better than none till long after the town had ceased 
to be depen<lent npon them. The ^^ Xichigan State Boad '* firom the Ohio river to the 
new capital throogfa Greensbarg, was one of these, and at the lower end it was made 
a very good road, bat the npper end was mod or ^ cross wav," impassable in winter 
and intolerable in sammer. The 3CadIson road throogh Franklin and Colombos was 
even worse. So were ail the Northern lines to Pendleton, Xoblesvillc and Crawfords- 
ville. And so thej remained till neighborhood thrift and convenience gravelled or 
planked them into passabilitj. It needs no verjlong memory to recall the merchant's 
joamej t^) Cincinnati, coosnming doable the time and ten fold the comfort of a 
trip now to Xew York ; or the vojages of goods wagons qnite equal to an Atlantic 
vojage now; in the dajs when the Stocks, LemasterSy Perrys and their attociatec 
ruled tniQjpoitation with the wagon whipas absolntelj as Taaderbilt or Fisk can do with 
tiieir tarilfj; and those who can recall those dajs and scenes can easily anderstand what 
the isolation of Indianapolis was when it had no roads at alL Attempts to improve 
the river were made at intervals for years, but never accomplished anything bat a 
demonstration that nothing could be done at all except apon a scale unlikely to be 
attempted. 

The town was hidden and out of reach. We who see it the greatest railroad 
centre oo the earth, accessible fh>m more directions and to greater numbers than any 
other city that ever existed, find it hard to understand the motives that coold have 
impelled the settlers of this period to try to get to It. Immediate profit they coold 
not count upon, for there were no mines or promises of unosoal development. What- 
evey they gcfi they knew they would have to get by hard wo^ or shrewd manage- 
ment, as they ooald anywhere else. Real estate promised a poor specnlation. even in 
an embryo capita! to which access was difficult always and alssost impossible for half 
the year, and where sickness and starvation were visitors of most unpleasant fre- 
quency. There was not much to look to as remuneiatioa for a great deal that most 
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be endured. Whether it was a higher motiye than personal advantage, or merely an 
irrepressible feeling of unrest, that sent our first settlers here, it is certain that if the 
upbuilding of the town had depended upon similar efforts of their descendants and 
fuccessors it would hare remained unbuilt. It is not necessary to look for greater 
Tirtues among pioneers than among their children to account for their contented 
endurance of privations, or ready daring of danger ; but more striking virtues we certainly 
Bhall find. Doubtless we of this day have qualities better suited to our times, and an 
average of endowments and deficiencies of one generation would probably differ but 
little firom that of the other, but those of the pioneers, whatever they were, were 
not ours. That is certain. No other town in the State has had^to encounter so many 
and so serious obstacles to improvement. Those which once rivalled it had infinite 
advantages, either in navigable streams or easy access to other settlements. Indian- 
apolis had nothing, and lay among hostile Indians where scalps were little safer than 
they are now on the slopes of the Rocky Mountains. Isolation, sickness and endless 
forests were serious drawbacks to a town that offered no better in4ucements than 
eould be found in every township of the State. There is no just parallel between it 
and the cities of the far West that have sprouted out of the gold traffic. Great risks 
for great gains are frequent enough anywhere, and nowhere more frequent than at the 
faro table. There were no such chances and no such efforts here, yet no gold town 
can show a history of greater difficulties surmounted by more indomitable resolution. 

The population at the beginning of 1822, numbering not far fVom five hundred, 
was quite as well provided with mechanical and professional skill as any young town 
could be, and there was very^ little, if any, admixtnre of the fierce ruffianism too often 
nourished by remote settlements and unforgottcn Indian cruelties. All were workers, 
and if there were any drones they were not troublesome as well as useless. The con- 
dition of the town is exhibited accurately enough in a paragraph of one of the earliest 
copies of the first newspaper published here. Forty dwellings had been built during 
the past year; several workshops had been erected, and two saw mills and a grist 
mill were in operation in the vicinity, while others were in course of construction. 
There were thirteen carpenters, four cabinet makers, eight blacksmiths, four shoe- 
makers, two tailors, one hatter, two tanners, one saddler, one cooper, four bricklayers, 
two merchants, three grocers, four doctors, three lawyers, one preacher, one teacher, 
ft nd seven tavern keepers. The number of the last class seems to indicate a tendency 
towards speculating on the possession of the Legislature for three months in the year. . 
There could have been but very few of the adult male population outside of this list 
of sixty-one working men. 

In the remote and almost inaccessible situation of the little community, the want 
of postal facilities was, next to the supply of the necessaries of life, most keenly felti 
and one of its first efforts, after settling into the form and substance of a village, was 
to open communication with the world they had left. A meeting of the citizens was • 
lield at Hawkins's tavern, on the thirtieth of January, to establish a private mail^ 
which, inefficient as it must be, was better than the chance of trusting to new emi* 
grants or occasional visitors to carry letters. A postmaster, whose chief duty was mail 
Cftnrying, was chosen, in Mr. Aaron Drake, and he notified postmasters to forward 
Indianapolis matter to Gonnersville, where he would receive it and take it to its 
dcfltinaUon. He heralded his first arrival by an uproarious blowing of his horn, and 
though it was after nightfkll the people turned out in mass to welcome him and his 
hndget of news. The government, in a few weeks, completed the work thus irre- 
•poaiblj b^gnn, and in February sent Samuel Henderson as a regularly commissioned. 
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pMCoujter, to ^iiplf» Xr. Dnke'i eatecpriK. fle op ene d hm atk» 9m the Krentli of 
lUrcb^ *ad A M<mtb After pabUilKd tke iittlatof ftTe HBcaQciite' Icoom, a namber uidi- 
cting, with abotit eqaal ctemraeMy • ■eagre correipowdrnce en/i — cftr aqmiry fi>r what 
there was. Headersoa held the place till 1831. The ofice waa Borad abovt with 
the changes oude bj the growth of the town, hot wan on the whoia, mach lev 
Tagrant than might have beca aatieipated eTen bf those who conld have ioneen thfO 
stages in its coarse to its present magnitode. It waa first kept acar where the canal 
now runs, that then being a half-wajr point between the cariier setdemcnt on the 
riTcr and the later and larger to the eAtward. It waa next kept in Henderson*! 
tarem, on the site of Glenn's blo^ ; then in what nsed to be called ^ Union Row," 
a line of two storj brick boildiags of svrpassiag splendor fi>r that daj, of which John 
Cain, the postnisster, owned one and pat his ofice in it ; later in the bailding on th« 
west side of Meridian street, near Washington, now incorporated in **Hnbbard*f 
Block ;" at one time it was kept on the west side of PennsjlTaaia street, in the same 
bailding with the JocrasrAL office, and a fire which broke oat in the Washington street 
front of the block endangered it greatly ; snbseqnentlj it was removed to Blackford's 
building on the east side of Meridian street, opposite to a fi>rmer location, and there 
it remained till its removal to the bailding which the government erected expressly 
for it. Of the history of its business more will be said in another place. 

Almost simnltaneonsly with the establishment of the first mail came the first 
newspaper of the town. It was issued on the twenty-eighth of January, and an- 
nounced that its owners and editors were George Smith and Nathaniel Bolton. The 
former was rather a conspicuous character aside from the notoriety attaching to a 
magnate of the press. He wore a queue carefully tied with an eel skin string. The ^ old 
settlers" believed fully that some sort of virtue lay in such a string that no twine or 
strip of buckskin could boast. Old women always tied their *^ back hair " with eel 
skin, and many an eel has died a victim to this fancy that might have lived till now 
if only sought for his meat Mr. Smith, moreover, had a most sonorousaneeze, which, 
to all the inhabitants in the vicinity of his residence on the comer of Georgia 
and Tennessee streets, where the Catholic institutions now stand, proclaimed the early 
dawn as regularly as cock-crow, and could be heard nearly as finr as the arsenal gun. 
He was a man of some eccentricity of character, and esteemed of a rather intellectual 
cast in that day of material interests and influences. Mr. Bolton is better known as 
the first husband of Mrs. Sarah T. Bolton, not unftrequently called the ** poetess of 
Indiana," and, unquestionably, for many years more widely known than any other 
literary personage in the State. He was State Librarian at one time, and subsequently 
Consul at the city of Geneva, Switzerland. He was more or less connected with the 
press for many years, but though a man of sound sense and fair attainments, he never 
made a very broad mark either on the press, or, through it, on the public. The first 
office of the Oaxette^ was a cabin near where the present Fifth Ward school stands on 
Maryland street. It was soon changed to the site of the Metropolitan Theatre ; and 
thence to a building near Pennsylvania street on Washington; and later to a one-> 
story brick on the site of Temperance Hall, which became afterwards a theatre, and 
the headquarters of recruiting for the Mexican war. 

Very few papers have encountered or withstood g^reater difficulties so early in Ufb. 
Its Ink was compound of tar, and realized the printer's description of it paper " worked 
with swamp mud on a cider press." It appeared as it had a chance, for the lack of 
mails made It difficult to gather matter, and as for local news every tongue told that 
to every ear, and the accidental paper must have been as empty as a last year's bird's 
neit. Seven numbers were published between the twenty-eighth of January and the 
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fonrtli of If a J, an ayerage of one eyerj two weeks. Afler that tho roads and mails 
enaUed it to appear re^arlj. A notice of the press of the city will give farther 
information in regard to it, its rivals and the successors of both. 

Following closely after the first mail and the first paper, came the first election. 
The county had been organised, but it had mo officers, except the Judge and Sheriff, 
who serred by appointment of the Gorernor. On the 22d of February Hcrvey Bates, 
the Sheriff, issued a proclamation ordering the election on the first of April following, 
of two Associate Judges, a Clerk, Recorder, and three Commissioners, and designating 
polling places, which show what a very extensive county we had then. One was in 
the town at the house of General Carr, the State Agent for the sale of town lots, on 
Delaware street, opposite the present county offices; one at John Finch's, near Con- 
ner's settlement, four miles south of Noblesville; one at John Page's, Strawtown, in 
the northern part of what is now Hamilton county; one at John Berry's, Anderson, 
now Madison county; and one at William McCartney's, on Fall Creek, near Pendle- 
ton. The list of candidates would hare shamed even the formidable array of names 
that " Many Friends " announce every two years at this day. For Judges, James 
Page, Robert Patterson, James Mcllvain, Eliakim Harding, John Smock, and Rev. 
John McClung announced themselves. For Clerk, James M. Ray, Milo R. Davis, 
Morris Morris, Thomas Anderson, and John W. Redding. For Recorder, Alexander 
Ralston, Joseph C. Reed, Aaron Drake, John Givan (still living), John Hawkins, 
William Vandegrift, and William Townsend. For County Board there were about 
five candidates for each of the three memberships. In a votihg population of three 
hundred and thirty, a list of thirtji4hree candidates indicates that if there is any dif- 
ference, we have degenerated a little from the ambition of our predecessors. Partisan 
differences, though resting on no questions of policy, were pretty well marked, and 
followed the line of nativity closely. Kentucky and Whitewater, represented by 
Morris Morris and James M. Ray, were the contestants, and they fought as eagerly, 
though hardly 1K> unscrupulously, as later rivals for the same offices. Every voter was 
brought out, and pretty nearly every one was taken back drunk. In respect of 
temperance, later elections are a decided improvement on those of the first twenty 
years of our history. The Kentuckians were mainly the sufferers, from too recent 
residence to be entitled to a vote, and Whitewater was victorious. James M. Ray 
became the first County Clerk ; Joseph C. Reed, the first schoolmaster, became first 
County Recorder; John T. Osbom, John McCormack and William McCartney first 
Commivioners; and Eliakim Harding and James McIIVain, first Associate Judges. 
James M. Ray got 217 votes, out of an entire poll of 336 in the county. 41 ^^^ Indi- 
aaapolis precinct, 224 votes were cast, of which something over 100 belonged to th^ 
"donation." The vote shows that some addition had been made to the adult popu- 
lation of the town since the OatetU's list appeared. In August, the election for Gh>v- 
emor was held, and William Hendricks received 315 votes, out of 317. Hanrey Bates 
was then elected Sheriff, and George Smith, Coroner. 

The County Board organized on the 15th of April, and formed thirteen town- 
ships—Pike, Washington, Lawrence, Wayne, Center, Warren, Decatur, Perry and 
Franklin, as at present, with four others in the outlying portions of the county — Fall 
Creek, Anderson, White River and Delaware. 3ome of these were attached to the 
admintBtration of larger townships for a time. In Center, Wilkes Reagan, Obed 
Foote and Lismnnd Basye were elected Justices on the 23d of May. 

The first term of Court commenced on the 26th of September, and the session was 
first held in Carr's Cabin, already alluded to. Judge W. W. Wick presided, assisted 
bj his new aaodates Harding and Mcllvain; Clerk Ray produced his first docket as 
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Clerk ; Herrey Bates introdaced bnsinees with the first official <* Oyez," as sherilT; 
aod Calvin Fletcher acted, by appointmeiit, as the first Prosecutor. The Conrt, after 
organizing, adjourned to Crambangh's house, west of the Canal, and there tried the 
first case. Daniel Bowman ts. Meridy Edwards. Richard Good, late of Ireland, 
was naturalized. The Grand Jury returned twenty-two indictments, six of them for 
unlicensed liquor-selling; and John Hawkins was granted a license to keep a tavern 
and sell liquor. As debtors were then liable to imprisonment, '* bounds " were fixed, 
which allowed unfortunate poverty a chance to move about, but confined it to der- 
taini streets. 

The appropriation of $8,000 and a square of ground, made by the Legislature, for 
a Court House, was first applied by the County Commissioners on the 22d of May, 
when a call was made for a plan of the proposed building. That of John B. Baker 
and James Paxton was selected, and the contract for erection awarded them in 
September. What the plan was could be seen a few weeks ago. The work wa9 
begun the following summer, and completed in the fall of 1824, at a cost of $14,000. 
At the same session of the County Board, Mr. Sheriff Bates was directed to procure 
proposals for a jail, and for clearing the Court House square. The latter was done 
partly by the axe and partly by the wind. A fine selection of large trees was left 
standing when the forest was cut away, but they were blown and broken off so badi j 
that it was thought best to clean them out entirely. The jail, of hewed logs, two 
stories high, was finished early in the fall. It stood on the northwest comer of the 
square, a little north of the present temporary Court House. It was burned in 1833, 
by a negro, who a short time before had paraded the streets riding on the back of a 
bufialo, to the amazement of all the school children, and distinguished by a red mo- 
rocco band on his cap, and the name of " Buffalo Bill.'' He was not burned in the 
jail, but it would have been little matter if he had been. A new brick jail, so long 
identified with Andrew Smith, Deputy Sheriff and Jailer, and with Mr. Mattingly, 
was then built east of the old Court House, on Alabama street, and enlarged in 1845 
by an addition made of three concentric courses of hewed logs, each a foot thick, the 
middle one crossing the others transversely, and making quite as safe a prison, escept 
against fire, as any stone or brick contrivance yet attempted. Both gave place, in 
1852, to the present costly and inadequate structure. The Court Bouse will soon be 
replaced by the building, a cut of which forms the fh>ntispiece to this volume. 

Along with other interesting first observances or inaugurations, that of the first 
Fourth of July celebration deserves notice. It had been arranged at a meeting at 
Hawkins' tavern two weeks before, and was held on the old *' Military Ground,'' 
where subsequently the " Bloody Three Hundred " rendezvoused for the Black Hawk 
expedition. Rev. John McClung preached a sermon fVom Proverbs xiv. and 34, Judge 
Wick read the Declaration of Independence, prefaced with some appropriate remarks, 
and 'Squire Obed Foote* read Washington's Inaugural Address, John Hawkins read 
the Farewell Address, and Rev. Robert Brenton, with a benediction, dismissed the 
meeting to a barbecne of a buck, which Robert Harding had killed the day before in 
the north part of the donation. The banquet was enlivened with whisky, and toasts 
and speeches by Dr. Mitchell and Major Redding, and the whole affair concluded with 
a ball at Crumbaugh's. 

Militia musters were deemed important in those days, and not a few of oar 
statesmen have won their way to national promiaence through the popularity first 
gained with a militia plume or epaulet. Jamek Paxton was the first Colonel of the 
regiment assigned to this section of the State — the Fortieth ; Samuel Morrow Lieu- 
enant Colonel, and Alexander W. Bass^, Mijor. These titles clang to their 
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^«i!ms to the last day of their liyeB, except where thej were changed, as in Russell's 
case, for a higher one. 

The first camp meeting was held for thrt'e days, hcginning on the 12th of Sep- 
tenber, by Kev. James Scott, the first Methodist pieacher of the town, who was 
cent here by the St. Louis conference. During the fall one of those singular phe- 
nomena of animal instinct, a migration of squirrels, took place. The town was 
filled with them, and myriads crossed the river, a feat which, except in these 
monstrous processions, squirrels rarely attempt. Another occurred in 1848, within 
the memory of many now Hying, when the animals were seen frequently in the 
remoter streets and shot out of shade trees. 

Though the health of the town had been better than during the preceding year, 
«nd not worse than that of western villages usually was in those days, the ill repute 
of the universal prostration of 1821 clogg d its progress. The unsold lots remained 
unsold, and many that had been sold showed signs of a coming forfeiture. Times 
were hard, as they always are in a new country, and the list of tax delinquencies 
much longer in proportion than it i4.now, for sums ranging from a quarter of a 
dollar to three dollars, showed it unmistakably. Men who hold lota for a specula- 
tion, as well as those who hold for homes, do not willingly incur the liabilities of a 
tax sal& To encourage settlement, even on probation, the Legislature, early in 
January^ authorized the unsold lots to be sold upon eondition that they were cleared 
within four months. The tract on the west side of the river (thrown in to make 
up the complete four square miles of the Government donation), though it prom- 
ised rather better than it does now, was thought so unlikely of settlement as a town , 
that it was leased in lots big enough for moderate farms, ranging from five to twenty 
acres. A lease was also made for three years of the ferry across White River. It 
ran very nearly across from the foot of Washington street to the oppoi*ite banki 
some hundred yards below the Natioaal Road bridge. Two acres were also author, 
ized to be sold for a brick yard. Whatever may have been the effect of these 
encouragements, there is but one of them that has left a traee to our day, and that 
is the last. The brick yard furnished the material £or the first brick building 
erected in the city, and it is standing yet, opposite the north end of the Post Office, 
on the north side of Market street. It was erected by John Johnson, begun in 1822, 
and completed in about a year. The first two-story frame was erected in the spring 
of this year, by James Linton, on Washington street, near the alley east of the 
^Metropolitan Theatre. For a number of years it wa) stored full of old documents, 
and was occupied sometimes for public offio s, but a portion of the time as a book- 
bindery. The cellar under it eaved in, on the street side as well as on the other, 
and the hoga used to wallow there. Then it was abandoned, or used for any chance 
purpose that it suited, till about 1840, when it was repaired and additions made to 
it) and a tavern for a long time known as the ** Buck Tavern," from its sign, was 
kept there by Mr. Armstrong. It was burned down in 1847. A market house was 
placed in the cirele grove in the spring of 1822, but was soon transferred to the pres- 
ent East Market place. 

Though the town was the chosen capital of the State, the county had no repre- 
sentation in the Legislature. A petition to obtain it was adopted by a meeting in 
the fall, and an effort made to obtain a weekly mail from the actual capital, Cory- 
can, bjr way of Vernon. Neither met with success, nor did a later effort to have 
the town incorporated. The citizens were not agreed about it, and no further s^eps 
vare iaken in that direction for ten years. 
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♦HE beginais^ of the jttr 1823 was ngnaliicd bj ibe adHimoa of the coaatj 
to the LcgisUturey aod Ibe preparaiieoi for tbe ekctioa in the fotlowiog 
A^;iBi. Tvo aewipapcTF are, of conne, cafential to anj well regulated polit- 
ical eontetl, and aa ttere wai but one (the OmetU)^ wbeo ibe eootcst opened, 
anotber became ineritable and appeared oo the Tib of Xarch. It wat called ** The 
WigUrm Cemtvr tmd Emi^rmmft Gtdde/' with that peculiar inrerse proporlioo of 
leogth of name to intrintic Taloe thai diitinguisbes joang coontry newtpapert 
eTerjvbere. Harrey Gregg and Douglass Magnire vere tbe pn^rietora and cdiw 
ors. Mr. Gregg has pasted from tbe memory of all bat a Terr fev of ibe preceai 
generation, bat be was known as a lawyer of decided abilitj, and like bis riTal, 
Mr. Smith, of some penonal cccentricitj. Mr. Magnirt is still well remembered 
bj many as one of oar promineoi eitixens, a capable and faithful Slate officer 
( Auditor,) a true friend, and a most kindly and genial gentleman, though irritable 
withal, easily Tezed and as easily placated. His connection with the paper, in one 
capacity or another, continued till 1835, but thai of Mr. Gregg terminated in 1824. 
Mr. O. was succeeded by John Douglass, then recently froip Corydoo, the capital, 
where he had been printer to tbe State, Mr. Maguirt actiag as editor. Early in 1825 
the name was changed to the ^ Imdimnu Jammaly'^ which it still retains, and seems 
likely to retain as long as a newspaper shsll be published in Indianapolis. Samuel 
Merrill sub«equent1y became editor. His successors and tbe changes in proprietor- 
ship will be noticed under their proper head. 

The Onuor and Gmide took ibe political path that finally led to whigism, as ibe 
Gazette M did to Democracy ; but this was the ^era of good feeling/* as it has been 
called, when parties were in a transition state, solidifying from tbe break up of tbe 
old Federal and Democratic parties into tbe future Whig and Democratic parties, 
and differences were less defined and less bitter then than they hare become since. 
Parties bad not been disciplined to the accuracy and nnanimiiy of movement of 
armies, eren where parties were distinctly formed, and elections were in a good 
degree eontesis of personal popularity. No man knew exactly what anybody else 
believed about politics, and was not always clear as to what be belicTed himself^ or 
whom he agreed with, and his cl^oice was naturally enough decided by personal 
inclination. Electioneering, though a less expensive, was a more delicate, operation 
than now, when a nomination gives a candidate about all tbe strength thai any 
quantity of ability and personal popularity can gain The solidity of parties is too 
great to be easily aflTected by any individual quality. But in thai day a man carried 
himself^ consequently the '^ ingratiating *' element came powerfully into play, and 
was aided by the paucity of voters which made a personal acquaintance with every 
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ooe not only possible but easy. The day of child-kissinsc, dinner-eating, wife-flat^ 
tering electioneering is pretty well orer now; but in 1823 and for many a year 
afterwards, it was a candidate's " best hold," and a good fiddler or ** gc^d fellow" — 
pretty much the same thing — has beaten a good orator and a sound legislator more 
than once. But these were the exceptions then, as the choice of really incompe- 
tent over competent men is the exception and not the rale, whatever their personal 
aceeptability may be, in all intelligent communities. T^he election made our first 
legislators of two men who would have done credit to any State. James Gregory 
of Shelby, was our Senator, and Col Paxton our Representative. 

The vote showed that the town was gaining but little. At the preceding 
August election, when Hendricks was chosen Governor, 317 votes were cast in this 
county. The total vote was now but 270. The Censor estimated the population of 
the town at 600, probably quite as much as n census would have mode good. A 
year had done iiothing but settle and fix the elements already collected. But 
improvements were made, and a look of age and steadiness was gradually coming 
upon the callow capital. A woolen mill was set in operation in Wilson's mill, by 
Townsend & Pierce, in June. Woolen manufactures in the form of a supply of 
yarn for socks and thread for linsey and jeans, are among the first efforts of young 
communities, and apt to appear besidn or close after the saw and grist mill. In 
this unpretending form they are as significant of a pioneer, as their larger succes- 
sors are of the wealthy and well-grown, community. A new "tavern" — for the 
dignity of *< hotel " was not claimed by the primitive establishments of those days — 
was built by Thomas Carter, on Washington street, opposite the Court house. It 
was burned in 1825, during the first session of the Legislature held in the capital. 
A still larger and more famous tavern was erected about the same time by James 
Blake and Samuel Henderson, the Post master, on the site of " Glenn's Block." It 
was called "Washington Hall," a name which was perpetuated by its brick suc- 
cessor, till the demands of business and the rise of more pretentious hoficls sup- 
planted it. Henderson's old frame was moved eastward in 1836, to make way for 
the brick building, and was long occupied as a shoe and* tailor shop, and by Gov. 
Wallace as a law office. Gramling's block stands in its place now. In another 
place will be found a fuller notice of our early hotels. These preparations for the 
Legislature were not indications of equal activity in improvements in all directions* 
Washington street was still encumbered with trees, and the others were only chopped 
out in places. The town was mainly a collection of illy cleared farms, reached by 
oow paths; still, it seems, by the complaints of the Centor, to have provotied the 
envy or rivalry of other towns, though for what, it is not easy to see. 

But the prospect of the acquisition of the capital exerted a sort of metropolitan 
influence, and the close of the year brought the first Theatrical entertainment ever 
witnessed in Indianapolis. It was given in Carter's tavern, on the night of 
Wednesday, the 31st of December, and consisted of the " Doctor's Courtship or the 
Indulgent Father,'^ and the farce of the "Jealous Lovers." Price of admission 
thirty-seven and a half cents. In deference to the religious notions of the people 
Mr. Carter insisted on the performance only of serious music, "hymn tunes" and 
the like, by the single fiddle that constituted the orchestra. Several performances 
were given with, we are left to infer, moderate success, as the "enterprising mana- 
ger,'' Mr. Smith— unhappily his first name is not known, or it was " John " and 
might as well have not been any name at all — came back next year, and repeated 
the experiment with less success, as he ran off without paying the printer. The 
Omior inUmated on '^he return of Mr. Smith in 1824, thai popular feeling was not 
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prepared for the levitj of theatrical exhibitions, though its own opinion was not 
adverse to them. Tbis hint explains Mr. Carter's incongruous selection of ** serious 
music." It was a compromise between scruple and curiosity. 

The religious sentiment among the early settlers of the West, even when no 
profession of religion was made, was always strong, and never yielded to fashions 
ble solicitations or the hints of *■ Mrs. Grundy." As already noticed, the circle 
grove was used as a meeting house for the first attendants on public worship, and a 
camp meeting was held in 1822, by the Methodists, east of town; but though ser- 
erul denominations were fairly represented, no church edifice was erected till this 
year of 1823. The Presbyterians, early in the spring, held a meeting, and took 
steps both for a church organisation and building. The former was completed in 
July, and the latter, at a cost of $1200 for building and lot, in the year following, 
though the frame was raised pretty nearly simultaneously with the congregation. 
It stood, lill some ten or twelve years ago, where it was first placed, on Pennsylv^ 
nia street, about midway of the square north of Market, on the wast side. It was 
regularly occupied till superceded by an $8,000 brick strocture, on the north-east 
corner of Circle and Market streets, where The Journax* office now stands. Both 
have had to make way for increased congregations and the necessities of trade, and 
are now represented by the superb edifice on the corner of New York and Penn- 
sylvania streets. 

This year was further marked, in its religious developsment, by the organiza- 
tion of the first Sunday School, as well as the first ehurch. It met on March 6, 
in the cabinet shop of Caleb — or, as he was better known, "Squire'' — Scudder, on 
the Washington street side of the State House Square. No attempt was made to 
introduce denominational differences. It was a Union School, so called, and so in 
fact. Its anniversary has be<'n often celebrated with much interest, no inco sid- 
erable number of the first scholars being still alive to relate their experiences. The 
attendance averaged about forty during the first year; but it was a sort of luxury 
not deemed necessary to be kept up through the winter, and on the approach of cold 
weather it was suspended lill the following spring. It re-appeared on its first anni- 
versary, and never was suspended again. After the completion of the Presbyterian 
church in 1824, it was held there, and continued there till the growth of other 
churche.«, and the obtrusion of denominational feelings, called ofif first one colony 
and then another, leaving to the old place little more than its Presbyterian 
collection. The Methodist school was separately organized April 24*h, 1829, and 
the Baptist in 1832. After that each church formed its Sunday school to itself. 
But the Union lived alone six years, as useful an institution as ever was established 
anywhere. From an average attendance of forty the first year, it rose to an hun- 
dred an fifty before the Methodist "swarm" left the "old hive," and had a library 
of one hundred and fifty volumes of the now long forgotten marble-paper covered 
books of the type of the "Shepherd of Salisbury Plain." To this union of Sunday 
schools we owe the long-prevalent fashion of celebrating the Fourth of July by e 
procession of all the Sunday school scholars of the town, a march to some conve- 
nient grove, reading the Declaration of Independence, a speech by some prominent 
lawyer or public man, and a dinner of "rusks" and water. This celebration con- 
tinued till the excitement of the war banished it utterly, and it has never been 
repl ced by any general observance. The Fourth of July in the capital has dis- 
appeared except as an idle holiday, or the occasion for some Society's pio-nic. But in 
1823 the day was the great day of the year. Everybody celebrated it. A barbecue was 
made by Wilkes Reagan, at his residence on Market street, near the creek. Bey* 
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D. G. Proctor, the Presbyteriaa paptor, and tbe first regular pastor in the town, 
officiated as chaplain, Daniel B. Wick as reader, «nd Morris Morris as omtor. Rev. 
Isaac Head closed with a benediction. The *^ barbecue," or roasting of a doer or 
beef whole, was the staple entertainment of all public assembliiges of these early 
days. Political barbacuea were frequent, and the reader may remember the noted 
one givea on the oecasion of the vi^it of Henrj Clay in 1842, in Gov. Noble's pas- 
ture, east of town. That was about the last of those old-time festivities, 

In the spring an organization of physicians was formed called the Indiana 
Central Medical Society, with Dr. S. 6. Mitchell as president, and Dr. Livingston 
Dunlap as secretary. Its purpose seems to have embraced one point more than its 
Buecessor of this day ; for under the law of that day doctors were licensed, and this 
association whs authorized to examine applicants and issue licenses. 

Although, at the beginning of 1824, the rather disproportionate amount.of hotels 
to other improvements indicated an expectation of the removal of the capital, the 
change was held «ff by several influences — the inaceessibility of the town, its repu- 
ted bad health, its lack of suitable buildings or any at all sufficient for the Legisla- 
ture, and not least, probably, by the fact that until the session of 1824 the new 
county of Marion had no representative in that body. But when Senator Gregory 
and Representative Puxton took their place?, attention was effectively directed to 
the matter, ai.d on the 28th of January, 1824, an act was pas-ed transferring the 
seat of Government to Indianapolis, ordering the removal, under the direction of 
Samuel Merrill, State Treasurer, of the offices and archives, by the 10th of January 
following, and fixing that day for the meeting of the Legislature in the new capitol, 
the unfinished Court house. This was final as far as authority went, and the trans- 
fer needed nothing but a wagon or two to be complete. Our members, upon their 
return home after the adjournment of the Legislature, were given a complimentary 
banquet at Washington Hall, at which the usual enthusiastic anticipations were 
indulged, with the unusual fortune, however, of being at once above and below the 
troth. So far as the influence of the acquisition of the capital went — and the ban- 
queters, of course, thobght of no other — hope ran high over -the reality. So far as 
the ultimate growth and importance of the city, independent of the capital, was 
indicated, the reality has outrun the wildest anticipations. The enthusiasm climbed 
too high to see clearly what was at its feet, and not high enough to see what lay 
a half century away. The interval, till the momentous wagon with Mr. Merrill's 
boxes of papers arrived, was £lled itp with some improvements, and some incidents 
that d^erve to be remembered. 

The streets were still in course of being opened to the light, and the Court 
bouse, a pcbool .house, the Presbyterian church, and a building for the State offices, 
wer« going up. The population had shifted considerably, and while the county 
grew daily larger and stronger, the iown stood pretty nearly where the impetos 
given by the lot sales bad left it. Emigrants made it. a stopping place where they 
could look about and choose a location, and thus many came who did not stay. A 
census taken by the Union Sunday School Visitors — the first of a series of rather 
useless statistics that were regularly collected for many years — indicated that the 
"Donation'' contained about one hundred families, an average population of six 
hundred, of which one hundred and seventy-two were voters, and forty-five 
were unmarried women. 

This was not a very formidable strength if a collision should occur with the 
Sbawnees, whom the excellence of the hunting grounds still retained near their old 
(own on Fall Creek, in Madison county. A war could hardly be said to have been 
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possible, but a " row " eertainlj was ; and the town was easier to hnrt, and had 
more to lose, than its possible assailants. Consequently a feeling of insecnrity was 
noTer entirely allayed, and it was sometimes excited to a painful degree. The worst 
and last of these alarms occurred on the 22d of Ifarcb, 1824. This was the mur- 
der of nine Seneca or Sbawnee Indiann, two men, one named Lodlow, three women, 
two boys and two girls, by five whites, Harper, Sawyer and his son. Bridge and 
his son, and Hudson. Hon. Oliver H. Smith, in his ** Early Indiana Sketches," gives 
an account of the affair, and the serious commotion it excited even as far as the 
national seat of OoverniAent. These Indians had encamped a short time before eight 
miles above Pendelton, the seat of the then recently organized county of Madison, 
and were watched with the usual disquietude of the whites. They had been hunting 
and trapping only a week, Mr. Smith says, and were Just ready to catch the rao- 
coons as they issued from their winter holes to hunt frogs in the newly thawed 
swamps and streams. But their collection of fars excited the cupidity of Harper, 
who, doubtless, as did most frontiersmen, also retained the memory of some mjorj 
inflicted by the Indians to aggravate his hate, and he led his companions into the 
scheme to massacre the party and take their peltries. They entered the c^mp under 
the pretext of hunting their horses, and got the Indians to go out with them to help 
in the search. Harper took one Indisn with him and Hudson took the other, and eaeh 
cruelly shot his companion dead within hearing of the women and children. The 
whole party then went back to the camp, where (lawyer shot one of the squaws and 
Bridge and his son shot the other two. The children were shot with the same 
fiendish deliberation, but the oldest boy not being quite dead when found, Sawyer 
took him by the legs and knocked his brains out against a log. The bodies were 
thrown into a pond, where the settlers found them next day^ one of the women still 
showing signs of life. The camp was robbed, and the murderers escaped, but not 
long. Harper got away to Ohio, and in those days, at such a distance, be was as 
safe as he would be now in Europe, and he never was caught. The others were, 
and caught again after an escape ia July. 

This terrible crime produced serious apprehensions. THe people in the vicinity 
took refuge in the Pendleton mills, and the authorities thought it necessary to take 
especial measures to placate the Indians. Col. John Johnston, the Indian Agent at 
Piqua, Ohio, and Mr. William Conner were dispatched on a mission of concilia- 

« 

tion. They assured the tribes that the murderers should be punished, and obtained 
a promise from the chief that nothing hostile should be done till they saw what the 
** Great Father" would do. Whatever might have been the laxity of popular 
notions of justice to Indians, in this case there was no escape from a rigid adherence 
(O the law. The Government employed Qeneral James Noble, then Uniied States 
Senator, to assist Calvin Fletcher, the prosecutor, in the prosecution, and General 
Noble brought with him his son-in-law, Philip Sweetser, a name well known in 
after years at the bar of Indianapolis and in the Legislature. Nearly all the promi- 
nent men of the bar were retained for the defense, among them Mr. Smith mentions 
Harvey Gregg, editor of the Cbisor, Lot Bloomfield, James Ra-iden, Charles H. 
Test, Daniel B. Wick, and William R. Morris, of this State, and General Sampson 
Mason, and Moses 'Vance, of Ohio. Hudson was indicted and tried in November, 
'*in a new log building, with a puncheon fioor," in Pendleton, before Judge Wick 
with Associate Judges Samuel Holliday and Adam Winchell, the latter a black- 
smith, who ironed the prisoners on their arrest. Mr. Smith states that W. R. Mor- 
ris, for the defense, moved for a habeas corpus for the prisoners when the case was 
called, Judge Wick being absent. Judge Winchell, after questioning the propriety 
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of the motion, rttused it flatly with the quaint remark, "It would do jou no good 
to bring out the prisoners. I ironed them mself, and you will never get them irons 
off until they, have b^ren tr|ed, hNbeas corpus or no habeas corpus." Hudson was 
oonvioted and hung in the winter, a number of Indians attending the execution. 
This is memorable as the first instance in the history of the United States of the 
leical execution of a white man for killing an Indian. The elder Bridge and 
Sawyer were hung in the following June. Young Say wer escaped with a verdict of 
manslaughter, and young Bridge was pardoned by Gov. James Brown Ray, an 
event which is still remembered as an illustration of the eccentricities of that able 
but wayward man. It is said that when young Bridge was placed under the rope 
that had hung his father, Gov. Ray, who had given no intimation of his startling 
design, mounted the scaflbld, and after a epeech on the enormity of the crime and 
its danger to the peace of the community, announced directly to the condemned, 
"No power now remains but that of the Almighty and the Executive of Indiana, to 
save your life," and announced to the people his pardon. The Indians were content 
with the justice of the whites, and gave no further trouble. Indeed, from that 
time Indian alarms, on any account whatever, ceased. 

The spriag of this murder was unusually wet, and the river rose enormously, 
higher than has ever been known since, except in 1828. The flood of 1847, the 
next highest, was not thought by Mr. Nathaniel Oox (who was thoroughly familiar 
with the river,) to have been quite so high. In the sparsely settled slate of the 
country such an overflow was rather interesting than alarming, and a keel boat 
called the "Dandy" increased the interest the town took in the event by coming 
up with a load of backwoods necessariee, whisky and salt. But neither the freshet, 
nor the excitement c^sed by the Indian massacre, stopped the slow movement of 
such enterprises as were attempted, and religion received a full share of whatever 
effort was made. The Methodists held their first quarterly meeting in the Presby- 
rian church on the 25ih of May, under James Scott, a missionary sent out, as before 
stated, by the SU Louis Conference in 1821. Before this the meetings had been semi- 
occasional gatherings, as zeal and opportunity suggested, and held at private houses. 
Camp meetings hud been collected every year, but still the Methodist growth de- 
manded something fixed in the fashion of settled religious communities.. But 
though they organized their church in 1824 they were not able to got a house till 
the next year, when they built on Maryland street east of Meridian. In secular 
affairs it is to be noticed that a military school was opened in January by a Major 
Sullinger, for the instruction of militia officers and soldiers, — an enterprise that 
would seem to be about as urgently demanded as a teacher of painting in a blind 
asyjum. A real estate agency was also established this year, by W. C. McDougal, 
but thatiseems to have been nearly as far ahead of the times as the premature West 
Point. But the country, as before remarked, was filling up, new farms were appear- 
ing, trade growing, and emigrants coming and scattering. The Fourth of July 
brought the usual celebration, and, as before, at Wilkes Reagan's. One speech was 
made by Gabriel J. Johnson to the ciiizens, and another by Major Redding to the 
militia. Obed Foote read the declaration, and Reagan of coarse furnished the bar- 
becue. In August there was a warm contest for the office of sheriff between Major 
Alexander W. Russell and Morris Morris. The old rivalry between Kentucky and 
Whitewater hid disappeared. It was Kentucky against Kentucky now. Russell 
was elected by 265 votes to 148. In November the great contest between Clay, 
Adams and Jackson, occurred. The Kentucky infiuence was paramount, and Clay 
got 217 votes to 99 for Jackson, and 16 for Adams. The Clay men nmde a regular 
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organization on the 17tb of July, with James Paxtoa aa Preaident, and Hiram 
Brown as Secretarj. 

In November Mr. Samuel Merrill, with the aid of a heavy wagon, traveling at 
the rate of twelve and a half miles a day, brought our new capital here. He put the 
Treasurers office and residence in the brick building, long a well known remnant of 
early days, on the southwest corner of Washington and Tennessee streets, and there 
it remained till the little office sot too small for it. The new State offices occupy iia 
place. The Governor had to live like anybody else, where he could get a house, and 
this unfixed condition of the Executive household continued till the administration 
of Gov. Wallace, in 1838, when the residence, then the finest in the town erected by 
Dr. John Sanders, on the nurthweH corner of Market and Illinois streets, was pur- 
chased for a Governor's mansion. The Court House was not finiched, but it waa 
hurried up to allow the first meeting of the Legislature to be held thore. The ap- 
proach of the capital, in all the glory of the State seal, and legislative wisdom, sug- 
gested to the citizens to get a foretaste of the coming pleasure by organizing a legis- 
lature of their own. They did it, called it the Indianapolis Legislature, and, with 
all the Ipuding citizens io it, made it a really entertaining assembly, and an instruct- 
ive one, too. It had the same offices and rules, received messages, and discussed 
State measures, as the authoritative body did, and did it better. The Governor's 
election was fixed to take place whenever a new subject of debate was needed, and 
his messai^e would furnish it. When the renl Legislature met, many of its members 
joined the other, and, as both discussed the same topics, the action of the former was 
not unfrequently settled in the debates of the latter. 
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mXMOYAL or THl CAPITAL — FIRST MEETING OF THE LSOISLATURK— SALS OF 

RSSEBYED LOTS. 

HE transfer of the capital to Indianapolis, though really accomplished in No- 
▼emher of 1824, with the coming of the State offices and officers, made little 
more difference in the condition of the town than the arrival of any other four 
or five new settlers. It was not till the meeting of the Legislature, on the 1 'th of 
January, 1825, in pursuance of the act noticed in the last chapter, that the change 
showed itself visihly Then the addition of nearly a hundred men, with all the 
hangers on of It-gislative hodies, the families of such tie could easily hring them, or 
would not come without them, and the influx of thuse who then, as now, had ^'azes 
to grind," made such a stir in the sluggish Tillage as one ef this day can form no 
conception of. It was very much like doubling the population, as well as giving it 
new and excjting topics of talk, and incentives to speculation. Business became 
lively and society animated. Religion found new objects of exhortation, and litera- 
ture n new audience of no trifling cultivation. The vices too had their sources of 
nourishment in the change, and the effect was generally an exhilaration not a little 
like that following a *' square drink." No wonder the little town while it lay idle 
and unapproachable in the woods looked with longing for this change. But prop- 
erty was shrewder than the population, and touched speculations lightly. To the 
cool eye, formed of a dollar, there was not much promise in an acquisition that 
came for two or three months in the year, and left nothing when it went away. 
Crowds came in frpra the adjacent country to see the " big bugs," as the legislators 
were generally called in the Hoosier vernaculsr, but as they came to stare and did 
not stay to trade they benefitted nobody but the "grocery." the predecfssor of the 
'* saloon," and use soon made the **show" too cheap to go through the mud and 
snow to see. There was no permanent growing influence visible in the great acqui- 
sition, after all. So town lots stood pretty steady, and were first stirred into a fever 
of speculation on the approach of the Internal Improvement system of 1836. Pop- 
ulation grew slowly. Indianapolis W4is merely a county town, with one unusually 
larg^ and interesting session of coart more than other coanty towns, that was all. 
And thus it remained till 1847, or rather till the influence emanating from the work 
completed in 1847, first showed itself. Thus it would have remained till the last, so 
far as any change depended on the possession of the capital. This advantage was 
something like a fairy's bad gift, which would only do one thing, and prevented the 
owner from doing anything, with anything else. U wu the tow»'t main deden* 
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ence, after the local trade that every settlemeDt bad in an equal measure and tlie 
meeting of the LegUlature was looked to as anxiously, and made the conditioo of 
bargains, the prospect of clearing oiT stockfi, or opening new trades, as regularly as 
the arrival of a caraTan in a desert town, and yet it was a dependence that prom- 
ised nothing more in 1870 than it had accomplished in 1825. Its first and only 
permanent addition to the property of the town was the location here of the Benev- 
olent Institntioos. This was not much, bat it was permanent, so finr as it went. 
These. twenty-two years formed a period of legislative dependence. 

The unfinished Court house (now gone), was put in such order as was possible 
to receive the General Assembly. The House met in the court room on the ground 
floor, the Senate up stairs. And here the sessions were held till December, 1835, 
when the new State ^ouse was first occupied. Being brought face to face with the 
unimproved condition of the capital, and compelled to endure its evils in their own 
persons, the legislators naturally enough concluded to do something to alleviate it, 
and on the 1 2th of February ordered the laying off and sale of a range of ten four- 
acre out-lots on the north, and another on the south, side of the town plat. Similar 
ranges bad been ordered the year before by the Legislature, and sold at an average 
price of about $100 each, the highest bringing $155, and the new ranges lay out- 
side of these. The reserved lots on Washington street were also ordered to be sold, 
the *' bottom " of Pogue's Greek cleared oat to the extent that $50 would do it, and 
the ferry leased for five years. The sale of out and reserved lots was made in Slay, 
at rates which indicated, as has already been said, no enthusiastic hopes of a specu- 
lation from the possession of the capiial. The best Washiogtun street lots went 
for $360, and the lowest at $134. Only seventeen were sold, and they brought only 
$3,328 into the treasury of the town agent, Mr. B. I. BIythe. The twenty four-«er« 
out lots brought but $18 an acre, and an aggregate of $1,467. The valley of the 
ereek was not very largely cleared, for $50 would not go far towards it, and though 
but a corner of the plat was cut off by it, there were trees and thickets left on it 
for many a year afterwards. Between its muddy borders and regular overflows, it 
was about as uncomfortable a stream of its si%e as could be found in the State. But 
" every little helped," and the work of the Legislature and of ttie citixens was 
slowly getting the town out of the woods, and suggesting the direction of streets to 
the nearest farms o^ Washington street. The churches were busy, and several 
societies for benevolent purposes were organized. On the 18th of April the Indian- 
apolis Bible ii^ociety was formed; and, except the two churches, it is the only organ- 
ization of that day that remains. It was a woman's afiair mainly, and was promo- 
ted zealously by the wife of the eccentric and since greatly distinguished Oriental 
scholar, George Bush, the second regular pastor of the Presbyterian church. The 
Harion County Bible So:iety was also organized, with an auxiliary tract society; 
and these seem to have been the men's share of the same work that the women 
were doing in their Society. Bethuel F. Morris was the first president, and James 
M. Bay secretary of it. An Agricultural Society was formed, too, with Henry 
Bradley and Calvin Fletcher at its head ; but it was, like the Medical Association. 
and the theatre, premature, and died soon. There was not enough agriculture 
within easy reach of the town to have furnished the Society with a subject if it 
had been ever so well attended. The land OflSce was removed here from Brook- 
ville, and the new capital then had the benefit of the patronage of the General Qov- 
ernment, such as it was. The first Methodist church was built, or rather bought, 
in the summer of this year. It was a hewed log building on the south side of Ma- 
ryland between Meridian and Pennsylvania streets. It was supplanted in 1829 by 
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tlie old building on Meridian street on the site of the Sentinel office, which was 
succeeded in 1846 by Wesley chapel, and by Roberts chapel, on the northeast corner 
of PennsyWania and Market streets, three years earlier, the original chnrch dividing 
in 1842 into two congregations, Wesley and Roberts. 

The indifferent progress the town evinced by the low price of the reserved lots 
on Washington street, sold in 1825, and the frequent forfeitures of lots bought at 
the first sale, induced the Legislature, in 1826, to enact a protection for purchasers, 
which would, without it, have lost their first payments, and probably have left the 
place. Besides the usual scarcity of money in new settlements, a good many pur- 
chasers were cramped by a desire to exchange their river lots for others further east, 
where it was thought the annual visitation of chills and fever was less severe. The 
act of the Legislature endeavered to meet both difficulties, by extending the time 
on the deferred -payments, and allowing purchasers of more than one lot to surren- 
der such as they desired, and transfer the payments to others in better situations. 
Under this permission river lots were rapidly abandoned, and the town moved 
eastward so entirely that it is only within the past ten or fifteen years that the 
growth of mannfacturing establishments in that direction has largely filled up the . 
site of the river settlements A growing doubt of the navigable capacity of the 
river strengthened this eastward tendency. There was little probability of such 
river trade as would counterbalance the disadvantages of its neighborhood to resi- 
dences. It was, in fact, rather a drawback than a benefit to the town ; for it cut off 
the settlements on the west, in a measure, by crippling their means of communica- 
tion. There was nothing but a ferry to connect the opposite banks, and it was a tax 
on the pockets as well as the patience of the people, though the legislature did 
what it could to make it efficient by erecting a brick ferry house in the summer of 
the year following (1827) at the foot of Washington street — the National Road had 
not at that time come alon^, to turn the line of travel and re^dence away from the 
street, as it is now, and the latter was the main thoroughfare — which considera- 
bly changed and improved, is still standing, though partially burned fifteen years 
ago. This eastward movement of population and business is not the only fluctua- 
tion that has marked the growth of the city. The loternal Improvement system 
of 1836 excited a wild speculation in lots along the site of the Central Canal and 
4rew settlement in that direction, till 1840. Then it shifted eastward again; then, 
with the completion of the Madison Railroad, it pushed southward, leaving busi- 
ness mainly along Washington street; and then, with the completion of other roads, 
it scattered in other directions, and began marking the outlines of that develop- 
ment which have been since so astonishingly filled up. 

But all that the Legislature, and all that the prospects of the future capita} 
eould do, added but little to the growth attained directly after the first sale of town 
bts. The population in February, 1826, was seven hundred and sixty-two souls, 
of whom two hundred and nine were children, and one hundred and s'xty-one 
attendants upon the Union Sunday School. The unfortunate reputation for sick- 
ness created by the epidemic of 1821 was still an active retarding influence, and 
occasional general attacks of other diseases kept its strength undiminished. A 
very wtt spring, in this year, raised all the streams, st'^pped the mails, interfered 
with farming, and the influenza Joined forces with the weather to resist immigration. 

The local incidents of this year are few and of no special interest. An artillery 
company was formed under Capt. James Blake, and a cannon obtained from the 
Government, mainly to make a noise on the Fourth of July, and provide cripples 
for charity and public support. Two or three of the latter were the trophies of the 
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first ten years of its existence. A fire company was forAed in Jane, wHfa John 
Hawkins as president, and James M. Ray secretary. Mr. Kay's experience is a not 
unusual one in older settlements than Indianapolis. He was not gifted for show 
and parade, but he was a roost serviceable worker, and he was accordingly made 
secretary of pretty much erery association that was formed, just as he is now put 
forward in every movement of public interest or directed to benevol^'nt objects. 
The fire company operated with buckets and ladders, because the town could not 
afford to buy an engine, and did not till 183S, when the Marion Fire Company was 
organized and took its place. Lorenzo Dow, the eccentric itinenmt preacher, who 
could probably boast with more justice of the extent of his trsrels than the good 
they had done, preached in June, in a grove south of South street, a little east of 
Pennsylvania, and from the Court house stepjs There was a large emigration 
through the town during the fall, as there continued to be for may years afterwards, 
but little stopped near enough to benefit it. The celcbraiion of the Foarth of July 
was the event of the year, after the meeting of the Legislature, and this year it 
brought out the Rev. Oeorge Bush — since known throughout the learned world for 
his scholarship and religious vagaries — as chaplain, Dr. Livingston Dunlap as 
reader of the Declaration, and Calvin Fletcher as oraCor. The coincidence of the 
deaths of John Adams and Thomas JetTerson on that day would, with onr tele- 
graph, have added an intense and mournful interest to the occasion, but it was m 
month before it was known in the heart of the White River wilderness. On the 
I2th of August a public demonstration was made in honor of the illnstrions dead, 
so singularly associated and opposed in all the great events of our national history, 
and still more singularly associated in their deaths. The meeting was held at the 
Court house, and B. F. Morris and Douglass Maguire pronounced eulogies on the 
departed. 

The opening of the year 1827 was signalized by an attempt of our Indian 
Agent, General Jphn Tipton, to procure a lot of stock, farming cattle, hogs and 
wagons for the Indians, of whom some considerable land grants had been obtained 
by the treaty of Fort Wayne in 1826. It created some activity in business, but the 
failure to deliver the articles, caused by the high waters of the spring, disappointed 
the Indians, and did as much harm as good. But a worse disappointment was pre- 
pared for the whites, though it was longer coming. Premature enterprise is almost 
as bad as no enterprise at all. Probably it is worse, for it leaves a forbidding pre- 
cedent behind it. The beginning of this year inaugurated by far the greatest of 
the efforts that was ever made, till the railroads came, to establish manufactures 
here, and the most deplorable failure. It is not easy, looking back from this time, 
to understand how prudent men could have imposed on themselves the notion that 
manufacturing, on any considerable scale, could be carried on without any means to 
obtain raw material or dispose of the manufactures; but some of the shrewdest men 
of that day, or a later day, thought it could b|S done, and tried it The Legislature 
led the way, on the 26th of January, by ordering the sale of seven acres of land 
fronting the river and Fall Creek bottom, as a site for a steam mill. During the 
year an association was formed called the Steam mill Company, with $20,000 capi- 
tal in $50 shares, whisb was chartered by the Legislature on the 28th of January, 
1828. The active men were James M. Ray, James Blake and Nicholas McCUirty; 
but with all the confidence felt in their integrity and judgment, there was a healthy 
doubt in the public mind whether they were not, in the language of .the country, 
"setting their coulter a little too deep.'' The profit was not visible, where the cost 
was so evident and the returns so uncertain. Stock was slowly taken during the 
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two yeftn following the (pranting of the charter, and in 1831 the work was com- 
nenced. It was to oomprise a grist mill, a saw mill and a woolen mill, and it 
made preparations equal to its pretensions. The saw mill was to be placed on thii 
west side, on the slope of the bluff, and the other building on the plateau aboV|« 
with three full stories, and two formed in the high sloping roof, making five in all. 
The grist mill was to occupy the lower, and the woolen mill the upper, stones. 
James Griswold, a gigantic carpenter, still famed in local tradition for honest work, 
made the frame, and it was so well made that it might have stood a life time longer^ 
when it was burned in 1863. It took a hundred men two days to raise it, and it 
was noted as a memorable ineident that no whisky was used on the occasion, whidi, 
OB the " Brick Lane Branch '' theory, will account for the soundness of the timbers. 
The steam apparatus was "wagoned" out from Cincinnati in 1831, a feat but little 
less in magnitnde than hauling Pittsburg over the Alleghanies in these dajrs. It 
was to have come by steamer, but the steamer could not come. This was the first 
steam engine ever brought to the place. It was set to work in the saw mill soon 
after it was put in place, and later, in 1832, the grist mill was set running. The 
woolen diTision never did much. The enterprise showed in a year that it was not 
going to pay. Wood was handy and cheap, but not cheap enough to compensate 
for the lack of business. There was no sawing or grinding to do e;scept for local 
consumption, and so large a mill soon did that and was left idle. In 1835 the thing 
was given up, the machinery offered for sale, but much of it never sold, except 
Yor old iron, and the vast building left as a haunt for idle boys on rainy days, who 
played cards in the saw pit, and taken for an extemporaneous brothel and hiding 
place for thieves and their plunder. For many a year the boilers, that it had cost such 
tremendous effort to get here through the mud, lay and rusted, and the really fine 
engines were battered and broken as it pleased the destructive whims of loafers. In 
1847, when the railroads opened up a prospect of business, the Geisendorffs took 
the old mill, and made a little headway with it in their business of wool carding 
and spinning, but they left it In five years, and the next year after, on the night of 
the 2€th of November, it was set on fire and utterly destroyed, and came very near- 
destroying the National Road bridge too. 80 speedy a collapse of so great an 
enterprise had a dispiriting effect, and nothing in the manufacturing way was 
attempted till facilities for transportation opened a reasonable prospect of business.. 

At the same time, January 26th, that the Legislature ordered the sale of the 
steam mill site, it ordered several other improvements. First among these, proba- 
bly to raise money for the others, was the sale of all the unsold, forfeited and reserved: 
lots, and the vacation of several alleys and squares. These sales were made in May 
following, 7th and 8th, and one hundred and sixty were sold, at $180 an acre, and 
thirty-eight four-acre blocks at $23 an acre. The fund thus raised or secured,. 
helped to build the Supreme Court Clerk's office on the site of the present county 
building, and a residence for the Governor on the Circle, which he never occupied. 
The Clerk's Office was a little one story brick building, placed close to Delaware 
street) on a line with the Court house. It was eighteen by thirty-six feet, and was 
divided into two rooms, the eastern one used as the working office, the other as a 
depository of records, and of what was left ot the Indiana Historical Society. It 
was torn down in 1866 to make room for the present county offices, and the Clerk's < 
offloe was removed first to the Governor's Circle, and afterwards to the Supreme 
Ooort room at the State House. 

On the 26th of January an appropriation of $4,000 was made to build a resi- 
dence for the Governor in the " CSrcle " lot. Why this location was never deemed 
(») 
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iniuble for the SUte Honsa, it is not omj ftt this day to ooojoetuie. It is Iftig* 
enough, it is the highest point in the original plat of the city, it is eeotral, aad H 
lies off the main business street with its disturbing uproar and constasit crowd of 
passengers. But it was here that the Legislature resoWed to jrfaoe the Ooremor^f 
house. The aet making the appropriation ordered the Oacle to be enclosed by an 
elegant and tasteful ** rail " fence, by the first of May of that year, so ss to be ready 
for the work on the house which was let on the 17th of March, to Smith, Calberi- 
son, Biihop and Speaks. The building nerer was finished. It was found to Im 
utterly unauitable for a prirate residence, and no attempt wss made to cany tha 
work beyond the point necessary to suit it for public offices. It was a large square 
building, two full stories high, with a low slightly inclined roof; eoTering an attie 
story which was lighted by a dormer window on each of the four sides. On the 
roof wss a " fiat " about twelve feet square, surrounded by a low balustrade, whiek 
was intended for a resort in the *' cool of the eTeuing," and a pleasant plaee to 
overlook the town. The floor of the first story was raised some four feet or ao 
above the ground, and was reached by a broad fiight of steps at each side. The 
basement was about half cellar and half ground floor, and was for many years tho 
resort of school boys for playing *' hi4e-and-whoop," and **eirciis," and whatever 
fun was uppermost. One of the rooms was used by the Union Literary Society, 
until the State Auditor gave it p^rmiitsion to occupy a first-fioor room. Theso 
basement vaults were used for worse purposes often, and were held by school girls 
and the younger boys in some dread, as a place of unclean spirits, which superati^ 
tiyo was only so far wrong as it disallowed the spirits to be in the fiesh. The first 
floor was divided from north to south and east to west by two wide halls, crossing 
at right angles, making a large room io each of the four comers. The second story 
wus formed into smaller rooms. The attic was open, and used chiefly for a plaoe 
of deposit for abandoned United States muskets and equipments, placed there at 
somp ui.known period, and plundered by the boys as they saw anything in the arms 
thrj wanted. The upper rooms were occupied as "chambers" by the Supreme 
Judgeii, and Judge Blackford kept one from the time the bouse was built until it 
was torn down. A bachelor lawyer, also, occasionally had a room there. The flrst 
floor was used by the State officers for many years^ and contained, at different peri- 
od^., the Sute Library, the State Bank, the State Engineer's oflSce. the Clerk*s oflice 
of the Supreme Court, the Common Pleas Court whea first created, the Union Lit- 
erary Society, Cox and Waugb's Temperance Panorama, and nobody now knows 
what besides. In 1829 a proposition was made to add wings to the east and west 
sides and turn it into a State Bouse, but it was hardly pretentious enough for that^ 
and the project failed. In 1857 it was ordered to be sold at auction, and in April 
it was sold and torn down, the material going to build the Macy House. 

The Marion Fire Engine House also stood on the Circle, on the north side— if 
thtrre is a side to a Circle — and was for many years a spot of no little interest to the 
emulous and devoted young gentlemen who ran **wid der machine." The old 
house was frequently bruken into and occupied by prostitutes, and it was once or 
twice bCt on fire, and was finally destroyed in 1851. 

The Circle was made a park by the city, but misused for a cow pasture and a 
play ground till its trees and grass were ruined, and then (1867), it was closely and 
elegantly fenced and shut out from the public entirely. Now it is a beautiful spot| 
and annually becoming more beautifuL It will soon be as pretty a little park as 
can be found anywhere. Handsome residences and imposing business houses ar6 
■rising round it^ and making it the center of the most impressive portion of the city. 
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Aiuiyier appropriation of lots to pablio uses was made on the 26th day of 
January by the Legislature, that of square 25 for a State Uniyersity, and square 
32 for a State Hospital. This was dooe in cooneotion with an order for the sale of 
Ibrfeited and reserved lots and the Yacation of certain alleys and squares. The his- 
tory of one of these appropriated blocks, that now called University Square, has 
been even more eventful than that of the Circle. In the first place its dedication 
to a "State University/' has enabled the State University at Bloomington to make 
a oolor of claim to it, and out of that claim has grown a succession of controversies 
that have ended in nothing but a determination on the part of the city that the 
Bloomington Inftitution shall not have it, and this determination is mainly based 
"OB the sufficient argument that Bloomington has no right to it The arguments on 
both sides, though interesting enough, are rather voluminous for this work, and, 
besides, are hardly relevant. It is enough to say that legal opinions have been 
•xpended on it at the proverbial length of legal documents, without deciding any- 
thing, and the Legislature has authorized the city to make a park of it till some 
better use can be found for it, and the city has done it. 

The first purpose to which it was applied was as the sit^ for the county seminary^ 
In 1832 the Legislature authorized the lease of it to the trustees of the seminary 
for thirty years, with the proviso that they should build on either the south east or 
south west corner, and if it should be needed for Unversity purposes before the 
•zpiration of the lease, a half acre about the building should be sold or otherwise 
•ecured to the school. In 1833-34 the trustees built, on the south west comer, the 
old county seminary building, which to many a man of middle age in the city 
embodies the beet recollections of his youth. It was two stories high, fronting New 
Tork street, with a projecting lobby at each end, ostensibly for stair cases to the 
upper story, but really /or the boj(s to put away their shinny clubs and ball bats. 
It was divided into two rooms of unequal sise below, and a lecture room, and a 
teacher's private room, with a small room adjoining, above. The lecture room was 
tlie scene of annual terror and joy to the pupils for many a year, as there were held 
the examinations and exhibitions, which, in those days of primitive simplicity and 
few public pleasures, constituted nearly as attractive an entertainment as the opera 
does now. It was also the first church of Henry Ward Beecher, and of Rev. B. 
F. Foster, the Universalist In fact, in very early days, the lower room of the 
seminary was used as a meeting place for several churches which were too weak to 
•rect a building. The Christian congregation, or what afterwards became so, used 
tp hold meetings in the larger of the lower rooms, and there the Bev. James 
If cVey, who will be remembered by many of the older members of the church, as 
a very eloquent and rather " uncertain " preacher, first held forth in this city. 

The lower rooms were first put in charge of Mr. E. Dumont in September, 
1834. But then, and for several years afterwards, the school had formidable rivals, 
for, though owned by the county, and the teacher was appointed or approved by 
the trustees, it was essentially a private school. Mr. Dumont was succeeded in the 
following January by Mr. W. J. Hill. He by Thomas D. Gregg, in the following 
May. William Sullivan next took the school, in December, 1836, and Wm. A. 
Holliday in August, 1837. Up to this time no teacher bad kept the school a year. 
But Mr. Holliday managed to retain it till October, 1838 and be had a formidable 
rival in Gilman Marston, since well known as Hon. Oilman Marston, member of 
Oon g re ss from New Hampshire, and as Qeneral Marston, who lost an arm early in 
the war, and now as Qov. Marston of one of our new Territories. He taught in 
the fraias building erected on Circle street, on the lot next to that where Beecher's 
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ehareli, now the High School, was built. In October, 1838, tiie •eminary ftll inft^ 
the hands of Ber. James Sprigg Kemper, destined to make it memorable at tlM 
best school the city had ever had then, or has had since, till the public sdtoois 
were established. He was fresh from the Cincinnati College^ a thorough acholar, 
and possessed of the requisite tact to manage boys and make them study. Bfore 
than one prominent man now liTing here owes the spirit that pushed him ahead to 
Mr. Kemper. He left the school in 1848 or 1844, and studied for the miniatry 
(Presbyterian), and has been for many years pastor of a church in Dayton, Oluo. 
He was succeeded by Ber. J. P. Saflbrd, in 1843, who gaye place to B. L. Lang ia 
1844. He retained it about two years, and after he retired the building was oftem 
unoccupied for the next four or ftye years, when it was made the City High Scho^ 
It was used for that purpose from 1853 to 1859, and was torn down in 1860. 

Authority was giyen in 1837 to lease the north west comer for twenty yean te 
the Lutheran church, but the site was not deemed eligible, and the chureh was 
built on Ohio street, just east of where Mr. Pyle's boarding house stands now. 
Another abortire lease was made of the same comer for a Female Seminary im 
1838. In 1850 the GoTcrnor and State OlBcers were authorized to sell an acre of 
the block to Indiana Asbury Uniyersity, for the medical department of that institu- 
tion, but the appraisement, $3,566, was deemed too high, and the sale was not made. 
The west half of the square north of the school house was reseryed, or used, as the 
play ground of the pupils. The east half was for a loDg time a cloyer field or 
cow pasture. Subsequently a lumber yard was established upon the south end. In 
1850 Mr. J. B. Perrine built a yery high fence round the eastern half of the square, 
and with the addition of seats and a shed^roof^ made a grand shew plkce of it for 
balloon ascensions and fire works. The finest exhibition of fire works oyer giyen 
in the city was made there on the 4th of July, 1860. Subsequently the square was 
cleared and used as the drill ground of the 19th Begular U. S. Infantry, and in 1863 
as the parade ground of the Home Guards, who were assembled to do battle with 
the redoubted John Morgan. As before stated, it is now, by authority, handsomely 
railed, planted with trees, and made a park, and such it is likely to remain. 

The town, as heretofore stated, receiyed an impetus from the acquisition of the 
capital in 1825, but a slighter one than might hafe been anticipated. Its growth 
had been but little more rapid than that of any other county town, and it was des- 
tined to expect as much, and be as griefously disappointed, in the location of the 
National (or Cumberland) Boad, made in July, 1827, as in the possession of the 
capital. The year 1827 was the high- water mark of speculatiye growth, and what 
that was may be judged from an estimate, or rather inyentory, of the town, made 
in Febraary, 1827. The Jourkal of that date stated that they then had a Court 
house (also State house) ; a Presbyterian church, with thirty members ; a Baptist 
church, with thirty-six members, using a cabin as a church building ; a Methodist 
church, with ninety-three members, just putting up a new brick building; a Sab. 
baih-school, fiye years old, (the Union), with twenty teachers, and one hundred and 
fifty scholars. There were twenty-five brick houses, sixty frame and eighty log 
houses, hewed and rough, in the town ; the Gh)yernor's house was going up ; six 
two-story and fiye one-story brick houses, with a number of frame houses, had been 
built within a year; manufacturing establisliments were needed. The town had 
receiyed and consumed $10,000 worth of goods in the past year, embr icing seyenty- 
six kegs of tobacco, two hundred barrels of fiour, one hundred kegs of powder, fbor 
thousand fiye hundred pounds of spun yam, and two hundred and thirteen barrels of 
whisky, to which waq to be added seyenty-nine barrels made here. One hundred kegs 
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•of powder is saeh a proportion as shows that the people still largely depended on 
the rifle for their meat, while two hundred and eighty-four harrels of whisky shows 
that they did not largely depend on milk or water for their drink. A census taken in 
Kovember gare a result of four hundred and twenty-nine white males, and thirty- 
four colored males, a total male population of fiye hundred and sixty three; and 
four hundred and seTonty-nine white females, and twenty four colored females, a 
total female population of fiye hundred and three, and a total of both sexes of one 
thousand and sixty-six. This is a fair showing for a town only seven years old, but 
not by any means promising of great future results. The streets were mainly cleared 
on the plat, but there was no clearing on the donation outside, and many lots still 
xetained through necessity the large trees that the owners Would be glad to pay to get 
replaced now. Hunting was good all around the town, as proved by the sale of 
powder, and there were no marks of town life off Washington street. The streets 
were muddy, but as Mr. Brown Justly remarks, the drainage was better than the 
engineers hare aince made it. 
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VntST AVD OVLT STKUfSB — ^DfPBOYXMBKT 07 THS BIYKB — ^DIDIAVA DXMO- 
CRA.T— <}HABTSB OV EAILBOAD6— VXW STATS H0V8X— SMALL FOX— BLACK 
HAWK WABy AVD THB "BLOODT THBBB HUHDBKD " — TIBBT MTHnCirAL GOT- 
BRMMBVT AVD MABKBT HOUSl — 7IBST MUBDBB—CHGLXRA— >MXTBOBIO DU- 
PLAT. 

tHE year 1828 was marked by no striking local ereat, exeept the establish- 
ment, in July, of a stage roate to Madison by a Mr. Johnson. About the 
same time the Indianapolis Library Association was formed, upon the yerj 
easy plan, where the members are liberal and able, of having all the books donated 
by the members. It was kept ap for several years, and when it died its books re- 
mained uncared for and unclaimed — in fact few of them were worth claiming — till 
about the year 1845, when the remains of them passed into the hands of the Union 
Literary Society, the precursor of all the Literary and Lecture Associations we 
have had. When it died the books were scattered among the members. And thus 
disappeared the remains of the Indianapolis Library Association of 1825. A cav- 
alry company was organised by Captain David Buchanan, in August. A musical 
association called the Handelian Society, was also formed, and furnished the sing- 
ing at the celebration of the Fourth of July, which was maintained in those early 
days with a zeal in singular contrast with the observance or rather indifference to 
it now. The review of them is principally interesting now from the names of the 
men whose prominence gave them a place in them. In that of 1828, Hiram Brown 
was President, Henry Brenton Yioe President, Rev. Qeorge Bush, since so widely 
known for oriental scholarship and theological vagaries, was Chaplain, Andrew 
Ingram reader, and Bethuel F. Morris orator. The Sunday Schools took part in 
this celebration for the first time, though subsequently, and till near the breaking 
out of the war, they constituted the main part, if not the whole, of the affair. A 
rifle and artillery company also took part, and ate their customary dinner in Bates' 
Grove in East street, above Market, while the school children marched back to tho 
churches and were sent home. In 1829, the year following, the children took the 
^show " out of the older hands entirely, forming a procession of two town and 
Ave country schools on the circle, and marching, under the direction of Jamea 
Blake, who, for thirty years afterwards held the same conspicuous position, to 
Bates' Qrove, hearing a prayer from Bev. Jamison Hawkins, reading the I>eclara- 
tion from Bbenezer Sharpe, and a speech from James Morrison, and getting the 
long stereotyped feast of rusk and water. 

At the August election of 1828, nine hundred and thirteen votes were cast ia 
the county, and in the following November election nine hundred and sixty-one 
were given, of which Adama got fi.ve hundred and eighty-two^ and Jackson three 
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hundred and MTenty-nine Yery much of the original plat of the town, twentj- 
•ight blocks and seventy-two lots, remained unsold in the winter of 1828. But 
little of the donation outside had been sold. A seyere winter, with an unusually 
heavy snow, ushered in the year 1829. 

During the year, as has been briefly noted before, the Methodist Sunday School 
was organized and separated from the Union School. It began April 24th, with 
eleven teachers and forty-six scholars, and at the close of the year it had twenty- 
seven teachers and one huudred and forty-six scholars. The Indiana Colonization 
Society was organized in the fall, with Judge Isaac Blackford as President This, 
except the churches and Sunday schools, was the only association of that day that 
survived till ours. It seems to have been endowed witn a vitality proportioned to 
its uselessnesB, for a more thoroughly useless affair was never known. The Legisla- 
ture, by the exertions of a trifling little minister, Mr. Mitchell, was induced to ap- 
propriate $5,000 a year to the thing, and if any of it went for anything else than 
Mr. Mitcheirs salary as secretary, it did not go to the colonization of negroes, for 
in twenty years the society sent to Africa from Indiana but one solitary negro. 

There was a great deal of sickness and very little growth in the town in this 
year, 1829, and there was a vast deal of emigration passing through on its way to 
Illinois and Missouri. In the fall many of the contracts on the National Koad 
were let. That for the bridge, still standing and still serviceable, was given, in 
1830, to William H. Wernwag and Walter Blake, for $18,000, and it was completed 
in 1834. The work on the road was fitfully prosecuted for nearly ten years, and 
then was abandoned, at the same time the State's Internal Improvement system 
failed, in 1839. But one of these contracts was the direct cause of an event that 
startled the town and excited more enthusiasm and more reasonable hope than the 
arrival of the capital. This was the arrival of the steamer "Bobert Hanna'' in 
April, 1831. 

General Hanna and others had taken a contract on the National Road, and to 
fiicilitate the transportation of stone and timber necessary to the work, resolved to 
have a steamer brought up the river to tow barges and do other like service. The 
result was the arrival, April 11th, 1831, of the "Robert Hanna," a small steamer, 
but too big for our river, as it soon appeared, for during an excursion, on the i2th, 
with a crowd of. delighted passengers, the limbs of the overhanging trees knocked 
down her chimneys and pilot house and smashed a wheel-house, and when she started 
on her down voyage, on the next day, 13th of April, she ran aground at Hog Island, 
where she lay six weeks, and did not get out of the insdequate stresfoi till fall. 
But as the people did not foresee all this, chiefly because they did not think of the 
water being considerably lower in the summer than the spring, they received the 
'* Hanna" and a barge she was toilring, with every demonstration of joy. Captain 
Blythe's artillery company greeted her with a noisy salute, which the crowd 
•quailed with their shouting. All along the river, as she came up, the noise of her 
"scape pipe" drew spectators from both sides for two or three miles inland. She 
excited confident hopes of a commercial prosperity that had never been cherished 
before or had been given up. She confirmed for the time all that Mr. Engineer 
Ralston bad asserted of the navigable capacity of the river. Even the most mod- 
erate anticipated that for half the year light draught boats could run, and that 
was but little less than is done on the Ohio, and a good deal more than is done on 
the Wabash. A public meeting was called, over which J udge Blackford presided, 
and of which James Morrison was Secretary, urging the improvement of the river, 
and inviting the owners and officers of the boat to dinner. This finished naviga- 
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Uon on White river till the oonstmetion of the '< Got. Morton " in IMS, and tte 
nnTigmtion of White rifer iMiiehed her after a few ineffeetonl attempts to mn op 
to Cold Spring, and one to mn down to Waverly. Nohody expected mnch of ber 
hefore they saw her first trip, and after that they expected nothing hot her entire 
loss to her owners, unless she could he CDUverted to the ignoble use of seraping up 
and carrying boulders for paying the streets. 

But though the nayigation of the riyer ended thus indiiTerently, the arriyal of 
the '* Hanna " in 1831 was, a» already said, hut a confirmation of one o|»nion that 
many had long entertained. So confident was Ooy. Noble of the aayigability, or 
capaeity to be made nayigable, of the riyer, that in 1S29 he offered a reward of 
$200 to the first steamer that should reach Uie town. In the spring of 1830 two 
steamers got pretty well up, die ** Trayeler," Captain Saunders, reaching Spenoer, 
and the ^ Victory " reaching within flfty-fiye miles. As has been heretofore notioed, 
keel boats had seyeral times got safely up and away. In 1822 the ** Sagle " caoM 
up with fifteen tons of salt and whisky from Kanawha, the "Boxer" with thirty- 
three tons of goods from Zanesyille, and the '* Dandy,'' in 1824, arriyed with 
twenty-eight tons of salt and whisky. In 1825 the Legislature appointed Alex- 
ander Balston, the Scotch suryeyor, who had done most of the work of planning 
the plat and laying out the town, Commissioner to sunrey the riyer, and r^ioii 
the practicability and cost of keeping it in nayigable condition. He reported 
that from Sample's Mills, in Bandolph county, to the Wabash, four hundred and 
fifty-flye mil^s— one hundred and thirty to this place, from here to the fork two hun- 
dred and eighty-fiye miles, and from the fork to the Wabash forty miles— could he 
kept nayigable for small boats, three months in the year, at a cost of $l,500i 
Backed by this report the Legislature memoralized Congress for the improyement 
of the riyer, and made appropriations to be expended under the direction of the 
authorities of the counties along its coarse. Some years later, one John Matthews 
proposed a system of slack water nayigation, including dams, locks, lerees, and the 
necessary means, and urged arguments enough for his project if the feasibility of 
it were left out of yiew. But while it was eaey to prore that the nayigation of 
Uie riyer would be a good thing, it was hard to prove that the nayigation would he 
an easy thing. But he pressed h\» suggestions constantly, and in 1851 the Legisla- 
ture chartered the White Riyer Nayigation Company. The company ha» done noth- 
ing, simply because no power less than Omnipotence can do anything with so on- 
promising a case as Whi^e nyer. It falls annually lower and lower. It has but 
few reaches of deep water, and yery many of yery rapid ripples, up which it would 
be no little job to tow a skiff, and an impossible job to row a skiff. These are 
worse eyery way, shallower, swifter, more impassable, than they were ten years 
ago. It .is yery doubtful if there is much more than half the water in the stream 
now that there was in 1840. The reasons need not be discussed here, but the 
fact is palpable to those familiar with the current and condition of the riyer. Its 
nayigation neyer was practicable, except on so small a scale as to leaye little 
chance of benefit, and now it is utterly impracticable on any scale at all. 

The year 1830, like that before it, was uneyentful. The town was stationary' 
and beyond trivial local incidents, there is little to notice. The usual Legislatiye 
session was held, with less than its usual attendance of hangers on, for a winter of 
great seyerity made travel ing, always uncomfortable, a serious evil ; and some com- 
pensation for customary excitements was sought in a legislatiye celebration of the 
8th of January. A. F. Morrison, subsequently so long and well known in the pol- 
itics of the State, d^yered an address on the occasion. A theological debate fol 
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lowed s week or so afterwards, between Rev. Jonathan Kldwell, a XJniTersalist, 
and Rot. Edwin Ray, a Methodist, with the usual result of convincing nobody of 
anything he didn't believe before. No theological debate since Luther ever did. 
The Indiana Democrat was established in the spring by A. F. Morrison, aod took 
the place of the OauUe^ which was discontinued after eight years of the languid 
life of a country paper in a new town and a poor country. This paper, in 1841, 
was superseded by the Indiana Sentinel. A history of the changes in both will be 
found in the detailed notice of the newspapers of the city. The Fourth of July, 
the great event of the year, was thb year made the source of dissension, that came 
near ending fatally. The Sunday Schools were celebrating, and so were the citi- 
aens, the former under James Blake, the latter under DemaS' MoFarland, and each 
leader attempted to enlarge his own crowd at the eipense of the other, by speeches 
at opposite street comers. The result might have been a flght^ if a fortunate rain 
had not separated the crowds, forcing the schools into the Methodist church to 
complete their celebration, and sending the citisens to a neighboring grove to com* 
plete theirs. They did it by a speech from Judge W. W. Wick, and reading by 
A. St. Clair, under the presidency of Judge Isaac Blackford, and with the usual 
4inner and drinking. They attempted to enhance the divided interest of the oc- 
casion by firing a salute from the cannon, but the artillery oompAny was Captain 
Blake's, and he was " in the^ opposite" in this case, and the gun had to be handled 
by raw hands, one of which, beloDging to Andrew Smith, long county Jailor, was 
blown off in the third round. The year was further distinguished by the arrival 
of the first " show," McComber A Co.'s menagerie, which was exhibited at Hen- 
derson's tavern, July 26-27th, and was followed a month afterwards by another. 
The Indiana Historical Society was organized in December, with Benjamin Parke 
for President aod B. F. Morris for Secretary. This association "spread itself* in 
a fashion that promised to make it permanent and of constantly increasing value. 
It elected Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, Lewis Cass, John Calhoun, and pretty 
much all the political notorieties of that day honorary members, and received neat 
little autographic acknowledgments of the honor, which were a long time in the 
oiBce of Henry P. Coburn, the last secretary. John Farnham gave the society its 
most vigorous life and power while it lasted, and enabled it to make some important 
collections of documents and other material of the history of the State and the 
Korthwest. A gift enterprise by T. A. Langdon, who offered the Indianapolis Ho- 
tel as the highest prize, closed the year, which was exceedingly cold, a state of the 
weather tha't continued the whole winter, and in February covered the ground 
with more than a foot of snow, and brought the thermometer down to 18® below 
«ero. 

The year 1831 was marked by several events of no little importance in them- 
aelves, but promising far more in their consequences. On the 2nd and 3rd of Feb- 
ruary the Legislature chartered companies, recently formed, for the construction 
of no less than six railroads, to center at Indianapolis. They were the first active 
manifestations of the spirit of etiterprise engendered by the then recent introduo- 
tiun of railways, exhibited in the Stale, and led the way for that wholesale system 
of internal improvements four years later, which, promising such ample benefits, at 
first loaded the State with such unmitigated evils. They were immature as well as 
premature. No adequate means had been provided, or even forseen, for their con- 
ilruction, and in the condition of the country at that time, there would have been 
no profitable use for them all. Twenty years later, with ten times the population, the 
eonntry was unable to maintain even a smaller number of centralised railroads, and 
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if these oonld have been boilt, there is no doubt they would hAve been disMtroof 
fiulnres for a time long enough to have rusted the rails ofll Bat new settlers and 
settlements are enthusiastic, confident and unoalculating, and they took little 
heed of any consideration but that a railroad to every p<nnt of the compass firooi 
the capital would do a vast deal of good. The necessary condition — ^ if it can ba 
made to pay and kept up " — was not thought of. So charters were granted for 
the Madison & Indianapolis, Lawrenceburg & Indianapolis, Harrison & Indian^H 
olit, New Albany, Salem & Indianapolis, and Ohio & Indianapolis railroads. TIm 
wild character of these enterprises can be seen from the proposition to make rail* 
roads fh>m New Albany and Harrison (Corydon) to Indianapolis, two lines that 
would start but a few miles apart, and inevitably " cut each others' throats." Sur- 
veys were made on four of them, the Madison, Lawrenceburg, JelTersonville and L»- 
Ikyette, but nothing more done, and their obvious impossibility caused them to be 
given up. But the growing fiivor of internal improvements impelled a new effort 
on a larger scale, aod later they were re-chartered and some work done upon them. 
But in 1836 the State took several of them into her own hands, together with tlie 
combined canals and turnpikes of the g^reat system, and carried them on till she 
broke down under the load. 

On the 10th of February it was resolved to build a State House, on the report 
of a committee at the preceding session. The unsold lots of the donation, it was 
supposed, would furnish $58,000, and the house, it was estimated, would cost $56^ 
000, and as a proof that the wild calculations of the railroad mania did not affect 
other business, it is to be noted that the house actually did cost but $60,000, a very 
little advance upon the estimate for a public work of any kind. James Blake was 
appointed commissioner to supervise the work, obtain plans and* materials, and 
prepare generally for active operations, with an appropriation of $3,000 for these 
preliminaries. The plan (for which he was authorized to offer $150) was to include 
a senate chamber for fifty members, a hall for one hundred representatives, rooms 
for the Supreme Court and the State library, with twelve committee rooms and the 
necessary appurtenances, at a cost of $45,000. The commissioner did his work, 
and obtained a plan from Ithiel Town and I. J. Davis, of New York, which whea 
reported to the Legislature of 1832 was approved, and Oov. Noah Noble, Morris 
Morris and Samuel Merrill, appointed to saperintend the construction. The build- 
ing was to be finished by November, 1838, and received upon the examination and 
approval of a committee of five from each house. These commissioners contracted 
with Ithiel Town, the architect, for the work at $58,000. He began early in 1832, 
and finished in December of 1835, in time for the meeting of the Legislature. The 
work was well done, but of bad material in the foundation. It was blue Bluff 
stone, far less durable than brick, but easily obtained and easily worked. It was 
slaty, and showed its disposition to scale in a few years after it was put into the 
building. It has now decayed so greatly as to disfigure, if not endanger, portions 
of the walls. The style of the building is Orecian, following the Parthenon, ex- 
cept in the preposterous little dome. If that had been left off it would have been 
handsome and tasteful, though the Grecian style is not fitted for a level country 
Its heavy architrave, low roof, square form, and lack of elevation, make it look 
squatty in a plain. It is intended for hilly and broken countries, where, capping 
natural elevations, it will harmo'nise with the scenery, which high and peaked 
buildings would not. Like all productions of real genius, it is adapted to its cir- 
eumstances, and shows to less advantage anywhere else. This would have been a 
grave but not insuperable otjection to the style of the State House. But the in 
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oongraonSy contemptible dome should bare condemned it utterly. It don't belong 
to tbe Ckeeimn style, it is Roman. The Greeks knew nothing of domes or arches. 
And it looks just as well with the columns, pilasters, deep architrave and inclined 
roof of a Qrecian structare, as a duck-billed cap on a Quaker coat. 1 he stucco^ 
too, was a bad suggestion. No plaster work will last in the extreme yicissitudes ef 
our climate. It is wet one day, frozen the next, thawed the next, and rotting att 
in a few years. So the building soon looked ragged and old. Now it looks dis- 
gusting. But it was thought a fine thing thirty-five years ago. It cost $60,000, 
but $2,000 more than the contract. It is 200 feet long and 100 wide, or about these 
figures. No doubt it will be soon replaced. It is in constant meed of repairs. In 
December, 1867, the vaulted ceiling of the Kepresentatives' hall fell, and if there 
had been anybody in the "bar" it would inevitably have killed them. It made a 
work that cost several thousand dollars to repair completely. In 1834 a plowing- 
match began the work of throwing dirt from the outer side of the square to the 
eenter, and this, with a good deal of foreign addition, made the elevation on which 
the State House stands. The ground was raised about nine feet, and the trees, the 
larger ones now growi«g, planted the year following. 

About the same time that the construction of the State House was decided, the 
Agent of the State was ordered to divide the donation outside of the town plat into 
out lots and sell them in the May following. The subdivision included about nine- 
teen hundred acres, offered for sale in lots of two to fifty acres, at the minimum 
price of ten dollars an acre. A portion only was sold. As if to concentrate into 
the month of February all the startling events possible, Samuel Henderson, the 
Postmaster since the establishment of the office in 1822, was removed to make room 
for John Cain. And Mr. M. G. Bogers, the first artist, a portrait painter, visited the 
capital. The steamer " Bobert Hanna," arrived on the 11th of April, producing, in 
eonjunotion with the newly awakened spirit of railroad enterprise, an extraordi- 
nary excitement, and great hopes of a commercial importance destined to be real- 
alized only in the next generation. A case of small pox, in May, created an 
excitement of a less pleasant kind. A public meeting was called to consider the 
ease of Sophia Overall, a colored victim of the dreadful malady, and Dr. S. G. 
Mitchell, Isaac Coe, L. Dunlap, John B. MoClure, C. McDongal, John S. Mothers- 
liead, Wm. Tiohnor and John H. Sanders, were appointed a Board of Health, to 
Bee that the disease did not become epidemic. But the case, if it was small poz, 
"Was deterred by these formidable preparations for resistance f^om spreading, and 
the matter ended. The first soda fountain was put up by Dunlap & McDougal » 
the first elephant was exhibited, and the first three-story brick house, near the cor- 
ner of Meridian street, on the north side of Washington, was erected during the 
summer. The August election brought out 950 votes. The first Methodist Confer- 
emce was held in October, and the Indianapolis Lyceum, for the delivery of sden* 
tific lectures and debates, was organised about the same time. 

The spring of 1832 brought with it nothing important But in June came 
mews of the Black Hawk war, and the then celebrated but no# forgotten ** Bloody 
Three Hundred," who deserve a place beside Tennyson's " Six Hundred," organised 
to represent Indiana in the fktal fields of that last of the Indian wars east of the 
Mississippi. One hundred and fifty mounted men of the fortieth regiment of mili- 
tia, and as many from the regiment in the adjoining counties, were called for by 
Col. Alexander W. Bussell, and rendezvoused in the grove on Washington street* 
where John Carlisle's residence now stands, then part of the military ground. 
They came with the regular equipments of Indian fighters, backwoods rifles, rook-' 
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ft]i%wkt, kairet, a pound of powder in each man's horn, and a bnehskia "ahei- 
poach," with an adequate qaaniity of bolleU. They were organised into thrM 
eompaniei nnder detains J. P. Drake, J. W. Bedding, and Henrj Brenton. Go|. 
John L. Kinnard was one of the party. Col. K. was subsequently elected to Con- 
gress oyer W. W. Wick, and was blown up in a raeing explosion on the Ohio^ <m 
his way to his soeend session of Congress, and scalded to death. He was one of tha 
most popular and decidedly the most promising young man of his day in tha 
State. He began as a school teacher. The morning before the march to Chicago 
the grove was foil of boys throwing tomahawks, and soldiers preparing arms and 
knapsacks. The street (for there was but one) was full of crying women and 
wondering children, and OA. Bussell, as he rode up with a big swofd in a leather 
scabbard, was regarded as a second — not a third — Napoleon. The "Bloody Three 
Hnndrfd " marched for Chicago, but never got any fiirther. They met no adven* 
tures, and did no duty except marching, aud came home again eoYcred with duat 
if not glory. It was told of them, at the time, that one of them, who was standing 
gnard at night up near the Lake, got frightened at a cow and fired, raising an alarm 
and bringing out the whole valorous host to the perilous encounter, but it was 
probably a calumny. The war was ended before -they " got a smelL" They got 
back on the 3d of July, and had a share of the celebration and dinner the next 
day, where they were regarded as " veterans." They were guided — for there were 
DO roads up north in those days — by Mr. W. Conner, the same whose early settlement 
in the White Biver region was noted in the first chapter of this history. He was 
certainly capable, if any man was. The troops were paid in the January follow- 
ing, by Major Lamed. Their departure was signalized by more blood shed thas 
their campaign. In firing a salute from the oaonon, William Warren had both his 
arms blown ofll Injuring its gunners seems to have been about all the service that 
Captain Blake's gun ever did. 

In August and September meetings were frequently held, under the inspiration 
of John Givan and Charles I. Hand and others, to build a market house at some 
convenient point, and it was done the year following— contracted for in May and 
finished in August— on the half square north of the Court house. Josiah Davis^ 
Thomas McOouat and John Walton were charged with the supervision of the work. 
Dr. L. Dunlap, J. L. Hall and Demss McFarland were appointed the first Trust^si 
of the County Seminary The first Foundry was started in August, in Stringtown, 
by B. A. McPherson, and continued in operation some years. The oholera created 
a good deal of alarm this summer, and public meetings were held and sanitary 
measures suggested, but the epidemic passed us by. 

On the 3d of September the first steps were taken to form a municipal govem* 
ment for the capital. Before that it had been simply a more densely populated sec- 
tion of the wilderness, with no cohesion or control more than any other square 
mile of land. It was governed by State laws and State officers. On that day it 
was resolved to become an incorporated town, under the general law, and an elec« 
tion was held shortly after for the ^jq Trustees provided by the law for towns thus 
organised. Samuel Henderson, late Post master, was made President of the Boardi 
J. P. Griffith Clerk, and Samuel Jennison, Marshal and Collector. It was an 
exceedingly loose organization, but it answered well enough for a little town of a 
little more than a thousand inhabitints. Five wards were formed, divided by Ala- 
bama, Pennsylvania, Meridian and Tennessee streets, running the whole length ol 
the plat Certain ordinances were adopted, and a certain portion of townly dignity 
eiiamed. A connected history of the municipal government will be given. 
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an its appartenanoea^ in another place, and nothing more need be said of it here. 
Barly in the ensuing year, 1833, General Harrison visited, for the first time» 
the capital of the State, of which, in its territorial condition, he was so long Got- 
tmor, and in which the greatest aohieTements of his honored career were accom- 
plished. He was given a public dinner at Washington Hall, on the 17th of Janu- 
ary, where he made a speech touching the exciting political issues of that day — 
BuUification and its accompaniments — and of course fbr the Union. His visit, with 
the usual excitement created by the session of the Legislature, gave a deg>ee of 
animation to social life and public feeling certainly not equaled since the arrival 
of the Hanna in 1831. He came back in 1835, but never afterwards. 

There was engaged, at this time, either on the National Road bridge with Mr. Wern- 
wag, or on some work on the west side of the river, a young man of good appearance 
and manners by the name of William McPherson. He was accused by the scandal 
of the day of licentious habits, and of intrigues that did him no credit. From 
some cause he obtained the ill will of Michael Van Blaricum, the ferryman at the 
Washington street ferry. There were many reports of the origin of the difficulty, 
and Among others, one that inculpated McPherson with Yan Blaricum's wife. On 
the 8th of May, 1833, he was crossing the ferry with the ferrymao, when the latter, 
in the middle of the river, and in full sight of several persons, purposely rooked 
the boat, upset it, and threw McPherson, who could not swim, out, and drowned 
him. It was the first murder that had been committed in the town, and it created a 
great deal of excitement, which was increased by the difficulty of finding the body. 
Captain Blake's cannon was taken down to the bluff bank, where Merritt & Cough- . 
lin's woolen factory now stands, and it was fired to raise the corpse, ineffectually. 
It was recovered the next day after the murder; Yan Blaricum, who* belonged to 
the family of one of the very earliest settlers, was a bad man, but from some cause, 
probably the opinion that his " domestic peace " had been damaged, he was sentenced 
to but three years in the penitentiary, and had served but half the term^ when 
Gov. Noble pardoned him. He returned and lived in the city, just at the west end 
of the bridge, for several years afterwards. 

The cholera panic was renewed thii year. A case or two supposed to be chol- 
era, with its prevalence elsewhere, created so much alarm that the 26th of June 
"Was observed a» a day of fasting, and prayer, and in July a public meeting, suh- 
■tfribed $1,000 to provide hospital conveniences, appointed a committee often — half 
doctors, half eitisens — to act as a Board of Healthy and assigned minor committees 
^ each ward. Suitable measures were taken ; the Governor's Circle building was 
"taken for a hospital, and Dr. John E. McClure appointed to the charge of it. Ko 
<ase occurred, and the preparations were, happily, lost. Following the cholera 
^same the first circus, in August (Brown & Bailey's circus and menagerie), and 
placed itself in the open lot south of Henderson s hotel, then and for several years 
afterwards the only spot used for these exhibitions. It created a great deal of talk 
among the religious, who were williog to see the animals, but condemned the circus 
as immoral and irreligious. The feeling was almost universal then, and is not 
wholly dead yelL The **show '* did a good business, as "shows" of all kinds almost 
invariably have done f^om that day to this. 

The great meteoric shower of November 13th excited an alarm, not quite so 
l^eneral, but in some minds far more intense than did the cholera. It was deemed 
a portent of some great Divine display of wrath, if not the herald of the Last Day 
itself. It was certainly the most awful exhibition, to an uneducated mind, and the 
most sublime to an educated mind, that can be concieved. The sky rained lire as 
thickly as it ever did rain drops, apparently, till the rising day prat the lights out- 
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CnftABTBB OT OLD tTATI BAHK — BIITKIHO TUHD — "BAMK OV TBS 8TATB — ^EAILBOAll 
nrmiP&IBB — tost FIKS COMPAHT — TIBST AORICULTUmAL 80CI1CTT — OOUVTT 
'fAIB — BPSCULATIYB SPIRIT — ^PBOPntTT REBIHG — BBBXTOLESTT SOCinT — UT- 
X&ABT 80CIBTT — UrTXBNAIi IMPBOTXMXJIT 8T8TXM — FAILUBX— nATB DBBT 
▲BD BABKBUPTCT — PATMBBT OP 8TATX DBBT^-BUIB OF PRITATB BO8DI BB0 
THB 8XG0ND MUBDBB — ^WABnVOTOK HALL — PIB8T IVSUBAVCB OOMPAVT— - 
CHAIB OAHO — ^RACUrO AVD FIOHnVO. 

^^N the 28th of JaniiAry, 1834, the L^latare chartered the State Baok of 
^y Indiana, with a capital of $1,600,000, in $50 shares, the State taking half the 
^ stock, and private holders the remainder. The charter was to nin twent j- 
fiTC years. The State raised the money far her interest by the sale of what wetB 
known as '' Bank bonds," and her share of the dividends, after extinguishing these 
bonds, it was proTided sbonld go to the establishment of a general School Fond. 
A Board called the Sinking Fund Board, was constituted to manage this fund of 
dividends, and was authorised to lend it, in any desired amounts, upon landed secu- 
rity, at seven per cent interest. By this wise provision, poor borrowers, settlers 
who desired to buy land, and all who wanted loans on long time, were acoommod»- 
ted, and during the whole life of the Bank the Sinking Fund was a most important 
adjunct Its loans went into every county of the State, and being amply secured* 
and renewable ad HMftim, they made at once an immense profit for the ultimate 
school fund, and an incalculable benefit to the people. When the magnitude of the 
fond began to be apparent, on the recommendation of Gov. Wright its avails were 
ordered by the Legislature to be invested in the State's five per cent bonds, issued 
in the place of those- issued in 1836 for internal improvements. By this arrange- 
ment a double advantage was secured. The public debt was extinguished to the 
amount of the avails of the school fund, and a permanent investmei^ of the fund 
was made in the credit of the State. The foreign debt became a domestic debt, at a 
low rate of interest, and the taxes that would otherwise go abroad remained at 
home to teach our children. It was paying a debt and levying a school tax both. 
The final yield of this fund of the State's dividends, thus vastly increased, was 
$3,700,000, after paying the " Bank bonds." 

Of the Bank itself the history belongs rather to the State than the city, but a 
general sketch of it will not be out of place here. The L^islature reserved the 
right to elect the President and half the Directors. The stockholders elected the 
other half of the Directors. Samuel Merrill, late State Treasurer, was elected the 
first Pi^ident, and Galvin Fletcher, Seaton W. Norris, Robert Morrison and Thos. 
B. Scott Directors. The organization was made on the 13th of February, begin- 
ning with ten branches, but ultimately increasing them to sixteen. Books for stock 
sabscriptions were opened on the 7th of April following, and remained open thirty 
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dvys. The stock was, of course, readily taken. James M. Baj was made Cashier, 
and he held the position till the bank was *' wound up." 

The Bank and its branches began business on the 20th day of November, 1834. 
The " mother bank," as it was called, was first kept in the Qovemor's Circle build- 
ing. It was afterwards removed to Washiogton street, and kept there till 1840. 
In the meantime the Directors had been building a very substantial, and by no means 
onornamental, structure on the narrow peak between Illinois street and Kentucky 
avenue, on the site of an old pottery establishmont, one of the first erected in the 
dty. In 1840 a removal was made into this building, and there the bank remained 
daring the remainder of its corporate life. The Bank pf the State of Indiana — a 
sort of successor, or meant io be, of the State Bank of Indiana — next occupied the 
building, and remained till ft collapsed under the National Bank act. The build- 
ing has since been occupied as an insarance office and head quarters of one of the 
political parties. The Indianapolis Branch of the State Bank was organized on 
the 11th of November, by the appointment of Hervey Bates, President, and B. F, 
If orris, Oashier. They were succeeded in a few years by Calvin Fletcher as Presi- 
dent, and Thomas H. Sbarpe as Cashier, and these very efficient officers remained 
in the management of the Bank till it was wound up. Very few institutions of 
any kind have continued so long in the same hands as this bank. It was first kept 
in a building belonging to Mr. Bates on Washington Street and Virginia avenue, 
but in 1840 the building on the corner of Pennsylvania street and Virginia avenue 
was completed, and the bank removed to that. When the bank was wound up, 
this building (which contained the Cashier's residence as well a? the bank), waa 
sold for $16,000, to the Sinking Fund, which, though an adjunct 'of the bank in 
its origin, had an independent existence and business, and many a year to run 
before it could close out its wide-spread loans, and secure its mortgages. But in 
1867 the Fund had worked its way through so nearly to the end that its business 
was transferred by the Legislature to the State Auditor, the building became unne- 
cessary, and it was sold to the Franklin Insurance Company, for $30,000. 

No Bank ever organized in the United States ^yas managed more prudently 
or to greater advantage both of the borrowers and of the stockholders than the 
Stat** Bank. The Indianapolis Branch would loan but $200 to any one person, except 
when engaged in hog or grain buying, and then it would lend liberally. Tdis reso- 
Intion caused a good deal of complaint of ** narrowness" and ** stinginess," but it 
prevented wild speculation, and saved the Bank from many a loss. The effect 
of it was that business men in need of immediate accommodation were accommodated, 
and those whose annual traffic in stock was the life of the farming interest, were 
supplied as far as a perfect knowledge of the trader's judgment and means indicated 
would be safe. In 1837, May 18th, the State Bank suspended specie payments, and 
resumed again on the order of the Legislature, June 15th, 1842.- 

In 1866, in anticipation of the expiration of the charter of the State Bank, the 
Legislature, by a close vote, and after a vast deal of intriguing and management, 
suspected to be not entirely f^e fi'om corrupt elements, chartered the Bank of the 
State of Indiana, an institution somewhat like its predecessor in general features, 
but solely a stock holders' affair. The State had no interest in it. Gov. Wright, 
believing it to be the work of speculators, who had arranged to snatch all the stock 
and allow no fSair competition for its possession, vetoed the bill, but it was passed 
over his head. When the stock books were opened for the seventeen branches, there 
was some appearance of the " grab game " which the Governor apprehended, and 
at the next session of the Legislature he made a long argument before the Senate 
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to show that Araud had been praotioed, and that the charter should be canceled. 
But the Bank was too strong then to be oTertumed^ and lived till the National Bank 
system of Mr. Chase killed it. Its branches were generally converted into National 
banks. It was organized on the 1st of November, 1865, with Hugh M'Cullough, 
late Secretary of the Treasury, as President — he was, also, President of the State 
Bank during the last four years of its existence — and James M. Ray, also of the 
State Bank, Cashier. It began business with the beginning ef the year 1867, with 
a capital of $1,836,000, and continued prosperously till, as before remarked, the 
National Bank system overwhelmed it. In 1866 it was antborized by the Legisla- 
ture to *' Wind up," and did so as soon after as practicable. It was kept in the old 
State Bank building on Kentucky avenue, which it bought, and subsequently sold 
to the Franklin Insurance Company. Hugh M'Gullough, G. W. Rathbone and 
James M. Ray were Presidents, and Mr. Ray and Joseph M. Moore Cashiers. The 
Branch in this city was organized July 26th, 1866, with $100,000, capital, afterwards 
doubled, and with W. H. TalboU for President. It began business in 1867, with 
the " mother '* bank, in the room where Cobb's drug store now is. George Tousey 
was then the President, and C. S. Stevenson Cashier. In 1861 Stevenson was 
appointed Paymaster in the army, and David B. Snyder was made Cashier. The 
bank was shortly before removed to the comer room of Yohn's block, Washington 
and Meridian streets, where it has since remained. D. M. Taylor was made Cashier 
in 1866, and Oliver Tousey President. As a branch of the Bank of the State it 
was wound up soon after this, and converted into a National Bank, in which charac- 
ter it still keeps its old place. A general notice of Banks will be found in another 
place. 

In the spring of 1834 a railroad meeting was held here to obtain subscriptions 
to the Lawrenceburgh road, and the practice, now so general, of making county 
subscriptions by county Boards, to be paid by taxation, was inaugurated. The 
railroad fever, which reached its climax two years afterwards, was now rising fSsst 
As stated in a preceding chapter, lines had been projected from Indianapolis, La- 
fayette and Madison, as well as Lawrenceburg and other points, and nothing hav- 
ing been done with most of them, they were rechartered in this and the following 
year, and in 1836 assumed by the titate. Nothing came of the Lawrenceburgh 
line, except a little grading at one or two points. 

Besides the chartering of the State Bank, and of the several railroad compa- 
nies, the year 1834 witnessed the first local organisation of the Whig party. The 
first meeting was held May 17th in the Court house — which continued to be the 
common political forum as long as it lasted — under RobeH Brenton, familiarly 
known in the " unrespective " vernacular of the backwoods as "Old Bob Brenton," 
and speeches were made by Hiram Brown, a most unwavering Whig to the last 
hour of his life, and a man of extraordinary, though not persevering, talents, and by 
Wm. Quarles, a greatly overrated criminal lawyer, John H. Scott and John Hobart, 
the latter the first native poet of whom our city or its vicinity could. boast The 
first brewery did not grew out of this "Whig movement, as we of the "lager beer 
period " of politics might easily conjecture, but out Of the enterprise of John L 
Young and Wm. H. Wemwag, and was got ready for work during this summer 
It was located just west of where the canal was afterwards run. at the west end of 
Maryland street. It did not do a very large business, and Mr. Young subsequently 
failed in it, when it passed into other hands. A few years ago it was abandoned. 
A rope-walk was also established during the year, near the nuurket house, and the 
Pension Agency was removed here firom Gorydon. 
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The eompletion of the State House in 1835, in time for the meeting of the 
LegiBlsture in December, was the most noted event of the year, though lesB 
directly oonneoted with our municipal history than another event that sprang from 
It. As it approached completion, and the infaluable deposits of public laws and 
records which it would contain began to rise into full appreciation, the Legislature 
Mw the necessity of protecting it, not only by insurance, but by preventive agen- 
cies, and authorized the Treasurer to procure twenty-five buckets, with suitable 
ladders for reaching the roof, and to pay half the expense of getting a fire engine, 
if the citisens would make up the other half. A meeting was held on the 12th of 
February to eifoct this object, and the existing fire- bucket company — which had 
done little more good than furnish the harness-making establishments with pretty 
Ikir contracts for leather buckets like small barrels, awkward in shape and unman- 
ageable in service, for it was hard to throw water out of them on account of their 
contracted mouths— was reorganised as the Marion Fire Engine, Hose, and Protec- 
tion Company, with Caleb Scudder as the first captain. The meeting requested 
the town trustees to raise their half of the cost of an engine by a tax, and to levy 
at the same time enough to construct five public wells. The engine called the 
** Marion," an "end-brake," of the best construction, by Merrick of Philadelphia^ 
and by far the most serviceable " machine " the city ever had, was bought during 
the year, and received in September. It was placed, as before atated, in a small 
firame house on the north side of the Circle, subsequently enlarged to a two-story, 
and made the Council chamber, in the upper story. Thus was commenced the City 
Fire Department, always a prominent feature of a city government and history. A 
detailed account of it, and its abrogation for the present paid steam department^ 
will be found in another place. 

About the same time that the engine company was formed, the first State Agri- 
coltural Society was organised, with James Slake, Larkin Simms, John Owen and 
M. M. Heokle as directors, of whom Mr. Blake was President and Mr. Henkle Sec- 
retary. Steps were taken to diffuse a knowledge of, and interest in, agriculture by 
premiums for essays^ and to organize county auxilliary societies. A State oonven^ 
tion was held on the 14th of December, in the State House, at which little was 
aooomplished, and not much more was done at the few meetings which followed, and 
the affair died. It was premature. The country was too new, the means of 
transportation too inadequate, to allow of Fairs and a competition and comparison 
of agricultural efforts, and without these practical results and illustrations a 
•uciety can not hope to be mere than a debating club. A county society was formed 
here in June, with Nathan B. Palmer as President, and Douglass Maguire as Sec- 
retary. Some money was obtained by subscription for premiums, and the Board 
ef Justices donated fifty dollars of public money, so that, altogether, the society 
was enabled to distribute in premiums at the first fair, ^eld on the last two days of 
October, about $180. Subscriptions to the amount of $400 were made for the next 
fiair, and there was enough local interest manifested to warrant the hope that the 
exhibition would become permanent, but it failed with the State society in a few 
years. 

The internal improvement fever was now almost at its hight Bven sober, cal- 
enlating men began to see lines of railway stretching off to every point of the 
ecnnpass, and canals with long processions of loaded boats pouring wealth into the 
capital, and enterprise through every corner of the State. Speculation began to 
prow vigorous. Of all the projected lines of improvement, there were few that 
did not aim at the capitaL Property was bound to rise in talue as business crowded 



the si ie eto . And as imagiiifttioii taw property rimBg^ttiUriM. It lad bean doin^ 
M for ft yeftr or two. Lots liftd d«a1>lod iu Tmloe tinoe tlM int piojeeled set of 
deftiDot Tftilroftds had bees ebmrtered. On WaiktBgtoii street tlwj were worth $•# 
to $75 ft front foot nil wae aometliing promieing; fiir ft 7011U1, wHk lup ftrtt toIv 
to cast, Bftj reeoUeet wben loU on Wa^ogten atreet, b e t wee n minois and Heri^ 
(Kan, with boildings open tbeu — boildiiiga now atanding^aa i n e urpor mted parte of 
pnlfttial atmc tnica were told for $12^ s foot. The aettlement wbieh, ainee tfc» 
giceat agne epidenie of 1821^ bad been erowding^ eastward, be^ui to aorge \mA 
towftrda the riTer again. I#ote aloog the probnUe line of the ennal tewina Talomble^ 
and sold rapidly, in the proportieo thnt the canal now impairs their TalnoL Hon 
than one fiunOy eateblished itaelf deae to the ditch, aa s cholee apot for n rsaidemoay 
with ft blindness to nnanitftbility that paisles one now. Annrng ethera, Wfllinaa 
Qoftrlea, the Inwyer, with eonslderftble aristocratic pretensions, bailt n honae on thr 
east bank of the encftl and sonth side of Washington street, nndsr this atmagv 
delnaion. The ferer went oi^ in n few yenrs, in n prostration thftt cnme near boin^ 
fiital. This waa the trst specnlatiTe en ia the history of the city. In the earfier 
yeen, wlien lots wein still sold by the Stete's ft^^nt, there wes not Mon^ enoogb 
to boy fbr speeulntioiL Kost of it was done witb the porpoee of holding on. 

In KoTomber the BeoeTolent Society was organised, with Tcry mneh the aaow 
stmctnre that it still retnins. HsTing little to do, end appealing for s u pp ort directly 
to erery householder by its Tisitors, it was kept up when more pretentioos aflaiia 
fiuled. No small pert of its sostftiniog influence came firom the dmracter of ikm 
eoDtributions it asked. Like ''BUI Crewder's'* ehftrity sermon, it wanted «^old 
dothea, old coats, old hats, or any good-for-nothing old thing that ndbody dse weirid^ 
hftTC.'' And these were readily given, and used with increaaing beneit erery yenr. 
Money was not usunlly solidted at the outset, or for n number of years aHerwnidar 
though it was often given, nnd of course, judidously used. Now it is really ft Tory 
importftnt and indispensable institution, managing Urge sums of mon^, and raai 
accumulfttiens of clothing and ether beneTolent materiaL Ito system of collection 
end distribution has remained uneh%ngedf and its mnnagement in in Tory much thn 
same hnnds, except as deeth hfts remored them, that trst undertook it. Yidton— 
ft^gentlenum and lady of the higbeat respeetability dways — are i^ipointed %» 
dedgnated portions of the city, end they ftpply, ftrmed with baakets,*ftt OTory hooae 
for anything thnt porerty end distress can mnke serrieeable. And theae coUeC' 
tionsaie kept in charge of an officer, who gives them out on the order of the mnnn- 
gers. A necessitous person has only to see any one of the score of mnnagers nnA 
show that there is no impodtion, to get ade(|ttftte reliet 

A literaiy Society was formed this year, too, tsking the place of the I^roMnaa*. 
It was ft young men's aifiur, and dcToted itself to the ordinary eserdses of snek 
aasodfttions, debetes and essays. It was sobeeqnently merged into, or compounded 
with, the Union Literary Sodety, organiaed by the elder pupils of the Sesdnniy, 
and by the latter name it was known daring its last and moat important yeui^ 
when it was incorporated under the general law (1847), and had, by mndi adieitn* 
tion, obtained money to procure lecturers of celebrity. Its own members sosn^ 
times ddiTcred its addresses, but the ministers of the dty more fkvqneatly were 
the speakers, and their churches the ledure halls. Henry Ward BeecherdeliTeted 
one. Dr. Samuel Johnson, the amiable and gifted Bpiscopal rector, deUrered two or 
three. Dr. Fisher, of Cincinnati, was obtained fbr a course of fjur lectures in 1848* 
Horace Oredey deliTcred one lecture in 18&8, in Masonic Hall, and Rot. J. O 
yieteker,- who waa one of tlw oMiiibeni tfaat had leetoied before il in 184T, en his 
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teturn from Brasil mide an Addreai in the same Hall. It was the predeoessor, and 
an ef&dent one^ tooy of the present Y. M. C A., and other leoturing associations. 

The ibeteorology of 1835 is noteworthy. The spring ^nd summer were remark- 
able for the freqneney and Tolame of their rain falls. At Fort Wayne, it was reported 
by Mr. Jesse L. Williams, says Mr. Brown, that ten inches of rain fell in two htmn. 
This was eqoal to a water spent Hardly less remarkable was the occurrenoe of a 
aeTore firost oo the night of the 1st of July, and the suooession of a period of nno- 
snal heat and drouth. On August 18th a ftirious tornado swept over the country, 
greatly damaging houses, fences, trees and stock. And the winter of 183&-36 was 
almost unbroken till April. 

The year 1836 is memorable both in State and municipal history, as that which 
gaTS form and actiTe life to the wild schemes of improvement so often adTerted to. 
The National road was in process of construction. The New York and Erie Canal, 
a gigantic State enterprise, had for ten years been successful and remuneratiTe. 
Improvements were going on everywhere, and stimulating a spirit here which 
necessity created. The country was rapidly filling up, and its lands thickening 
vith crops of grain, and teemiog with hogs. But there was no outlet except 
through vast forests and almost impassable roads. A railroad or canal would be of 
incalculable benefit This was clear. The difficulty through which very few saw 
olearly, or saw at all, was that every section of the State wanted a railroad or a 
canal, and no one would concede its claims to another, and none could be made a 
State work without the consent of the others. Thus when it was proposed that the 
Stale should undertake the work of internal improvement, these sectional jealous- 
^BB, co-operating with the general confidence that every work when completed would 
pay an immense revenue to the Treasury, making taxation an obsolete necessity, 
forced the assumption of, or contribution of help to, nearly every enterprise that had 
been projected, in which there was any appearance of life or prospect of final 
Advantage. The State took them all up, and issued $10,000,000 of bonds, to raise 
tlie mott^ to prosecute them. The act was passed and approved on the 2dth of Jan- 
aaiy, 1836| but it was asoertidnedni>y a test vote on the Idth that the Internal Im- 
provement Bill would pass, and the town was illuminated at night, and a scene of 
aathnsiastio oongratulation and jollification enacted which msny now living will 
remember, not only for its brilliance, but for the period of suffering and stagnation 
to which it led so speedily and certainly. It was good while it lasted. The con- 
eoqnenee of that measure was a State debt of some $16,088,000, on which no inter- 
net was paid for six or seven years. The great financial crash of 1837 broke down 
the enterprise in 1839, and at that time it was abandoned. The combined railroads, 
canals and tampikes amounted to 1,289 miles, and only 281 in the aggregate had 
been oompleted, at an expense of $8,164,628 21, while the remaining 1,008 miles it' 
was estinated would cost $19,914,244 more. The work never paid the State a cent. 
The whole eoet was money thrown in the water. In 1846 an arrangement waa^ 
jBade with our creditors to take the Wabash and Erie Canal with some 2,000,000 
•crea of land donated to it by Congress, to complete the work to Bvansville, and to 
keep it in serviceable condition, in payment of half the debt For the other half' 
of the prindpal, 6 per cent, bonds were issued, and for the unpaid interest 2"} per 
oent bondf were given. Within the present year the last of the bonds has been 
redeemed, and the last dollai of the burthen created by the measure for which the 
town was iUominated in 1836, thirty-four years ago, has been paid. The State ie- 
oot of debt^ and has a surplus. As remarked in the first part of this chapter, a 
laige portion of theae redeemed bonds have been paid out of the school ftind, aAd. 
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Urns tbe State bss become tbe debtor of ber own cbildreo instead of foreic^ ercd* 
iton. Tbe interest sbe payt now goes to tbe diiRuion of free education instead of 
Uie pockets of pletboric capitalists. 

An attempt was made at tbe Onbematorial election in tbe year following, lo 
stem tbe torrent of popular caprice, bj tbe concentration of all opposition vpoa 
Jobn Damon t for QoTcmor, against DaTid Wallace, tbe candidate of tbe Improve- 
ment party, pretty mncb tbe same as tbe Whig party. Tbe Dnmont men called 
tbemselres tbe ^ Modiilers," wbo wanted to take up a work at a time, and, carrying 
less weigbt, be more likely to get tbrougb. It was sound policy, but tbere were too 
many interests inTolved in tbe combination of eoterprises to be oTcrbome by rm^ 
son, and tbe *' Modifiers " were beaten. Oct. Wallace was eloquent and iuTincible on 
tbe '* stump" in bis exposition of tbe adTantages of tbe poesession by tbe State of 
tbese great works. Their rcTenue would make taxation unnecessary, tbe dcTclo]^ 
iment of businees they would create would giTe profitable employment to CTCiy man, 
.and ^ two dollars a day and roast beef ' would be as little as any one would put up witb. 
That " two dollars and roast beef" made a rery effectiTe Democratic war cry during 
'tbe "bard times," from 1839 to 184i, when employment was scarce and money 



Tbe same disaster that oTerwbelmed tbe State's credit crushed priTate busini 

Merchants owing bills for goods in the East, made unutnally large by tbe freshet of 

speculation and the unhealthy inflation of trade of the preceding years, found them* 

seWes " broken," and hog speculators " went down " as &st as ever their droTCS did 

before the slaughter boose hammers of tbe Cincinnati packing booses. Tbe Bank, 

as already noted, suspended specie payment. Propertj bought at tbe big prices of 

tbe enthusiastic era could not be sold at all. Nobody had any money. Men with 

thousands of acres of rich land, and doaens of eligible town lots, were no better able 

to pny than those wbo had not ground enough for a grave. Several remi^dies wore 

devised for this State of affairs, FirsL Eastern creditors were wise enough to see 

that debts pressed to execution would realise nothing, for property could not be 

sold ; so they gave liberal terms of settlement in most cases, trusting to tbe reviTal 

of business and the growth of tbe town to put their debtors ** on their feet," and 

enable them to pay in fall, as they did. Second, The Legislature enacted that no 

property taken in excution should be sold for less than two-thirds of its appraised 

value, and a certain amount of household property was exempted from ezecuticm 

altogether. This secured debtors against the entire loss of their property with do 

material alleviation of their debts. TMrd, The Legislature issued bills, secnred bf 

the credit of tbe State, popularly known as ** scrip," bearing six per cent, intereal^ 

and receivable for taxes, to supply the deficiency of currency. Two or three later 

issues were made, bearing a smaller rate of interest, and more largely diseonntod 

than the first. This resource afforded some relief^ but less than it should, for ike 

reason that the '<ecrip " had liule credit or value outside of the State. TUs kept it 

below par at home. For a long time the usual question of a customer, ** Wbai 

is the price?" was answered by another, "Scrip or State Bank paper?" And m 

■difference of one dollar in five was tbe result of the answer to it. In Oindnafttl 

the first issues of six per cents were long worth no more than forty or fifty oemta 

on the dollar, and it was a common speculation for our merchants to take an extra 

buodred or five hundred dollars along when they went to lay in stock, to buy aerip 

'With. They could nse it at home at seventy-five to eighty-five cents on the dolkry 

and make twenty to fifty per cent, by the speculation. Gradually, though, tbe 

-"scrip" passed back in '%Mxm to tbe State Treasury. \ Its six per cent, intra! 



idded oonsiderabljr to its vtAae, and it began to command a premiums It was worth 
nearly two dollare for one before it was all redeemed, fifteen yean afterwards. 

Business began to feel an upward impulse in 1843, but it was not till the Madi- 

railroad began creeping towards us from the rirer that a risible and active 
9p\ni of enterprise appeared. 

In February, 1836, the Legislature gave the town a special charter of incorpora- 
tion, a new board of trustees was elected in April, and the old one retired aftet 
Ibnr years of serTioe. Their settlement sheet showed that the reTenues of the oap- 
ital were not enormous enough to be worth fighting for in those days. The receipts 
Ibr the year ending April 1st, 1836 were only $1,610, and most of that had been 
eoUected by a special lery to pay for the " Marion " engine, for public wells, and 
other fire prorisions. The new goremment inherited $124 from its predecessor, and 
passed some stringent ordinances against disorderly and riotous conduct. These 
would haTC been more important if tbey could hare been enforced, for the town was 
ftill of wild, reckless, dangerous men, brought here by the work on the National 
Soad, and increased by the inQux brought by the canal. 

The full fruit of the seeds of disorder sown here by these public works was not 
witnessed till a year or two afterwards, but from about this period till the return 
of ''good times" and adequate employment for labor, the riotous population made 
BO prominent a figure that a history would be incomplete without a notice of it. 
The central figure of the crowd was a square built, ** chunky," agile and courageous 
man, of a naturally generous temper, and a rioter more through reckless lore ' of 
aischief and adrenture than real depraTity, named Burkhart, and usibilly called 
''Old DaTo Bockhart." He was generally seen on the street with an old slouch hat, 
breeches kept up by a single suspender, no coat or Teat, and barefooted. His asso- 
oiaies were like himself in appearance, but better disposed to serious outrage. They 
Ured west of the canal, or near its line, in what is now called *' Bucktown," and 
Bopported themselres mainly by stealing their neighbors' corn, pigs, poultry and 
potatoes. Their whisky they got by occasional jobs of rude and exhausting labor. 
They dug welU, excaTated cellars and moved houses. When not thus engaged, 
tliey were rioting, and not unfrequently robbing outright. They were called the 
"efaain gang," and the terror of their name was not quite lost when young men 
BOW living were born. A feud between them and the colored residents was a mai- 
tft at oourse. They were all of that political faith which holds a negro as noth- 
fmg, and makes him a fit sulject of outrage and oppression. They frequently 
saeked negro houses and abused their inmates, and kept the northwestern corner of 
Ihe town in a perpetual turmoil. The feud culminated in a collision with " Old man 
Overall," a negpro of rather a plucky disposition, who had some sons as willing to 
fight as any white man could be, and who lived on the open common near the pres- 
mukX line of Ohio street, east of the military park. The *' chain gang " gave out 
ttai they meant to " go for " the Overalls on a certain night, and the negro gathered 
kia forces, barricaded doors and, windows, loaded guns, and prepared for a siege. 
The assailants made a demonstration before the "colored" fortress, but a few shots 
•ad the formidable preparations warned them off, and the warfare resulted in a 
viotory for the negroes. This was pretty near the termination of their career. It 
was effectually ended shortly after by a collision as novel as it was effective. The 
Xethodists were holding a camp meeting in the military ground, and, under the 
ainistrations of Rev. James Havens, then in the prime of his enormous physical 
Hrength and impressive but uncultured eloquence, were making many converts. 
On the third day of the meeting Burkhart, barefooted, and considerably drunk 



wandered into tha woods snd ftioand t^ «amp ^itmad, keepiagidnieelfyrite uiilM ty 
and unobirosiYe. Am additioom] drink or two, iMwerer, ^^MarCod" him, and ke 
1>egaQ inarching aronnd the oatar line of the teata^ shooting a dirty oovplet of some 
original rhyme, at the top of hit voloo. The preacher eoveral tuMO Mopped and 
kindly asked him to go off and not disturb the oongregadon, but without effoet. Aft 
last he came down ftom the pnlpit* walked right np to ** old Back " — a bit of pluck 
that astonished him — and asked him again to go off and leaTO the worshli^eia 
alone. He swore he wouldn't, and Mr. Harens at onoe knocked him down a»d 
whipped him till he roared. His defeat by a preacher, the object of saprome oes- 
tempt to the "gang," mined the leader's power. Shortly afterwards hs was arresUd 
for some miscondact an4 taken before 'Squire Scodder, where he *^ carorted ** 
boasted furiously, till Samuel Merrill — as he used to tell the story to the 
good hamoredly took up his challenge for a scuffle, and threw him riolentiy apo» 
the floor of the 'Squire's offlce. These soooeasiTe humiliations, and the growth of 
the moral element of the town, were too muoh for ** Old Buek," and ho moved oC 
to the Bluffi, where he reformed and died at an adTanoed age. This was the end 
of the "chain gang;" but a number of the members remained in the town and 
made a hard and uncertain support by well-digging and house*ssoTing. The load- 
ing men were ^ Big John Fletcher,* a gigantic follow, a perfect Hereules in fori% 
but not as courageous as his physical powers might lead one to fooey ho would bs^ 
and John Sparlhn, a powerful man, of less stature but hardly leas strength thaa 
Fletcher. Tliough they created a good deal of annoyance by irregnlaritleB and 
petty crimes, the ''gai^" was not the formidable thing it had been, and H was 
killed entirely less by actual resistance than disconntenanoe. Sparian was stabbed 
and killed in a street fight with John Pogue, the son of the Aral settler of the Iowa. 
Fletcher died of dissipation, aad his sons followed him, one or two by murder, ono 
by drowning, and one by the effects of a disorderly life. 

A fsTorite amusement of this period was running ** quarter races." The ooorsa 
was a wide lane, covered with turf, except where an oocsional wagon had cut down 
to the soil, bordered by a ''staked-and-ridered fence" the whole length, on the oaat 
side, and a portion of the way by a similar fonoe on the west, and the open woods 
of the Military ground. It was the portion of what is now West street, lying 
north of the ^ mill race," and extending to the Michigan road (Indiana aTenae)| 
at Laquatt's residence. Crowds of idle men and truant school boys would flock out 
to this lane and line the fences on bpth sides like crows, to watch two horsoi^ just 
taken out of the wagon and stripped of their *< gears," run on a bet of flre dol* 
lars. The races were usually, howcTer, oonduoted on Saturday, so that school boys 
did not have to play "hookey" to see them, and they were the bulk of the ape cta 
tors. *' Selling races" were occasionally run on this quarter course^ and piovokad 
ngly suspicions sometimes, and sometimes desperate fights. On onex»ocasion a gea* 
tloman somewhat known in connection with the history of the city, was thought by 
some of the spectators to have helped in one of these tricks, aad the celebrated 
Nat. Vioe, the pride and terror of the city, chased him home through innumeraUa 
dodges and back alleys. Nathaniel Vice was so prominent a figure of this era of 
the city, and so remarkable a character, that it would be improper not to speak of 
him a little more folly. He was a young man, not over thirty, at the time, of tha 
middle bight, compactly though not heavily formed, with dark hair, eyes and skiat 
and a power of muscle absolutely unequaled. No professional acrobat or gymnast 
i4>proached him, for hii feats he performed with no preparation of cords or bars or 
yean of training. He was aitarly foarless» always ready for a.fi^t^ geooroas la 
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iifmfm, MMjAf^ open and honorable. He was a oontractor on the oaaal in 1839, 
when tiie pnbUo works were abandoned by the State, and found bimaelf with a c«fti- 
•Iderable amount of arrean to his Irish employee, and with no money in the State 
Treasaiy to pay them. He called his "hands" np, explained the oase to them, 
«howed them all his money, and distributed it among them to the last eent in pro- 
|K>rtion to the amount due, promising that he would pay the balance at soon as tlie 
flute p«id him. Per a little while the Irishmen seemed content with this arrange- 
ment, bat coming up town and getting a drink or two ahead, they began to feel 
cheated, and resolred to punish the contractor. He came up the street shortly after, 
smd aeelag ei|^ or ten of his '' boys " round the door of the "Union Hotel " saloon, 
he iwrited them in and treated them. He left the room and they followed him. On 
reaching the street, they bc^gan cursing him and demanding their money. He ex- 
plained to no purpose, and saw that he would haTo to fight Bight of them set 
upon him together, and in two minutes he bad whipped the whole of them so badly 
that they were more than williog to quit. He fought with feet as well as hands, 
«nd as he prostrated -one man. with a blow of his ikst he sprang into the air and 
kicked the leader in the face so fearfUlly that he fell senseiss and hdpless, and was 
lor a time tbought to be dead. That was the biggest fight erer known in the town, 
4hough " Big Bill Orowder," the son of our first restaurant kee^r, and the man who 
I^To the name to the-^Crowder farm" and "Orowder's ford" in the river, once or 
twice whipped three or four of the " Waterloo," crowd' a set of uncouth country 
«abs from the ague-infected region of what is now called " Lanergan's Lake," in 
the east bottom of White BiTor. 

The fighting in the early di^s of the capital was quite a feature in its social, or 
«asocial, life. No Satnrday passed without one, or commonly, a balf dosen. And 
A good deal of it was desperate sad mischierous enough for the hungriest hunterof 
gladiatorial fun. It was not done to attract attention and create notoriety either; 
M least not in many cases. It is autheniically related that Andrew Wilson and 
Zadoc Smith, while engaged in tlie mill on MoCarty's bayou — a stream now pretty 
csiich used up— quarrelled, and agreed to go into the woods alone and fight it out. 
They did, and came back together in a half hour, with torn clothes and fearfiilly 
t>ruised faces, but no report as to the result of the fight Nobody ever found out 
which whipped. Gapt. Alexander Wiley and " big Jim Smith," the tailor, once 
^quarrelled, and adjourned, alone, to the vacant State House square to settle the 
diffieulty with sa amicable fight. They did it, after a fearful combat, and came back 
together on exeellent terms. A large, strong, surly fellow from " Waterloo^" by 
the name of Bob Stevens, was for a long time the terror not only of the "bottom," 
fNit of the town, in which he ioTsriably liad a fight whenever he emerged from the 
mud and iron weeds, of his " native heath," to indulge his taste for Jerry Collins' 
whisky. He had whipped and cruelly hurt so many courageous boys who were too 
plucky to be " run over " by him, and not strong enough to fight him, that he. was 
regarded as a sort of "ogre," and was allowed to " tear about" pretty much as he 
pleased. Finally he encountered a short, very square-shouldered, deep-chested 
jrooBg man by the name of Bli Glimpse, and, as usual, attempted to " ride rough 
«hod " over him. The result was a fight, in which Stevens was nearly killed ; his 
Aoe was knocked to pieess, one of his eyes destroyed and bis arm broken, while his 
suitagonist had a thumb bitten round and round below the first joint olea^ to the 
^oae^ as a boy bites a pawpaw stick to break it It ruined his left hand. These 
will serve as specimens of the Saturday diversions of the people along about the- 
Alme under eonsideraiion. 
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TIm inpalM gnren to IrasineM ftod speenlfttion by ibe imtoraal fapr o T ta eBl 
sjstem toon reaelied its elimaz. The general fioftndal eoBTiileioB of 1837 ISoUofwed 
eloae upon it, and warned shrewd men of the peril of spreading more sail thaa 
was absolatelj neoeesary to giTe ^ steerage way." fi^Meulatioa was Peeked ami 
soon killed ontright. The eoetly lots on the canal were givea op, and bosineM 
shrank baek to its old chaond of Washington street, east of Illinois. But still there 
was a good deal of improTom^t going on, and some manafactoring growing inia 
profitable proportions. The " Washington Hally" so long the leading hotri of the 
State, aod as well known as the Whig headquarters of Indiana as Tammany HaH 
is as DemcraUc headqaarters in New York, was this year (1836) ereeted on the 
site of the frame taTom of Samnel Henderson. It was, at that time, the finest and 
costliest priTate strnctare that had been boiH or projected in the town. It was 
owned by a company, and opened by Bdmond Browning, on the 16th of KoTember, 
1837, and by him retained till 185 L A ftiU aoconnt of it and of onr hotels gener- 
ally will be found in another place. 

On the 27th of April Arnold Lashley, a iery-blooded Kentuckian, who waa 
carrying on a carriage manufactory on the square of Odd Fellows' Hall and the 
Post office, fronting Pennsylyania street, quarrelled with a man named Zachariah 
Collins, who was hauling timber for him, or engaged in some like labor about the 
establishment, and in a ftiry struck him with a single-tree and killed him. This 
marder crested an intense excitement. Lashley was ^aristocratic," ^'pnten style^" 
and " held himself too high for common people," and if the population of new settle^ 
ments hate any one thing more than another it is a man or woman who sets up a 
little social superiority. Collins was a poor man, and he had been killed for 
nothing. There was serious danger that the murderer would be lynched. He, how- 
erer, had a preliminary examination and was held to bail, which he forfeited. He 
ran off and was never heard of again. 

The County Agricultural Society held its second fair on the 7th and 8th of 
October, and Calrin Fletcher stated in his address that there were thirteen hun- 
dred fisnners in the county, and that they produced an arerage of one thousand 
bushelB of com each. If he had only told us the average number of acres to a 
fisrm, or assigned to com growing, his statement would have been of real value, aa 
enabling us to compare the productiveness of the country at that time with its pro- 
ductiveness now, and to see whether there has been a material deteiioration. A 
map of the town waa published in the fall by Dr. Luke Munsell, and one of the 
county, by William Sullivan, surveyor, since better known as 'Squire Sullivan, who 
held the office of Justice of the Peace for nearly one generation, and still Uvea 
happy and honored among us. Dr. Munsell was a ** queer genius," a deeply learned 
man, of various and valuable attainments, who yet never made all of them of half 
as much service as an inferior man would have made one of them. He pub- 
lished a map of Kentucky when he was State Bngineer, before he came here. H» 
also opened here the first, or among the first, Daguerrian establishments. A mat- 
trvea and cushion manufkctory was commenced by Hiram Devinney, on West M^ 
ryland street, near the canal, and a linseed oil mill was operated by his son, Frank 
Devinney, in the alley south of Maryland street. In February, 1836, the fiiai 
home Insurance Gompany was chartered, with $200,000 capital, and valuable 
banking privileges. The charter ran for fifty years. Its direction was organised a 
few weeks afterwards, with Douglass Maguire as President, and Oaleb Scudder aa 
Secretary. It never did much, and died in the ** hard times." In 1865 the old 
worthless stock waa bought up, the charter renewed, and a new and vigosoas 
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]M]iy organised, as the Indianapolis Ininranoe Company, with Wm. Henderson aa 
President, and Alexander 0. Jameson as Secretary. The old Branch Bank bailding, 
on Virginia ayenue and PenDsyWania street, was bought and is now occupied by 
it. Until within the past ten years, the business of Insurance, though considera- 
ble, was trifling to what it is now. The agencies were usually held by lawyers, who 
took them rather aa accommodations than aa profitable enterprises, and no attempt 
was made to push bosineas. The companies were all of the East Now this lata 
Tast interest, with a score or two of agencies, and some flourishing domestic oompa* 
nies and it plays no subordinate part in the statistics of the city's business. 
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MILITIA ICITBTEBS — ^TOLVlTTKKm GORPAKIBS — BWAMP DmAIHJLGX—HXir CHUmoni-* 
FKMALI IHBTmrni, JLITD OTHIB SCHOOLS — VKW CITT OOYBKITMXVT — &TMAM. 
FOUVBRT — GOTXmHOm'S HOU8X — ABAHDONMXirT OF PUBLIC WORKS — CBVT&A& 
CAKAL — MADISOV RAILROAD — SXOOKD FRRSBTTRRIAH CHURCH, AVD HSITRT 
WARD BKRCHBR. 

j^L T THB time of the organization of the State Qovernment, Indian wan wers 
J9^8o fresh in the memories of the settlers, and the danger of their renewal, or 
* "^ at least of loeal oatbreaks and murders, so erident, that a preparation for 
military seryice was wiselj enough deemed indispensable, and laws were enaeied 
oonstituting the. State militia of all able bodied men of a certain age, forming 
them into regiments, usually of counties, and enjoining general ^ musters" for the 
purpose of drill and keeping alive the military spirit, from whteh no absence was 
allow^ed without reasonable excuse, and for neglect of which fines were imposed. 
The system was really too broad ever to be made very efficient, and it gradnally 
broke down into total disuse. But for many years the annual or semi-annoal 
** musters " were kept up, and oonstituted, next to the Fourth of July, the great 
holiday and spectacle of the season. The regiment of this county usually tamed 
out from three hundre^ to four.hundred men, most of them armed with sqnirrel- 
rifles, but some with hoe-handles and others with corn-stalks, a f^w hours were 
spent in elementary drills in the " manual," and in marching, sometimes in the 
pasture north of Market street, called ** Bates GroTO," and sometimes in the 
common south of Maryland street and west of Tennessee, ^e display was of lit- 
tle Talue in any respect, as the enforeeemeot of discipline was impossible, and the 
attention giTen to drilling too slight to enable even a willing tyro to learn much. 
It was usually made the occasion of a great deal of boisterous fun, and the proToca- 
tion to ights enough to have nourished the military spirit richly if fist- work conld 
do it. To the boys of those days it was a very exciting spectacle to see the long 
line of men marching down the str^t with Glidden True playing the flfe, and "old 
Peter Winchell " beating the drom, at its head, while the gallant CoL Bussell, with 
flashing sword and brillisnt epaulets, and his hat decorated with a tall plume of 
white feathers tipped with red, rode dashingly along, from fh>nt to rear or rear to 
front, shouting his orders and stirring up the dust distracttngly. The utter uselesa- 
ness of the militia system would doubtless have killed it sooner than it did, bat fbr 
two causes : 1st, the " fun of the thing," which was no little matter to a hard- 
working community, with few holidays, and little opportunity to enjoy even those 
few ; and second, the facilities afforded by it for electioneering. The militia was 
then about as straight a road to political preferment as the law is now, and there 
were few Congressmen or Legislators or county officeri^ who did not traoe their 
popolarity to thar militia connections and positions. 
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Th« deaay or detiMtode of the militia parades left the town with no military 
altraetions for some yw^rt, but still the spirit was only sleeping, not dead. Yol- 
VBteer oompanies began to be formed, and as they were held by a constitntion and 
laws fhuned expressly for each case, there was a good desl of effectiTe attention 
giTen to the diy doty of learning elementary work. They were not large in nans- 
bers, bat they were aniformed handsomely, worked and performed the maonal 
well, and made a very different impression from the motley half armed mob of the 
militia days. The spirit thus rekindled never again died out so entirely but that 
some military organisation was in existence to be stirred into occasional displays. 
The first of these companies was organiaed in February, 1837, under Col. Russell as 
Ci^tain, and was called the " Marion Guards." Their uniform was of gray cloth, 
Beat and tasteful, with black "patent leather" shakos, or high, bell-shaped hats, 
with short, bulbous .ooekades of black cotton. They were armed with the old fash* 
ioned flint-lock musket, as the cap arm had not been supplied to all the States by 
the General Goremment. They were drilled in the old stately Prussian fashion, 
sad were really well drilled. Their monthly or quarterly parades were a time of 
general jabilee to the younger population. Thomas ▲. Morris, then recently gradp 
uated tram West Point, succeeded Capt. Russell in the following summer, and undar 
his thorough mastery of the art the company soon reached the perfection that 
Blade it so attraotiTS. A year afterwards another company was organized and 
inoorporated (February 14, 1838), under Oapt. Thomas MoBaker. It was called 
the " Marion Rifles " or Riflemen, and was armed with a sort of breech-loading 
sifle, which was among the first attempts to introduce that clsss of arms into the 
military serrioe in any country. The lower part of the barrel next to the lock was 
detaohed Trom the main portion, and worked upon a hinge at the breech, which * 
%11owed the upper and to be pushed up by a rude, awkward trigger, that protruded 
'below, and enabled the soldier to push his cartridge into the chamber with his 
^ger. A blow with the hand pushed it back to its place, and the gun was ready 
for firing. But the movable breech was flat, broad and ugly, the weapon oumbrooa 
suid unhandy, and so liable, in haste or excitement, to leave the breech with tha 
cartridge imperfectly pushed to its place, and thus fired, so as to endanger itself 
And the soldier, that it was not retained more than two or three years. The uniform 
of the Rifles was a blue fHnged hunting-shirt, and bine pantaloons, with caps, a 
less soldierly looking but decidedly more comfortable dress than that of the 
'^ Guards." The latter, firom their pepper and salt dress, were called " Grey Backs," 
the others were "The Arabs," a name of purely conjectural derivation. These 
oompanies sometimes, by agreement, fought sham battles along Washington street, 
the " Gaards " marching up with stately tread and firing by platoons, while the 
<* Arabs," practicing the "Skirmish Drill," would lie down in the dust, fire, and loadi 
fise, retreat in a run, drop down and fire again, to the intense admiration of all 
beholders. In 1842 the two formed themselves into a battalion under the command 
of lieat. OoL Harvey Brown, and M^Jor George Drum. The Mexican war replaced 
this pacific military feeling with one more to the purpose, and company organi- 
sations languished again, with short intervals of resuscitation, till a few years 
before the Rebellion called for all the war spirit and skill the nation had. A more 
particular notice of our military companies will be found in another place. 

Sarly in February Calvin Fletcher and Thomas Johnson were appointed com- 
mlssioiiers by the Legislatnre to procure subscriptions of money from the citixena 
to drain the swamp on the northeast, which frequently sent very annoying streams 
down through the "bayoui" or zsvines spoken of in the first chapter of this Us- 
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torj. Sometimes, when flooded with keftTj Taini, or by the orerflew ef Fall Greek 
it became a serioas misehie^ filling housee along the beyoot and OTerflowing gar- 
dens, breaking down fences, and damaging property generally. The eommitai — ew 
xaited the money and dng a ditch westward to Fall Greek, through Mr. Johmen^ 
Harm, and through a portion of the present Fair Ground. Thia answered the p«r- 
pose antil the extraordinary flood of 1847 oceurred, whieh will be notieed in its 
place. 

In 1831 the Legislature ga^e the town, for a west market ground, the Boirth 
half of square 50, now lying north ef the mill race, and b e t w e en the eanal and 
West street, but needing it for the use of the Board of Internal ImproTementa, m 
act was passed donating in its place the north half of square 48, the preeent West 
Market space, and deeds were exchanged for the lota. At this time the flnt appear- 
ance of a morement, which has since become quite a conspicuous feature of pcAltieiy 
occurred. The carpenters formed an association and flxed a day's work at ten 
hours, though there is no record that they expected to get twelre hours' wagee ftr 
it In this they differed firom the demands of Mr. Treyallick and the Tenal, adC 
seeking; half-brained fellows like him, who are trying to make labor ridiculous bj 
making it demand pay for what it don't da 

In the spring of the year 1887, the Episcopalians who, though not a numerona 
body, were among the foremost citizens of the place in wealth, enterpriser and ed«- 
eation, organized a church, with Rot. James B. Briiton as rector. Th^y had held 
occasional meetings since 1836, making them more frequent and with Ineraai 
ing attendance during the next year, and this spring concluded they were strosg 
enough to organize and build a church. Preliminary steps were at onoe takeiif mad 
"ground broken " for the building, on the northeast corner of Gircle and Meridian 
•treets, in NoTember. Gn the 7th of May, 1838, the comer stone was laid, the flrat 
edifice in the city, the writer thinks^ that was proTided with that Mt of oeremoiiial 
masonry. Mr. Foster, the Jeweler, then Just returned trcm the East, d^Kwitad Im 
the canity of the stone some coins of the new issue, with the '^Qoddeea of Uber^' 
upon them. They were the first that had been brought to the town. The naiial 
newspapers and documents were also enclosed. The church waa opened lor wov> 
ship in November, 1838, and used till 1857, when it was sold to the AMean Methodiat 
church, removed to West Georgia street, and burned by incendiary rowdies a few 
years aftewards. A superb stone building of Gothic architecture, with stained 
windows and a chime of bells, replaced it in 1857-59. A ftirther notice will be 
made of it in its place. 

About the time the Episoopal church was organized the Erangelical Lnthenoa 
eonoluded that they were strong enough to make and maintain an organizatkm 
and they held their first church meeting on the 14th of May, with Eev. A Beck as 
pastor. An attempt was made to put a church building on the northwest coi 
of Unirersity Square, as mentioned in the notice of that square, and authority 
given by the Legislature for a lease of the necessary ground; but it was thought to 
be too far north at that time— and really there was but little of the town north of 
the Seminary in 1837 — and the location was changed to Ghio street^ near the c o r aar 
<tf Meridian. 

This year witnessed the commencement of the first female school that 
approached the rather indefinite grade of an Academy, that the town had known. 
It was called the '* Indianapolis Female Institute," and was chartered by the 
Legislature during the preceding winter, and opened on the 14th of June by two 
maiden sisters of considerable attainments and eapaei^ as instmctois, Misses Msiy 
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J, Aztell and Harriet Axtell. It floariihed yigorousl j for twelve years, and filled 
about tlie same place among the Aitnre mothera and household managers of tb6 
town that the Seminary under Mr. Kemper did among the fathers and businesa 
managers. It was a good school, but the Misses Aztell were strongly imbued with 
the rather intolerant religious ideas of the old New Sngland dispensation, and 
made them unnecessarily prominent in their disciplioe. Its reputation was so 
high that not a few pupils came from other towns and the adjoining States to attend 
it. Towards the end of its course Rev. Charles Aztell, a brother, gave his assist- 
ance in some of the departments, but no help could supply the place of the prind- 
pal, whose failing health withdrew her more and more from her assiduous attention 
to her duties, and compelled her to close the Institute in the fall of 1849, and 
batake hereof to a nlHlder climate. It proTed a useless effort. She died on her 
way to Cuba the same year. i 

In the £sll of 1837, a school house was completed on Circle street, Just north 
of the corner of Circle and Market, and nezt to the lot upon which Henry Ward 
Beecher's church was subsequently placed. It was a neat frame structure, divided 
Into two rooms by sliding doors, and surmounted with a little belfry. It was first 
occupied by Mr. Oilman M arston, who had previously taught a little school in the 
aeoond story of one of the buildings east of the Union Hotel, or Capital House—* 
rsoently the Sentinel office— and had earned a good reputation as a faithful and 
painstaking teacher, whom the boys liked because he rarely whipped. Discipline 
with him was subordinate to acquisition, and if scholars studied well and made 
good progress, he did not inquire with savage strictness into the ezact responsi* 
bllity for the wad-throwing that covered the walls with little dabs of unfinished 
paper-mstfhe, or the real sinner in the busz that broke out of some knot of young 
hflfetds and interrupted an older boy's recitation of the oration against Cataline, 
or Yirgil's* account of the way to make bees. With him, in charge of the Fb* 
male Department, was Mrs. Eliza Richmond, for many years after one of the 
most energetic and efficient of all the workers in benevolent projects in the 
tbe city. Mr. Marston remained nearly two years. He has, as noted in a preceding 
cbapter, since r^»ached a position of national influence, as a member of CongresSi 
Si gallant and disabled General during the war, and now as Qovernor of one of 
our Rocky Mountain Territories. He was succeeded by Orlando Chester, who died 
the year following, and the school was taken by Mr. John Wheeler, afterwards a 
Profeesor in Asbury University. He retained it for several years, and on leaving 
it for the Professor's chair, it was discontinued. *It was called the " Franklin 
iBstitute." 

Preceding this school by several yCars, and rivaling even the County Seminary in 
p4^nt of age, was a school on the north wt-si corner of Market and Delaware streets, 
kept by teachers who either had taught in, or were subsequently transferred to 
tbe seminary, except the last one. The house had been a carpenter's shop, and was 
rndely benched about with the faces fronting the wall, and provided with rough 
alabs with tressels, for seats. Its last occupant was Mr. Josepbus Cicero Worralli 
an incompetent a teacher and as accomplished a "blatherskite" as ever worried 
wther end of a pupil. He was a very indifferent scholar and very indifferent to 
tbe progress of bis pupils. His pay was all he cared for. His inordinate fondness for 
tobacco, which he chewed incessantly even when he smoked, his penuriousness, bis 
making scholars help him in his household work, to carry water, saw wood, dig po> 
tatoes and do general gratuitous service, with his unremitting severity, which wae 
aa indiscriminate ai it was harsh, made him the thorough detestation of every hoy 
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and girl that erer wm trader hit care, aftd theludieroiis pompctity of his qnirtTly 
aiio<rane«iii6ol8 of % bow term, iDTariably signed with his foil nsms "JooiphM 
Cicero WorrslV Buido him the UnghiDg stock of older penons. He was a ' 
aoter'' and a Tory anpleaiaiit ooe. The first and 00I7 s ac eet sfti l attempt ai ''I 
ting out" STer made io the citj, was instigated hy dislike of hiss. His scholan of 
hoth sszes ''barred^'' him *< out" on the Christmas of 1837 and fbrosd him io trcsft 
to apples, which all the older ones threw oontemptnoosly awaj before his fime. Ha 
was forced, by the general dislike he had created, to abandon school tfatrrhing aboat 
the year 1843 or '44, and lesTe the city. He retomed ten <Mr twelTO yeais allav* 
wards and was engaged in the store and tinware trade^ with little wjec esi ^ lor a 
short time. 

At the same time that Mr. Worrall was teaching in the old carpenter's shop^ aa 
old man by the name of Main, a Sevtchman, of excellent eapaoity and sttnnmimli^ 
bat the most completely distrait" and absent minded creature erer borB, taoght 
in the house near the opposite eorner, on the south, where Aqnilla Kee^ the black- 
smith, and for many years a constable of the township, had lived. At thia school 
a pnpil could learn if he chose, or play if he liked that better, and most of them 
did. With his head squeesed between his hands, except when one of them was 
shoTeling great heaps of snufl^ strong enoogh to sneeze the neck of a rhinoeevoa 
into dislocation, from an old horn ** mull," into a nose that looked as if he had 
smeared it with molasses to make the tobaooo stick in lumps and strings all rovod 
his nostrils^ he would pore oTor Stewsirt or Hamilton and forget that he erer had a 
sehooL The most unruly disturbances did not disturb him. The boys could fl|^ 
play marbles, pull pins and throw books without arousing hiai. To rsu out into 
the back yard and play ^ hide and whoop ' among the mustard stalks was an eveiy 
day amusement. Not unfrequently he would hear but a single reoitation and fop- 
get the others, unlem a pupil reminded him — a bit of thoughtfulness that pupils aia 
not given to obtruding upon a teacher — and the best of it to the boys was that if hs 
did unexpectedly come out of his rcTorie, he rarely remarked anything wrong in 
the disorder which could not possibly have escaped his eye, if it did his mind. Ha 
might have sat for Dickens's delineation of the old schoolmaster in the '*Curioaitj 
Shop." He subeequently removed with his brother, a stone msson, to Arkansas and 
was never heard of here afterwards. 

On May 29th a convention of the editors of the State was held in the town, in 
the council chamber, and the attendance evinced considerable interest in the busi- 
ness among the fraternity; more, at all events, than can be created now. There were 
twenty present, a larger proportion than has ever been collected since, mty-two 
papers were then published in the State, and no editorial convention in the past 
thirty years hss had so nearly one-half of the whole "press gang" m it. John 
Douglass, the proprietor of the Jcumal was President, and John Dowling of tha 
Terre Haute paper, the Secretary. A constitution and rules were adopted, of 
course, and never thought of again, and rates of advertising sgreed upon and aav- 
ar adhered to, as has been the case ever since. 

The National road was now in course of being " metaled " or covered with tha 
broken stones of the " McAdam " plan of road making, through the town, and in 
June the trustees were urged to improve the sidewalks too. Something wss done 
in this direction and a firesh advance made to something like munic^al street pro- 
priety. The sidewalks were first made fifteen feet wide on Washington street and 
ten on the others. Afterwards the former were made twenty feet — to the intense 
disgust of the property owners who had to pay for the extra work — and the latter 
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tirfllve feet Since then tbe lidewftlkt of ninety fbet streeis hare been widened to 
ifteen feet^ making the clear roadway sixty feet. ' A hail storm of remarkable se- 
▼erity, both for duration and the site of the hail Btooes, occurred on the 6th day of 
June, and broke all the glass in the town, nearly. The Ladies' Missionary Sodety 
held a fair — the first ever attempted in the town— io raise money for their espedai 
pirpose^on New Year's Bve, in the Oerernor's Circle building, and obtained $230| 
quite equal to a oontribntlon of $2,000 now. 

Barly in 1838 the town goTernment was re-organised by an act of the Legisla* 
tnrs of February 17th, made more effeotiTe, and extended OTer the whole donatioa 
i»r all purpoees but that of taxation. Only property within the limita of the ori- 
ginal plat oould be taxed. Six Wards were formed, instead of fi^e, and were 
divided by Alabama, PennsylTania, Meridian, 'Illinois and Mississippi streets. Baoh 
ward deoted a Trustee for one year, and a President of the body was elected by a 
general vote. His position corresponded so closely to that of Mayor, — though hie 
dotlee did net,-'-that he was generally called by that title. The Trustees were re^ 
qnired to be free-holders; four were made a quorum, and they were to be paid $11 
a year for one meeting a month. They were authorised to enact all necessary ordi« 
aaBeeo, improve streets, borrow money, license liquor shops, shows and theatreit 
maintain a fire department, regulate markets, and levy taxee, not to exceed one-half 
of one per cent, nor upon territory outside of the original plat< The President had 
the authority and jurisdiction of a Justice, in addition to his purely municipal aa<- 
thority, and the Marahsl had the authority of a Constable. The Secretary, Treaa- 
aier. Collector, Marshal, Superrisor, Market Master, Lister and Assessor, were all 
•tocted by the Council. The town government, thus changed, became more efficient! 
and prepared the way for a regular city government. On the last Saturday of 
March, 1898. the first election of the " new dispensation " was held, and Judge 
Jamee Morrisony— -one of the ablest lawyers and most eetimable men the city has 
ever had,*— ^as elected the first President. Ordinances were at once passed to ee- 
•are quiet, order and safety; The town was full of the *' hands " employed on tbe 
eanal and on the National Road, and the most rigorous government possible would 
not be likely to do more than was needed. It was, in fact, a town for a despotism. 
The Irish on the canal were frequently embroiled in faction fights ; and on one oc* 
eaeion in this year, the war assumed the proportions of a battle, all the hands on 
the "aeetions" adjoining the town hurrying from both directions to the scene, and 
''Hilling in" with their respective preferences, "Corkoniane" or "Fardown8,".till 
•ome three or four hundred were engaged. The * chain gang" was busy and mii- 
•hievoua, and the whole community greatly unsettled. 

The 'Sickly season" this year, was unusually fatal. From the first visitation of 
18S1, till within the last twenty years, that season, — extending from about the mid- 
dle of Jidy to the middle of September, or to the first frost of fall,— wasa regular and 
dreaded visitant. This year, the large aggregation of ill-fed, ill-housed, disorderly 
and dirty men, doubly subject to the malarious diseases of the locality, spread the 
•l^emic wider, retained it longer, and made it more fstal than it might otherwise 
have been. 

In the very beginning of the year, a Mr. John Wood, who was doing a banking 
bosinest in the room of the old Branch Bank, on Washington street, established a 
''Steam Fonndry," in connection with Mr. Underbill, a Quaker, on Pennsylvania 
street, north of the University squared It was kept in operation for many years, 
and was really the pioneer of the iron business in the city. Benjamin Orr opened 
tlM fliat nady-made olothing, or '*ilop sh<^" in the city, during the year. 
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Up to Oud year 18d9, ibe Goveraor lutd no offieial reeideace. Ho bod to ttvo ia 
hJB own bonoo, if ho bod ono, or rent one, if bo boda't. Qovomor Noblo rari dod im 
bio own manfion, abont a milo east of the town plat, daring bit two terms, and died 
there. GoTomor Wallace lived, whoa he first came bore, in a two-«torj firamo 
boose near the west bank of the canal, sonth of Wasbinc^n street. On the 13th of 
Feforoary, 1639, the Legislature ordered the State oiBeers to parebaso a soitablo build- 
ing for the GoTornor's house, famish it, and keep it ozclasiToly for an BxecntiTO 
mansion. They accordingly bought a large two-story brick house, ereeted soma 
three years before, on the north west comer of Market and Illinois streets, by Dr. 
John H. ganders, and at that time the handsomest and most capacioos dwellisg 
boose in the town. It had the whole of the south east quarter of the square for ita 
grounds, — three Jots, — and, being within a sqoare and a half of the State Hooss^ 
was as convenient as it was capacious and comfortable. It was first ooeiq>ied bj 
Qevtrnor Wallace, in 1839, and successively by €k>Teraors Bigger, Whitoomb^ 
Dunning, (Lieutenant Govemor, socceediog on Whitcomb's election to the Usuted 
State's Senate), Wright, Willard and Morton. But, as the street grades were ftxod 
and side walks made, it was found that the boose was so far below the lino of drain- 
age, that in rainy weather it was surrounded with quite a pond of water, wliich kept 
the walls damp, moulded the paper, spoiled provisions, and created constant ai^L. 
ness. Governor Whitcomb's wife died there; so did the first and second wives of 
Governor Wright. Governor Willard*8 family was oonsUlntly afflicted, and Gov- 
eraor Morton's suffered so severely and unremittingly that be resolved to abaadoa 
it, whether the Legislature made any other provision for a residence or not. He loft 
it, and took rooms at the Bates Hoose, in 1864; and the Legislature^ at the tesaioa 
of 1865, ordered it and the entire grounds to be sold. They were disposed of la 
small lots, at a good price, and famished the money to build the State Offices on the 
site of the old Treasurer's Office, south west comer of Tennesfee and WasbiagUm 
streets. The Illinois street front of the ground is now filled with a block of hand- 
some business houses. At the time the Executive residence was ordered to be sold, 
the Legislature appropriated $5,000 per annum as a provision for rent and bons^ 
hold expenses ; but intended, also, to make a necessary addition to the Goveraor*a 
salary, which, during the great depreciation of the currency, was quite inadequate. 
The Constitution forbids any increase of a State Officer's salary during the term for 
which he is elected ; and the only way that the imperative addition to that of tha 
Governor could be made, was by this appropriation for boose rent. There has been 
several attempts made to build aootber State mansion, on some of the State's uno^ 
copied lots, or to buy a suitable residence already boilt ; but so £sr nothing baa 
done in this direction. Doubtless a new house will be provided before long. 

In March the second election under the new municipal *' dispensation " 
held, and Judge Morrison declining to be a candidate, Nathan B. Palmer, one of 
the oldest and most respectable citizens, and formerly Treasurer of State, wm 
chosen. The total vote was 324, indicating a population of about 2,000. The 
town government was not much of an affair in those days, in any respect. It had 
no police force, left its ordinances but indifferently enforced, and made but faw 
street improvements. Indeed it had little to do anything with, for it was not 
allowed to tax over fifty cents on the hundred dollars, and that was confined to the 
original plat, and there were neither manufactures nor mercantile business of vaSoa 
enough to pay any considerable revenue. For the year ending March 27th the 
receipts were $7,012 the expenses $6,874, more than half of which went for the 
erection of the West, and the extension of the East, Market house^ by Slder, Oobtods 
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k Co. Something was paid for tbe repair of the public wells, and $145 went for 
grading and grayeling streets — a sum that shows clearly enough how little was 
then thought of a work which, sooner or later, always makes the big item in city 
expenses. Printing cos' $58, and Michael Shea was paid $443 dollars for clearing 
and fencing tbe "old grave yard," at that time the only burial place of the town. 
Portions of it were long little better than a wild fortst, and many graves were 
irrecoverably lost during that period of neglect. Among others that of Alexander 
Balston, tbe surveyor who "laid out" the town plat, has disappeared utterly, and > 
it ought to have been preserved, and some monument by the city erected, upon it. 
The town council, thib year, also ordered all tbe streets to be opened. Several of 
them were still fenced up, and the ground plowed over and planted as regularly as- 
any other part of tbe enclosure. 

Cow pastures formed no inconspicuous feature of the town at thia^time, and' 
for many a year after. Quite a number of squares in all quarters were fenced, and 
filled with milch cows, driven out by the boys in the morning. and back again at 
night. " Going after the cows" was as much a regular duty of the sons then, ag 
attending base ball clubs or concert saloons is now, and possibly « little more healthy 
and improving. "Sfaeets's pasture," composed of two squares between Georgia and 
South and Tennessee and Mississippi streets, was about the last of these relics of 
primitive fashions that disappeared from the town plat. *' Van Blaricum's," south 
of South street, and covering the site of the Boiling mill, was another, and **Nor« 
wood's," now densely covered with residences, bordered the "Bluff road," since turned . 
into Illinois street. In the north part of the town there were even more — so many 
that it would be hardly profitable to recall them. Many a middle aged memory 
will travel back, in reading these liqes, to the pleasantest days they oan recall, 
when, barefooted, and with "shinny-clubs" or ball bats, the2J[»layed all the way 
to the "pasture" and back, or left the easy-natured cows to saunter home, while 
they ran off for a swim in " Noble's hole," or " Morris's hole," in the creek, or at the 
"old snag," in the river. 

These swimming "holes" were so important an element of the social economy 
that it is clear the citizens would have done a wise thing to provide them at any rea^ 
Bonable expense, if nature had not done it. They filled up healthily the spare hours 
of summer evenings, and the opportunities for mischief on Saturdays. 1 hey kept 
tlie most inveterate mud-sprawier clean in person, however dirty his clothes were, 
and they averted many a mischievous foray upon orchards and watormelon-patchet 
that would have been bred in the heads that could not get to the water. The creek 
was the favorite resort of the smaller boys, those of the north and east flocking to 
*^ Noble's bole," near where Market street bridge is, and those of the centre and 
south to " Morris B hole," about where the creek passes out of the culvert under 
tbe Union depot. Another favorite place was a deep *' elbow " near the Gas Works. 
*' Noble's bole" was particularly affected for the advantage given its frequenters by 
a stratum of blue clay in the bank, which, sloping pretty steeply to the water, 
gave the boys a delightful slide, which their wet bodies made as slippery as greased 
glass. An "otter slide" was nothing to it. The facilities for impromptu imitations 
ef Indian war paint were an additional attraction, and tbe pasture adjoining the 
creek might be seen on any pleasant evening horribly variegated with boys spotted, 
streaked, barred and striped in all directions, running, playing " leap-frog," and 
splashing into the water from the steep bank as recklessly as St. Patrick's frogs. 
The larger boys and stronger swimmers went to the river, usually either to the fboi 
of Washington street^ the old ferry landing, or a long snag, bending in an aro low 
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orer the water, about where Kingan*8 po k house standa. The latter was the favor- 
ite place, as the bank was covered with fine turf, the water deep, and the snag * 
delightful place to dive ftrom. Very often a visitor might see, near sundown, a 
hundred boys at once, playing, splashing, diving, docking each other, and laughing 
around that snag, with as joyous an indifference to the fact that the bottom was fifteen 
fbet below them, and that drowning was possible, as if they had been porpoises ia 
a tide-way. But fatal accidents did occur sometimes. Dr. Brown, a very estima- 
ble and promising young physician, went bathing on a little bar running down 
into the deep water at the snag, without being able to swim, and without know- 
ing that the shallow bar made a sudden **step off." The water was thick with 
boys shouting and splashing about, and when the Doctor waded off the bar into 
drowning water, and cried for help, it was thought he was only "funning," as a 
score of others were at the same moment, and he drowned in the midst of a crowd 
•any one of whom could have saved him as easily as he could turn his band It 
was a very sad affair. The boys and young men built fires to give light and dived 
•Ibr the body a long time, but uselessly. It was found the next morning, by John 
Morrison, son of Judge Morrison. The very short bend in the river, below the 
Tincennes Railroad bridge, was, in those days, ^ in the woods." The town did not 
tspproach near it. The water was very deep, and the current very strong. Fatal 
accidents occurred here frequently. The usual resort for recovering drowned bodies 
was by diving. Among those always pressed into this disagreeable and dangerous 
-service, were Rev. Amos Hsnway and his younger brother, Samuel, now well 
known as a contractor of public works. Both were skillful fishermen, and almost 
lived on and in the river, and both possessed the capacity of lungs which would 
have made them a fortune at tbe Ceylon pearl banks. Samuel Han way has 
-frequently dived from tbe east to the west side of the river, at the old ferry, 
when the river was wider than it is now. The brothers never refased to 
•eome at call, rarely or never failed to recover the corpse, if the current had not 
•carried it clear away, and did their inestimable work gratuitously, generally, if not 
-always. These incidents are not important parts of the history of the city, cer- 
tainly, but they will not be without interest to those who care to know something 
-more of its early life than the records of its government and business changes. 

In July 1839 the ordinances were reTised, arranged, and published; and meas- 
ures were taken to buy another fire eogioe in the fall. Three hundred dollars were 
appropriated for that purpose, and a committee appointed to get one for $600, if 
« possible, and obtain donations to make up that amount. — The first sale of lots for 
'delir.qoent town taxes was held on October 25th at Washington Hall by James 
Van Biaricum, tbe Marshal. — A resurvey of the donation disclosed the fact that in 
^he first survey a mistake had been made which included eight acres that belonged 
^ the United States. Tbe lots had been sold in 1831, and some arrangement had 
"to be made to save the purchasers from loss. The Legislature represented the case 
io Congress, and Congress donated the extra eight acres and saved a possible "My- 
ra Gaines " case. — In November, Mrs. Britton, the wife of the Episcopal minister, 
opened a Female Academy near University Square, and made it quite successfuL 
It subsquently passed into the hands of Mrs. Johnson and was changed to the 
building on Meridian street near the Episcopal church and called "8t. Mary's Sem- 
inary." — On the 4th of November Gov. Wallace issued the first Proclamation ap- 
poioting a day of Thanksgiving. He fixed the 28th, and the Thursday that is, or 
•comes nearest, the 25th of that month, has been uniformly fixed for Thanksgiving 
day ever since. 
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The Pretbjterian ohurch of the town having, in Hay of the year before, 1838, 
fallowed the split that was running through the entire denomination in the United 
States, starting, as all ohurch divisions did then and for long afterwards, from sla- 
very, the *^ New School," consisting of fifteen adherents, formed a congregation on 
the 19th of November and worshipped in the lecture room of the County Seminary, 
under the ministrations of Rev. J. H. Johnson. In May 1839, Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher was invited from Lawrenoeburgh, where he had his first congregation, and 
took the pastorate in which he was destined to lay the foundation of the fame he has 
finoe reared so high. A year after his arrival a new church building was erected 
on the north west corner of Circle and Market streets, and occupied by him until 
he removed to Brooklyn in 1847, and by his successors, as will be elsewhere noted, 
till a new church was'built on the corner of Vermont and Pennsylvania streets at 
a cost of $75,000, and the old one enlarged and improved and converted into the 
City High School in 1867. 

The abandonment of the public works this year (1839), as noticed in the account 
of the adoption of the system of internal improvements by the State, g^we the prospects 
of the town a terrible blow; wh'ch only appeared more disastrous as time devel- 
oped the improbability of the completion and availability of any of the enterprises 
upon which so much really depended, and so much more was speculatively built. The 
canal was the only one that had reached the town, and as it was really in ^ od 
condition "as far as it went," to use "Mr. Nickleby's" favorite qualification, some 
preparation of boats had been made for the trade it might be expected to develop. 
It was opened from the feeder dam at Broad Ripple June 27th, 1839, by an excur- 
sion to that point. The section above to Noblesrille, and that below to Martins- 
ville, were so far advanced that a comparatively small amount of money and labor 
could have made a complete channel of water communication for about forty-five 
miles through the center of the State, and been found of very great value to the 
people. But everything was left, the spade in the dirt, the. wheelbarrow on the 
plank, where the news of the State's bankruptcy overtook it, and not another lick has 
been struck from that day to this, except to repair the breaks and preserve the wa- 
ter power which the leases made obligatory upon the State or her assigns. - All the 
way are still visible the marks of this futile improvement; in some places filled up, 
in some overgrown with underbrush and trees, in others still clear and capable of 
easy conversion to use. Below the town about three miles, the bed of the canal was 
turned into a country race course, and many a bet was lost there that would, but 
for this State provision, have been decided on the town course on West street. As fa» 
down as "Pleasant Run," where the canal was carried over that stream by an un- 
finished aqueduct, the water was kept a navigable depth for some years, and ran out 
into that creek a little way from the river, and made it a choice place for fisher- 
men. But gradually the wooden locks south of the town decayed, the canal through 
the swamp then called "Palmer's Glade" became obstructed with weeds, grass and 
mud, and the water disappeared. A small channel was then dug from the wooden 
locks straight across to the river, just below the mouth of Pogue's creek, and 
through that the water is discharged now, and probably will continue to be for the 
next generation. It was in this little stream that Mary Hennerby and her little 
companion were drowned, or thrown after being murdered, by the villains who out- 
raged the elder, in June 1870. 

The admission of the water into the canal for the first time, in the spring of 1839, 
was the occasion of a general jubilee, not among the adults, — who already began 
io see that the e^ht finished miles were all we were likely to get, — but among th« 
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boys, wbo watched Its eoming awsj aboye tlie Fall Creek aquedact, sod marcled 
before it, as it slowly crept down, fiUinfic the little holea, spreading oat in leTel bedi^ 
and purling pleasantly down little descent-, till it began to rise up along the baaing 
and its yellow tide filled the bed from side to side completely. Not moeh traflte 
was ever carried on by the canal ; but a good deal of wood came dewn it occasios- 
ally, and some loads of grain and lomber were helped here by iL Its chief use waa 
as a huge mill-race. An arm had been dug <m the west side, near the line of Market 
street, which led westward about nine hundred feet, to a basin entering it in a nortk 
and south direction, at a declivity that gave a considerable fall and aTailable power. 
At the north end of this basin another channel led off to the west and south, and 
formed abasin in the bed of one of the old "ravines," which gave ample power tomilla 
upon the river bank below, — thus providing power upon two levels. On the 11th of 
June, the State leased power to one Woollen Mill, two Cotton Mills, two Paper Mill* 
an Oil mill, and two Qrist and two Saw mills, — an addition often mills, and a bosiaesa 
that could not but be a very material help to the town. But the canal was not 
at efllcient as expected. It had too little fa*! for a ''race," and it was grievously ob- 
structed by an annual growth of grass, which was only imperfectly cleared out al 
the expense of some money, and turning off the water for a week or two. Mill- 
owners were dissatisfied, and refused to pay their renL Suits were defeated by evi- 
dence showing constant loss from the failure of the State to supply water aooording 
to the contract. It is doubtful if the rent pail in the ten years that the State re- 
tained the canal, would cover the costs of her suits against the leasees. At last, ob 
ike 19th day of January, 1850, the Legislature ordered the canal to be sold. A com* 
pany called the "Indiana Central Canal, Hydraulic Manufacturing and Water 
Works Company," bought it in October, 1851, for a trifle, from Gould A Jackton 
who bought of the first purchasers; and tht-y retained it till 1859, giving no mote 
satisfaction to lessees, and making no more profit out of it. than the State did. In 
1859 a company, composed chiefly of cltisens of Rochester, New York, bought it» 
and have been at some pains, and a good deal of expense, to keep it in serviceable 
condition. Several new mills have been connected with it, and now its supply of 
power is a very important element of city business, though most of the mills have 
provided steam machinery to supply any failure of water. About the first of the year 
1870, the City Council chartered a company for water supply and fire protection, 
which is now actively engaged in completing its preparations, and it will take Its 
forcing power from the canaL Indeed, it is now pretty evident that the demand 
for this power will be limited only by its capacity. Mills are thickening aronnd it, 
and if it can only be assured of a constant and full current, it will be lined with 
machinery wherever a sufficient fall can be found. The portion below the Bton« 
lock, on Market street, will hardly be kept up long. It is a nuisance at all times; 
and when the water is out of it, it is a pestilence. This year, 1870, the chills and 
fever have infected the region along its banks so generally, that an " old settler " 
might be reminded of the great epidemic of 1821 and the cause is certainly the 
empty, feculent bed of the canal, from which a break of the Fall Creek aqueduct kept 
the water during the entire summer and fall. There have been many projects, and 
some serious efforts set on foot, to fill up this lower section, and restore Missouri 
street to a usefal condition again ; but nothing has come of them. The Company 
dwns it, and is bound by leases to supply the old Rolling Mill and the Qrist Mill 
sailed ^'UnderhiU's," near the wooden locks; and unless these obligations can be 
eancelled or compounded for, there is no very clear legal way to fill it up. Some 
miles north of the town, a freshet la the river, many yearf * i^washtd off a loog 
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line of the bank, where it approaches close to the Btream. Breaks below have been 
frequent. In 1847, during the heavj freshets, Fall Greek poured over into the 
'*8wamp" alluded to in a preceding passage of this Chapter, and sent tremendoufl 
fltreams down the old " ravine " beds, flooding manj houses, and emptying a vast 
Tolnme of water inte the canaL Pogue's oreek, also, rose enormously, and banked 
np against the mouth of the culvert under ihe canal, threatening to tear it away. 
The rising water in the canal at last burst the bank. Just below the site of the old 
"Soiling Mill," and the whole flood poured down into the crook, swelling its torrent 
irresistibly, and in Are minutes the culvert was torn out. This double disaster left the 
canal empty for a year. The culvert has since been two or three times torn out and 
raplaoed, always inadequately; and another heavy flreshet in the creek will repeat 
tiie disaster and the lesson, with the same effect, probably. 80 much feeling was 
excited against the canal, by the frequent destruction of the creek culvert, that some 
years ago an attempt was made by a mob to resist the effort to replace it. The 
Company would gladly surrender this section, if they could be released from their 
obligation to supply water to the two cnillb upon it. The great State improvement 
has thus become a mere mill-race, so far as it possesses any value at all, and is little 
better than a attd-hole, and a doposit fot the offal of slaughter houses, in its lower 
•eetion. 

The only other work tending towards the capital, upon which so much labor 
had been put as to make it of any use, was the Madison and Indianapolis Kailroad* 
This enterprise was signalized by a monstrous cutting through the hills at Madison* 
failed the "Deep Diggings," where most of the money given it by the State, was 
wasted; and where the use of the track was always perilous, and often fatal. It 
was completed to Vernon, twenty miles, in 1839, and was run regularly by the State's 
leaaeei^ D. C. Branham & Co., till 1843, when a law was passed by the Legislature, 
authorising its sale for a *^ong." The State never got anything worth mentioning 
for her vast outlay, and for a rast deal of really important work oo this rugged sec- 
lion of the road. The Company, however, made a " good thing" of it. They com- 
pleted the road hy instalments, — first to Scipio, then to Clifty Creek, then to Co- 
Inmbna then to Sdinburg, then to Greenwood, and finally, — in October, 1847, — to 
Indianapolis. And then it '^coined" money. No road in any State, ever paid so 
well. It did all the business of the center and North of the State, with the Bast, 
South and West, at its own exorbitant rates; and, mad with prosperity, attempted 
enterprisee which, in connection with the rivalry of the Jeffersonville and Cincin- 
nati Railroads, broke it down so utterly, that its stock sold for two cents on the dollai^, 
anjl its old rival, the Jeffersonville Company, bought it as a feeder for the upper 
end of its own line. So the great Internal Improvement system ''ran out" and 
disappeared. 
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POLITICAL KXCITKMKaT, DISPLATfl AND 0BAT0R8 — ^YISIT OF TICK PRCSIDKVT JOHV- 
SON — CITY QRADK — 71RST ABTIST8 — VISITS 07 YAK BURX9 AKD CLAT — JOCKBT 
CLUB AND BACK COUB8K — MI8MEBIC BXCITKMKXT — MILLBBITX 'BXCTTKMKHT — 
BBGIKVINO or THE ASYLUMS — THBATBB — BKW QEAYX YABB — ^TISIT OV OKB^ 
XRAL CASS — ^THBSPLAH SOCIBTY— MUBDKB 07 JOHB TUCKKB — ^IMPBOTKMXVTS— 
MKXICAM WAB— GAMBLKBS. 

[HE local events of 1840 were unimportnnt, or so largely compoanded of the 
political excitement of the great ^hard cider" and "log cabin" caoapaign, 
that is impossible to eliminate them. Prom the time of General Harrison*! 
nomination till the Presidential election, little was done or thought of hot a diangt 
in the national administration and policj, which woold restore the prosperity hn^ 
ken in the great panic of 1837. Party lines were rigorously drawn for the ftist 
time since the town was founded, and campaign papers, speeches, processions, eon- 
ventioDS, and all electioneering arts, since so widely applied, maintained party feel- 
ing at fever heat In March the municipal election was carried by the Whigs, In a 
clear party contest, indicating the result in the greater contest still to some. But 
the Democrats bad not been " unfaithful stewards " of town interests by any means, 
and were washed out of office by the national tide and not by currents of local hos- 
tility. They had collected during the preceding year, to March, $5,975 and ex- 
pended $4,753, leaving a balance for the nse of their sncces*or8. The market 
houses received $1,984 of this sum, streets and bridges $1,350, the fire department 
$197, salaries $974, and incidentals $244. Two fire cisterns were ordered by the 
new administration. They were the first of a system of water supply which has 
since grown to be a very important department of the city government. They were 
of three haodred barrels capacity. A horticultural society was organized, August 
22d, and maintained an active and beoeficial existence for several years, under the 
inspiration of Henry Ward Beecher and other devotees of good taste and local 
improvement. 

The " Palmer House" was begun this year, by Nathan B. Palmer, on the sooth- 
east corner of Illinois and Washington streets, and completed the year following, 
when it was leased and opened by John C. Parker, of Charlestow'n, Clarke county. 
Its site had formerly been occupied by the blacksmith shop of James Van Blari- 
cum, which was removed to the open ground on Meridian street, south of Black- 
ford's block. A larg^ cabinet establishment also stood on or near its site, which Is 
memorable for a fire that occurred there some years before, which was kept down 
and prevented from proving a destructive conflagration by showers of snow balls and 
armfals of snow gathered up and thrown upon it by the spectators. The "Palmer 
House " was at first a two-story and a half building, the half story being frame. 
As the '* Washington Hall" was Whig headquarters, the ** Palmer House" became 
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Demoorfttio headquarters, and has remained so erer sinco. The Whigs, " People's 
Party" and Republicans changed theirs to the Bates House, on the completion of 
that then magnificent edifice. 

As before remarked, the principal events of the year were of a political char- 
acter. As the capital and central point of the State, partisan demonstrations were 
frequent in Indianapolis, and not unfreqaently the occasion of serious difficulties. 
The Whigs, especially, exceeded every thing ever known before in the way of new 
and attractive features in their displays They hauled little log cabins in wagons, 
and lengthened their processions with enormous " dug-outs," arriving by somespeciee 
of partisan punning, incomprehensible in rational times, at the conclusion that the 
battle of Tippecanoe, which was fought on a prairie and a bluff, was fitly symboU 
ized by a ** canoe.'* Barrels of cider were conspicuous also, and quite as appro- 
priate. Mixed with whisky at times, they added a good deal to the excitement of 
the occasion, if they did nothing else. A cabin of buckeye logs was built on the 
site of the Bates House, and kept constantly provided with cider. Pictures of rude 
backwoods huts, with " puncheon " doors, and latch-strings conspicuously long and 
loose hanging outside, were the favorite thing for bsnners. Campaign songs, 
usually set to some negro air. for the first time became a prominent electioneer- 
ing appliance. Choirs of vocalists, composed of ladies as well as gentlemen, 
usually did this, the most pleasing portion of the campaign work. A good singer 
was frequently interlarded between the orators at conventions, and the whole 
length of enormous processions was sometimes vocal with musical inquiries as to 
''What has caused this great commotion, motion, motion, the country through?" 
and the answer, ** It is the ball a rolling on, for Tippecanoe and Tyler too. With them 
we'll beat little Van." Assurances that " Van, Van is a used up man," were always 
sore of "bringing down the house*" Speeches were more violent and infiammatory, 
and with far less provocation, than those made during the war for the Union. Cap- 
tain George W. Cutter, since widely known as the author of the **Song of Steam " 
and '* Many in One" — the latter the finest and most original patriotic song we have-» 
was then a young, pock*marked, fiuent, unstable politician and poetaster, representing 
Vigo county in the lower branch of the Legislature. He had published a poem, 
now forgotten, called " Elskatawa," or the ** Moving Fires," and was counted by 
the Whigs as one of their *' coming men." He made a speech in the portico of 
the State House, in which, after repeating and intensifying all the stereotyped 
denunoiatiocs of the Democrats, he excited himself to such a pitch of animosity that 
he concluded his invective in a hoarse whisper — all the voice his violence had left 
him — while the foam flew from his lips, with the delightful sentiment: "D — n the 
Loeofocos!" It tells the intensity of partisan feeling prevailing at thait time, far 
more plainly than an elaborate description could do, to state that this bit of stupid 
profanity was received with hearty cheers as a choice effort of vituperative elo- 
quence. Captain Cutter subsequently married Mrs. Drake, once a celebrated actress, 
but then ** falling into the sere and yellow leaf," and quite old enough to have been 
his mother. He was a man of geniue, but unbalanced and easily led astray. He 
mined himself by dissipation, after many efforts to reform, and died a few years 
ago in or near Cincinnati. 

Quite an exciting incident, and one not likely to be soon forgotten by its cotem- 
poraries, grew out of a monster procession during the winter of 1840. As before 
remarked, ladies figured quite prominently in the demonstrations of both parties S 
bat cbiefiy on the Whig side. In the procession alluded to, a gigantic canoe was 
poretty well filled with young ladies of the most estimable families in the town, and 
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two of them, at tlie rear eod of it^ attracted eipeeial attentioD, hj wariag a flag, or » 
tirord, or tome other apparatoa aymbolizing General Harriaon'a terrieet. It 
triflCf and, in the general enthusiasm of the scene, neither a soledam in manDors, 
a trespass on womanly propriety, but it was unnsoal, and a Democratic eorretpoa- 
deot of a Terre Haute paper made an allusion to it that fell something short of 
courtesy, if not decency. A brother of the young ladiei went to Terre Haat* 
and got the name of the writer, and came back prepared to administer oondigs 
punishment for the insult. One cold morning, when the paTements were icy aad 
alippery, he found one of the men concerned in the correspondence in Turner's bai«> 
ber shop, getting shavei, waited for him to come out, and then **pitcbed into^' bin 
and caned him, atl hands slipping up and falling, ungracefully enough, on the ioa. 
The names need not be told. Those who remember the affair, know who the parties 
were. Talk of duels and blood, and other dangerous results, was ezdted by tb« 
affsir: but it ended with the "big thing on ice," in front of the barber shop. 

Two men were prominent among the Whige in 1840, who have ainoe disap* 
peared, not only from earth, but almost from the memories of their assodaisa* 
Jonathan McCarty, of the White Water region, was one; and he had few, if any, 
superiors, on the " stump," in hard-hitting, and that sort of plain, direct talk that 
flres leyel with the heads of a mixed audience. He subsequently remored to Iowa, 
and was a candidate for Congress in the fi^it State election held there in the fall of 
1846. His political record was not clear of tergiversations; and, in spite of his abtl- 
ties, he was never trusted or liked by the Whigs, though he served one sessioB ia 
Congress, on one side or the other. Joseph Little White, of Jf adison, was the 
other of this pair. He was much mich a man as the more eelebrated Sergeant S. 
Prentiss, a bom orator, to whom striking phrases and impreasive illoatratioaa 
came as spontaneously as flowers come to an apple tree; and, like all really greal 
orators, with a strong infusion of poetical sensibility, and disposition to put fsets 
into the more plastic form of philosophy and generalisations. His figure was nther 
comical than otherwise, short, squat, fat and waddling ; but his strong features and 
intellectual head considerablj impaired the comic effect of his body, and flvs 
minutes of his speaking took it all away, and left in its place an embodied glow of 
eloquenee. He was the finest extemporaneous speaker Indiana ever had. In the 
election of 1840, he was sent to Congress from the Madison district, and made a 
mark there, which nothini; but the speedy overthrow of the Whigs, and of his aspU 
rations, prevented from being placed well up to that of his leader. Clay. Hs 
accompanied Clay in the latter's visit to this town in 1842; and of the four speeches 
on that occasion, — Clay's, Crittenden's, Gov. Metcalf s, of Kentucky, and White's,— 
the latter's was so far the best, that the others were hardly thought of afterwards. 
He removed to New Tork a few years after he left Congress, and was prominent in 
the Van Boren campaign of 1848, on the **Pree Soil" side. He and John Van Borsn 
were the leading champions of the ^'Buffalo Platform," and were, probably, the maia 
cause of the defiaat of Cass and the Democracy. 

Although the Whigs surpassed their opponents in the frequency and snthn* 
siasm of their demonstrations, the latter made vigorous efforts to ''keep even." Om 
the 14th of October, they had an immense meeting in a Walnut grove wliere ths 
Blind Asylum now stands, and were addressed by Col. Richard M. Johnson, then 
the Vice President, and candidate for re-election. He was the first great ofllcer of 
the Government that had ever visited the town, and his coming attracted the largest 
erowd that had then ever been collected here. The National road was crowded 
with carriages aj&d wagons, and the fbnoes lined with spectators, for a asile or two 
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out, waiting to catch the ^nt glimpfie of the " maD who killed Tecumseh." His 
speech was a v^ry wretched affair, and disclosed the fact that the Indian- killer was 
not a man of much ability. He moreoTcr had the bad taste to speak, in a boasting 
way, of his *' five wounds," and to chuckle when ho said he wrote his " Sunday Mail 
Report" on Sundsy,— as if the yiolation of the day were a good joke. Col. John- 
son's demonstration did not help the Democrats at all. They needed better material 
than a warm-hearted, fat headed, jolly, hospitable old planter, with a stronger ten- 
dency to miscellaneous miscegenation than moral example, to help them out of the 
mire. And tbey had it in the speaker who followed Col. Johnson, Hon. Tilghman 
A. Howard, one of the noblest specimens of manhood, physically and intellectually, 
that ever belonged to Indiana. He was the Democratic candidate for Governor, 
having resigned a seat in Congress to accept the nomination. His speech was admi- 
rable, and contrasted strikingly with the mumbling imbecility of the Vice President. 
He was our first Minister to the young Republic of Texas, and died there. If he 
had lived to this day, he would have been one of the foremost men of the nation ; and 
quite probably have been President His personal presence was very impressive- 
He was tall, straight, athletic, graceful in carriage, striking in features and expres- 
sion, dark almost as an Indian, with the aquiline nose that traditionally belongs to 
men of achievments ; long, straight, black hair, and a smile indicative of unusual 
amiability and tenderness. He was the idol of his party, and deservedly so. Ha 
was as powerful a man as Douglas, with none of the latters moral offsets against 
intellectual advantages. 

The vote at the Presidential election embraced as nearly every poll in the town 
as it was possible to obtain. The Township, — mainly composed of the town, — gave 
1,387 votes, of which Harrison had 872, and Van Buren 615. The annual Metho- 
dist Conference met here in October, and was presided over by Rev. Bishop Soule. 

In March, of 1841, the town authorities procured Mr. James Wood, a Scotch 
mrveyor, to make a plat of street grades and drainsge, which was approved in 1842 
by the Council, and which has since been followed «ritb more seal than benefit, [t 
preceded upon the assumption that the whole town must be drained off at the south 
west corner, into the creek or river; and accordingly made it an inclined plane, 
tilted up by high grades at one end, and sloped off at the other. The effect has been 
to make the upper end of some of the streets pretty nearly as high as the fences, 
and to turn the lots into permanent puddles. It has doubled the cost of street im- 
provements, besides incidentally damaging city lots to an enormous amount. The 
only thing that can be said for it is, that the making of it and the ^ profile," only 
cast $300. 

The death of General Harrison, within the first month of his administration, 
excited here, as every where, a great deal of feeling. A funeral celebration took 
place on the 17th of April, at which addresses were delivered by Governor Samuel 
Bigger and Bev. H. W. Beecher, and all places of business were closed. The 14th 
of May was kept as a day of thanksgiving and prayer. 

The ''bard times" bore hardest along throufl:h the years 1840, '41 and '42; and 
though some improvements were made, the general condition of the town was ona 
of depression and inactivity. The resumption of specie payments by the State Bank 
June 16th, 1842, made no material change. Everybody put off enterprise till the 
''times got better." " The grass-hopper became a burden ; " for though the muni* 
eipal expenses of 1842 were but little more than half of those of 1839, an effort was 
Bade in '42 to abolish the town government, on account of its cost. The receipts 
of 1B4I were but |8,197, against f5,976 two jetrs before; the expenses $2,975 
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ftgainst $4, 753, — salaries $767, against $974. The municipal salaries were certainlj 
moderate, — the Council getting $12 a year, the Seeretary $200, the Treasorer $100^ 
the Marshal $100, Supervisor $200, Collector $200, Assessor $76, Market Master 
$140, Fire Messenger $100. fiot light expenses are heavy to men who have bo 
money, and who owe more than they believe they can ever pay; and a tax of 25 or 
30 cents on the $100, was a serious oiatter. The town government, however, waa 
not abolished. 

"What newspapers call a "sensation," was produced on the 25th of April, 1843| 
by the attempt of a German, named Frederick Smith, to kill himself. He was keep- 
ing a grocery and beer shop in a little frame building on Washington street, near 
Delaware, and appeared to be doing well. But his life was troubled by some haunt- 
ing horror, which he tried to tell l\y writing it with a piece of chalk on the open lid 
of his desk, but so unintelligibly, that all that could be made of it was that somebody 
"envied him his bread," and be resolved to rid himself of it by suicide. He blew 
himself up with a liberal portion of a keg of powder; but the exploeion was chiefly 
spent upon the building, which was made a terrible wreck, leaving him blackened 
and senseless, but living, in the midst of it. He recovered, after a time, both hit 
health and his senses. 

T. W. Whitrldge, since quite widely known as an artist, opened a DaguerreiaB 
establishment here in the summer of 1842, but soon gave it up to others, and devoted 
himself to painting. Henry Ward Beecber was a frequent visitor at his studio, and 
has several of his pictures in his house in Brooklyn. Before Mr. Whitridge came^ 
a Mr. Brown had made an attempt to establish himself here as a portrait painter, 
but with little success. William Miller, the miniature painter, also came here aboat 
this time, and made his home with Dr. G. W. Meats. His success could not have 
been great; but still the associations formed here, brought him back for a few days 
every year, for several years. Joseph Eaton made the commencement of his artist 
life here, during that period, in a little room over Dr. Pope's drug store, near where 
George F. Meyers' cigar store now stands. Some of his pictures attracted a great deal 
of attention ; but procured him more prophecies of success -than patronage to assure 
it, and he removed to CincinnaU, where his fame and fortune grew large enough to 
bear transplanting in New York. Mr. Jacob Gox, a citixen and most estimable gen- 
tleman, was also working at portrait painting at such leisure moments as he could 
obtain from the stove and tin- ware business; and with such success, that he unques- 
tionably holds the first place among Indiana artists, and an enviable one among 
those of the whole Union. His pictures, particularly his landscapes, — **com positions*' 
of our own back- woods scenery, — were among the best attractions of the Cincinnati 
Art Union exhibitions, during their continusnce. For nearly twenty years he hat 
devoted himself excHisively to his art, and makes it amply remunerative. 

On the 11th of June, President Van Buren risited the town, on a Western tour, 
and was received with as much' honor as if he hadn't been ridiculed and denounced 
in every form of vituperation, from stump speech to doggerel songs. A processioa 
of four military companies, the fire companies, and citizens generally, met him east 
of Pogue's creek bridge, and accompanied him to the Palmer House, where he mads 
a pleasant little speech from the carriage, in reply to a formal welcome from Gov. 
Bigger. In the evening, he had a " reception " at the Slate House, and the next 
day, (Sunday,) attended church, once at Wesley Chapel and once at Mr. Beecher's 
church. He left on Monday, by the stage, for Terre Haute, and was upset near 
Plainfield. His appearance, and the general courtesy of his manners, weakened the 
dislike created by the Whig songs and caricatures for the " Fox of Linden wald." 
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On the 5tb of the following October, Henry Clny came. He, too, was making 
an exploration of the political field ; and be made it to such purpose as to secure 
the next Whig nomination. The crowd that welcomed him, was unprecedented* 
Nothing approaching it bad ever been seen before, and not many since have sur- 
passed it. Thirty thousand was the estimate of those most likely not to exaggerate. 
The procession was three miles long, and composed of all the military and fire com- 
panies, — the trades, with appropriate banners, — several bands of music frooi 
different parts of the State, and an aray of people, from all directions. Mr. Clay 
was accompanied by John J. Crittenden, Gov. Thomas Metcalfe, Joseph L. White, 
and several others, and was entertained by Oovemor Noble, at his mansion east of 
town. The crowd enjoyed itself with a barbecue of " barbaric profusion '' and in- 
different cooking, in a beautiful grove of Governor Noble's, east of his house. Here 
two or three stands were erected for speakers. Mr. Clay spoke ft'om the main one^ 
first of all, and for about an hour, but in no fashion to indicate his great oratorical 
powers. His speech was thoroughly partisan all the way through, and a Mttle ego- 
tistieal at times, as in his allusion to the ** Clay men" under Jonathan Roberts in 
the Philadelphia Custom House. But nobody cared as much for the speech, as for 
the sight of the man. He was followed on the various stands by a succession of 
speeches, as alluded to in the notice of J. L. White, and the afternoon was pretty 
much consumed in oratory. The next day was devoted to a military review and 
parade, and the night to fire works, and the third to attending the Agricultural Fair 
and the races. 

Although the " quarter races " on West street were still kept up, they afforded 
very indifferent amusement to the cultivated gambler and jockey, and an attempt 
was made to establish a regular course, supported by a jocky-club, here. It didn't 
succeed ; for there was not then, — probably is not now, — the sort of spirit prevalent 
among the people, which makes gambling fashionable, or even tolerable: but it came 
nearer success than any similar effort has done since, and for one or two seasons 
really attracted racers of reputation from distant States. The course was located in 
a field beloDging to David Van Blaricnm, on the west side of the river, near the 
Crawfordsville road, and was a mile in circuit. Several "three mile" race»were 
run here during the time of Mr. Clay's visit,— one between " Bertrand" and "Little 
Bed ; " but no "four mile" heats were attempted. Racing has now degenerated into 
a " moral " attraction of State Fairs. 

Daring the fall of 1842, a Mr. Keeley lectured in the Court House on Mesmerism^ 
and excited a great deal of curiosity, and no little credence, by exhibiting the clair- 
voyant powers of his subjects. He held daily levees in one of the upper rooms of the 
Court House, where he professed to cure some diseases of a chronic or constitutional 
character, ant^ to relieve all. He had no lack of patients, and made money. He 
was followed by others, and several home-made mesmerists began experimenting; 
and among them they created an excitement about diabolical influences, that pre- 
pared the way easily enough, for the Millerite fancy of the succeeding winter. Two 
boys by the name of Beck, became quite notorious for their facility of handling in 
the mesmeric sleep, and the pleasure they took in having pins stuck through their 
fingers, or the backs of their hands scarred with knife-cuts. The folly lasted for 
several mouths. 

A long with the " diablarie " of the mesmerists, came the Millerite excitement. 
Of its general history, it is unnecessary to say any thing here; but its local impor- 
tance forbids a dismissal of it with a mere allusion. The capital shared the feeling 
of tfte whole country; and while few really believed the prediction of the world's- 
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destrQCtion, Tcry man j wore to far impreAed bj the ingenious interpretationt and 
combinations of scriptural prophecies, as to give a closer heed to religions saggea* 
tions of a more important character, and not a few conversions date from thaiar^ 
All ihroogh the winter traTelling lecturers and preachen Yisited the town, swelling 
the excitement, and the circulation of the " Midnight Cry,** and other papers devo- 
ted to this Bubjeet. As the spring approached, the feeling deepened. The "iImi 
tree *' was coming close, and in the very crisis of the feeling, a Mr. Stevens, a yoangi 
eloquent and thoroughly informed preacher, came and delirered a series of loetiiroi 
in different chnrches on the prophecies regarding the second coming of Christ. The 
first were given in the old Christian Church, on Kentucky Avenue, the last in tho 
Lutheran Church, on Ohio street, near MarkeL The effect of his sermons was to 
nearly obliterate sectarian distinctions for a little while. All denomlnatloiis 
thronged to hear him, and in the common interest in the catastrophe he elocidatedi 
all sank their special interests and attachments. The lecturer professed no adho- 
sion to any particular church, joined in the worship and communion of all aliki^ 
and was as readily received by one as the other. Though the world did not come to 
an end, the excitement was the origin of a great and general religious revival, prob* 
ably unequalled in fervor and efftct by any that have followed it. The '^Becoad 
Advent " alarm died out utterly io a little while after the fated day of April passed^ 
notwithstanding Hr. Miller fixed several other appointments for it; but the revival 
continued even more effectively aftor, than before. Probably natural phenomoBO 
lent some force to the appeals of religion. The winter was protracted fhr into April, 
and for several days, when in ordinary seasons the flowers are opening and fruit 
trees budding, the ground was covered with a heavy snow, npqn which had fallen a 
hard, dense sleet, which frose so compactly, that the boys skated all over tho 
commons, to school, and upon all sorts of errands, upon iL This unusual weather 
was made almost horrible, to simple apprehension, by the accompanying tor> 
terrors of the comet, one of the la'g^t ever witnessed since man occupied the earth- 
Its slightly curved train, like a narrow, white clond, stretching all across the woa> 
tern sky to the south western horixon, was a nightly spectacle for two months. 

The *' Second Advent" excitement was intensified by an accident into a Indicroot 
incident in the spring of 1843. Mr. Stevens had delivered at the Lutheran church, 
a very impressive lecture on the signs and portents that should accompany the end of 
the world, and his vivid descriptions, heightend by the flaming comet that glared in 
the west, produced a good deal of audible sobbing among the women, and some marks 
of feeling even among the men. The audience was dismissed, and as they passed tho 
doors they saw the whole western sky a mass of red, angry looking light, which could 
be traced to no origin, and seemed spread upon, or glowing through, the thick clouds-* 
for it was raining — and filling some of the lecturer's descriptions with alarming aoca- 
racy to minds preoccupied with that very horror. There were some suggestions of 
fiiinting, and a good many exclamations of pious terror or resignation. But the light 
disappeared after a while, and was found next morning to have been caused by tho 
homing of some hemp or fodder stacks near " Crowder's fiurm.'* The position of tho 
donds, as is frequently the case, allowed the light to be reflected from one to another 
^1 the dreadfhl blase covered the whole sky. 

In February of this year, the Washington Hall took fire in the third story, upon 
one of the coldest days of the winter. It threatened for a time the entire destruction 
of the building, for water had to be passed in buckets by lines of citizens, from tho 
well at the comer andthe drug store where Haskitt's now is, and the intense cold made 
the work doubly difficult) and the supply toi the engines nsry inadequate. But water 
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And mtufay ice were poured on till the lower rooms were ankle deep, and supplied 
the workers aboTe as well as the engines below. Everybodj worked, and ererybody 
was coated with ice. Mr. Beecher was one of the foremost in carrying the hose-pipes 
tight into the barning portion of the honse, and, after two honrs work, came out a 
mass of soot and dirt and ice, and blood from his ent hands, but with the fire subdned. 
The loss was about $4,000, much the heayiest that the town had ever suffered. 

During the session of 1842-43, the Legislature took the first effective steps to 
establish a State Hospital for the Insane. As early as 1839 attention had been 
directed to the subject, but the State was in no very good condition to undertake neW 
enterprises, and an appeal was made to Congress for a grant. Nothing came of it. 
The county assessors were at the same time ordered to make a return of the deaf mutes 
in their respective counties, as a preliminary step to a provision for this class of unfor- 
tunates. The State's financial embarrassments stopped all ftirther effort in either 
enterprise for some years. Early in 1842 the Governor was directed to procure all 
possible information in regard to the subject of Hospitals for the Insane from the 
States that had them, and a year afterwards Dr John Evans lectured before the Legis- 
lature on the subject of insanity and its treatment. The result of the two efforts was 
a decision to **do something" at once. On the 13th of February, 1843, the Governor 
was directed to obtain plans and suggestions for a Hospital from the Superintendents 
of Hospitals in other States, for submission to the Legislature at the next session. 
This put the enterprise finally in motion. At the next session plans were examined, 
a mode of operations determined, and a tax of one cent on the hundred dollars levied 
to carry it out. On the 13th of January, 1845, Dr. John Evans, Dr. L. Dunlap and 
James Blake were appointed commissioners to obtain a site containing not to exceed 
two hundred acres. They selecte<| Mount Jackson, then the residence of Nathaniel 
Bolton, formerly editor of the Indiana Gazette. He and his wife, the gifted "poetess 
of Indiana," here kept a country tavern for several years. This site, with a plan of 
bnilding, was reported to the Legislature at the next session, and approved, and the 
commissioners ordered, February 19th, 1846, to proceed with the work. They were 
authorized to sell Hospital Square No. 22 — alluded to in a preceding chapter — and 
apply its proceeds to this purpose, and an additional appropriation of $15,000 was made. 
The central bnilding was beg^n in 1846, and finished next year at a cost of $75,000. 
It has since been enlarged by wing^, and still other wing^ larger than the main build- 
ing, till it now is an immense structure, supplied by its own water works from Eagle 
Creek, and contains the population of a very respectable country town, something 
over five hundred. Its entire cost has been about half a million of dollars. 

At the same time that the €k)vernor was directed to obtain plans from insane 
hospitals, February 13th, 1843, a tax of one-fifth of a cent on the hundred dollars 
was levied to provide for the Deaf and Dumb. The first work in this direction was 
done by William Willard, one of the assistants in the Asylum now, who was himself 
a mute, and had long been a teacher of mutes in Ohio. He came here in the spring 
of 1843, and in the fall opened a school on his own account for mutes, with an 
attendance of sixteen pupils. In 1844 the Legislature adopted his school as a State 
institution, and appointed a Board of Trustees for it consisting of the Governor, Treas- 
urer and Secretary of State, ex offieioj and Revs. Henry Ward Beecher, Phineas D. 
CNirley, L. H. Jameson, Dr. Dunlap, Hon. James Morrison and Rev. Matthew Simpson. 
They rented the large two-story frame building, then recently erected by Dr. G. W. 
Stipp, on the south east corner of Illinois and Maryland streets, and opened the first 
State Asylum there, in October, 1844. A site for a permanent building was selected in 
January, 1846, just east of the town, consisting, at first, of thirty acres, but after- 
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wards increased hj a hundred more, for tlie agricultaral instmetioa of the pupils, and 
a building begun in 1849. It was completed in the fall of 1850, at a cost of $30,000. 
Meanwhile the school was removed from the Stipp house to the Kinder building, on the 
south side of Washington street, near Delaware, where it remained till transferred to 
its own building, in October, 1850. This structure has also been greatly enlarged 
since its erection. 

The Blind were not provided for at the same time that their fellow sufferers were. 
The first effort on their behalf was instigated and directed bj James M. Raj, to whom 
the Indiana Institute for the Blind is more indebted than it is to an/ other mmn liv- 
ing. By his efforts William H. Churchman was brought here in the winter of 1844-5. 
and g^ve one or two exhibitions in Beecher's church, with blind pupils from the Ken- 
tucky Asylum. The effect was so good that the Legislature, for whom the perform- 
ances were mainly intended, and who attended them with astonishing unanimity and 
interest, decided to levy a tax of one-fifth of a cent on the hundred dollars, to estab- 
lish a Blind Asylum. James M. Ray, Greorge W. Mears and the Secretary, Treas- 
urer and Auditor of State were made commissioners to apply the fund, either to the 
establishment of an Asylum, or to the providing for our Blind at the Ohio or Ken- 
tucky Asylums. They set Mr. Churchman to lecturing throughout the State on the 
subject, and gathering statistics of our blind population. On the 27th of January, 
1847, James M. Ray, Greorge W. Mears and Calvin Fletcher — the latter, declining to 
serve, was replaced by Seton W. Norris — were appointed to erect buildings and put 
the institution in operation. They ^were given $5,000 to pay for a site and defray 
other incidental expenses, and they purchased two blocks north of North street^ 
between Pennsylvania and Meridian, and began the building in 1848. While it was 
in course of erection the school was opened on October 1st, 1847, in the Stipp bouse, 
where the Deaf and Dumb school had recently been kept. It had nine pupils at first^ 
but increased to thirty during the year. In September, 1848, it was removed to the 
building now used as a work shop, on its own ground. The Asylum proper was 
finished in 1851, at a cost of $50,000, and at once occupied. A notice of the present 
condition and attendance of the various Asylums will be made in the proper place. 

During the summer of 1843, a Mr. Robert Parmlee began the manufacture of pianoe 
in the town, in a shop on Washington street, a little west of Hubbard's block. It 
could hardly have been a flourishing business, but it was continued for two years or 
so, chiefly by repairs on old instruments. In the fall a company called the *' New 
York Company of Comedians," gave concerts in the upper room of Gaston's carriage 
shop — on the site of the Bates House — and concluded each entertainment with a 
theatrical performance. The leading actors were John Powell and his wife, Tom 
Townley, who did the dancing, and Sam Lathrop. Mrs. Drake and Augustus Adams 
appeared as stars during the season, which lasted pretty well through the whole ses- 
sion of the Legislature. The ^' theatre " was fronted on the east by a wide platform, 
where Mr. Gaston exposed his carriages to dry when varnished, and this platform 
was unprotected by any railing on the east and south sides. One night Mr. Corbaley, 
one of the settlers of 1820, coming out of the theatre in the dark, stepped off this 
platform and hurt himself so severely that he died in a few days. Subsequently Mrs. 
Drake and Mr. Adams played here when the theatre was *' fixed up" in the one-story 
brick, where Temperance Hall now stands, which had formerly been the office of the 
Indiana Democrat. This was managed by Mr. Lindsay, who had conducted several 
theatrical seasons before this. As early as 1836 or 1837, he had opened in Ollaman's 
wagon shop, on Washington street, opposite the Court house, and delighted the Ci^t- 
talians with the ** universally popular" comic songs of the "Tongo Islands," and the 
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'* King of the Cannibal Islands," and had been back once before the New York tronpe 
opened in the carriage shop. These, with Mr. and Mrs. Smith's previous performan- 
ces in Carter's tavern in 1823 and 1824, comprised the theatrical experience of the 
town nntil the "Thespian Corps," composed of our own young men, appeared in 
1845. 

In September, 1843, Miss Lesner opened the "Indianapolis Female Collegiate 
Institute" in the Circle street house which the Franklin Institute had formerly occu- 
pied, and maintained it successfully for some years. During the same year, the Rob- 
ert's Chapel (Methodist) congregation divided from the parent church, Wesley Chapel, 
and began the erection of their church on the corner of Pennsylvania and Market 
streets, which was completed the year following, at a cost of $10,000, or thereabout. 
The old building was sold in 1868, and converted into a block of business houses, 
and a new one erected on the corner of Delaware and Vermont streets, at a cost of 
$80,000. There is nothing else of consequence to note in tho year 1843. 

The "old grave yard," though capable of containing all the dead the town 
would be likely to furnish for the next ten years, was deemed inadequate in 1844, 
and in April a cemetery, long known as the " New Grave yard," was laid out. 
The old one at that time was in the woods. A dense "bottom" forest lay between it 
and the river on the south, and a considerable width of timber separated it from the 
river on the west. On the east was the Mooresville road and Dennis I. White's pas- 
ture, with an open woods stretching north from the bluff bank of the " grave yard 
pond." The new addition brought the living town closer to the "dead" one, and 
very soon monopolized the burials. Except for those who had near relatives in the 
old grave yard, or for those who had special reasons for not seeking, or not being 
allowed, participation in the new one — as the negroes — the old one soon became almost 
obsolete. North of the new cemetery was a superb forest and pasture extending to 
Maryland street. The southern portion of this was laid off into a third cemetery in 
1852, extending to the track of the Indianapolis and Tcrre Haute Raiload, by Messrs. 
James M. Ray, James Blake and Edwin J. Peck. Eight years later the ground in 
the rear of this last addition, bordered by the river, was laid out into a cemetery, 
and a small section along the railway was bought by the National Government for 
the burial of dead rebel prisoners in 1862. This last addition was little used, and the 
much more eligible arrangement of the Crown Hill Cemetery superseded it entirely, 
80 that within the present year (1870) the Terre Haute Railroad Company have obtained 
a release of the Government cemetery, removed all the corpses, and built there a fine 
and capacious engine bouse. The eastern half is still a cemetery, but that next the 
river is returned to less melancholy uses. The "grave yard pond" was once as well 
known a feature of the topography of the capital as the river itself. It was three or 
four hundred yards long by a hundred wide, and was supplied partly by springs, 
and partly by freshets, which made the river rise and run through it. For many 
years it was a favorite skating place, and was afterwards a frog*s paradise. Now it 
has utterly disappeared. All the dirt, chips and refuse and nuisances of the city are 
emptied into its bed, and the new Rolling Mill has covered the upper end of its site 
with one of its buildings and its railway track. 

On the 5th of August, 1844, a meeting was held to make arrangements for the 
visit of General Cass, who came on the 25th, — spoke in the Military Ground, in reply 
to a welcome from Governor Whitcomb, — had a reception at the Palmer House, and 
went on to Dayton the same evening. 

The year following, 1845, was distinguished by the culmination of the only native 
tiieatrical company the capital has ever had. Some two or tJkree years before, a large 
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frame building had been erected on the north west comer of Market and 
streets, for a founder^, that nerer came to any thing, and daring this year the ^ Indi- 
anapolis Thespian Society" took it, bnilt a stage in it, put in seats, got some fiur 
scenery, and daring the summer and fall gave some Terj &ir peiformanoes there. 
The chief actors were James McCready, — afterwards Mayor, — Edward S. Tyler, James 
G. Jordan, — afterwards City Clerk, and first Secretary of the Bellefontaine Railroad, — 
Davis Miller,— once Door-keeper of the Senate, — James McYey, and, towards the closei 
Nathaniel Cook, a regular actor, and his younger brother John, sons of John Cook, 
once State Librarian. The last, and Messrs. McYey and Miller, took female parts, as 
there were no ladies in the Society. The first performance was of Robert Dale Owen's 
drama of " Pocahontas," which had little other recommendation than its Indiana au- 
thorship. The "Golden Farmer" was **run" for seyeral weeks, Tery successfhlly. 
Mr. Tyler was the fsTorite as '*Jimmy Twitcher," and Mr. McCready as 'Old Mobbs," 
and Mr. Jordan as the "Farmer." Home's tragedy of "Douglass" was played when 
young Nat. Cook came out ; and it has been worse played by actors of more preten* 
sions. Cook played "Young Nonral " and James Jordan "GlenaUon; " Daris Miller 
played " Lady Elandolph." Jordan was a good actor, with unusual natural talents for 
the stage, and in this day could hare made an euTiable reputation. Young Cook 
was an actor by profession, but not remarkably good, and ncTer made any fignrs 
greater than that of a "stock " actor. His brother Aquilla was afterwards connected 
with a theatre in Cincinnati, where he murdered the Treasurer, for some fanded insult 
to his wife, who was a dancing g^rl. The Cook family made a considerable fig^nre in 
the town about this time; but it went out, as the Hoosier phrase has it, **at the little 
end of the horn." John Cook, the father, — who was State Librarian, — led the choir 
at the Temperance meetings which Mr. Hawkins, the old Baltimore reformer, held in 
the Court House. The favorite air was the " Blue-Tailed Fly," to which a reformatory 
and exhortatory song was adapted by some queer process. — This season of Temperance 
excitement was preceded some years before, by another and more important one, inan- 
gurated by a Mr. Matthews, one of the Washingtonian Society. His speeches wer« 
strong, direct and very effectlTe ; and he made them more so, by singing some temper- 
ance ditty as an introduction. " What's the News? " was one of these. His cause 
was a new one in the capital, and his language, — though we hsTe become used to it 
now, — was then considered tolerably harsh. One night he roused old Jerry ColllnS| 
the chief of doggery keepers, so greatly, that he interrupted the speech. Quite a "re- 
Tiyal" was instituted; and many a "soaker" was arrested, for a longer or shorter 
time, by the good influences set to work by it. 

On the 4th day of July, a negro by the name of John Tucker, was brutally mur- 
dered by a mob of white men, for no offense except his courageous defence of himself. 
A young man, named Nicholas Woods, began the difficulty in a drunken frolic, by 
abusing Tucker, who tried to avoid him. Finding that impossible, he gave Woods a 
thrashing. The latter followed him up, and soon collected a crowd of " roughs " and 
citizens, some of whom began stoning the negro. He retorted, and hurt some of hii 
assailants. At this time he was on Illinois street, near where the Bates House now 
stands. Here he was driven upon the east side walk, when a saloon keeper, named 
Bill Ballenger, struck him down with a club. Ballenger made his escape. Woods 
was sent to the penitentiary, which he has since re-visited once or twice, on the so- 
licitation of juries in larceny cases. 

The celebration of the 4th was enlarged this year, by a military addition, and 
speeches were made, on the part of the companies, by Edward Lander, Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas^ and William Wallace, in Henry Ward Beecher's church. 
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The report of the murderous affray going on but a hundred yards from the church, 
greatly disturbed, and nearly destroyed, the meeting. During the summer, Washing- 
ton street was graded and gravelled. The old McAdamizing was pretty well worn 
out, and the improvement raised the street, — too much, probably, in the middle, — and 
covered it with coarse gravel. The building on thejsouth west corner of Meridian and 
Washington streets, was erected this summer, by Seton W. Norris. The "Locomo- 
tive," a little weekly paper, was started this summer, by Daniel B. Culley and David 
R. Elder. It was nothing but a boyish affair at first, and was filled with boyish "bread 
and butter" articles; but in 1848, after a suspension of a year or so, it was revived by 
Elder k Harkness, conducted by Mr. John R. Elder, and made a paper of considerable 
influence. Its circulation, for some years, exceeded that of any other paper in the 
town. The old Methodist church, built in 1828, on Meridian street, near the Circle, 
bad, in 1845, become unsafe, as well as inadequate, and it was torn down. Wesley 
Chapel succeeded it, during the fall and ensuing summer of 1846. In 18G9 the Chapel 
was sold to Mr. Richard J. Bright, and by him converted into a large and very hand- 
some business bouse, mainly occupied by the "Indianapolis SentineV^ establishment, 
and that of-the " Evening NewsJ^ A new church has just been completed on the south 
west corner of Meridian and New York streets. 

The interest of the next year, 1846, centered in the Mexican war. Grovemor 
Whitcomb's proclamation, calling for the State's quota of volunteers, was published on 
the 23d of May, and was responded to with great alacrity. Three regiments were 
soon raised and organized, of the first of which our town furnished one company, under 
Captain James P. Drake, and Lieutenants John A. McDougall and Lewis Wallace. 
Captain Drake was made Colonel of the regiment, in the rendezvous at New Albany. 
This regiment was kept at the month of the Rio Grande, during pretty much all of its • 
year's service, and suffered greatly from the diseases incident to the climate and camp' 
life. A year afterwards, two other companies were raised by Captain Edward Lan- 
der and John McDougall, and were attached to the fourth and fifth regiments, which 
were taken by General Scott in his march upon the City of Mexico. These five regi- 
ments constituted the whole of Indiana's contribution to the Mexican war. The 
regiments raised during the rebellion, were numbered from these, the first being the 

sixth. 

The Madison Railroad was now coming so close to the town, that its impulse wag ; 
felt in business; and the first throbbings of the energy which was to develop such^ 
great results, began to stir the little county town with the hopes of greatness and pros-- 
perity which the visit of the " Robert Hanna" created and disappointed. The Com- 
pany had selected its depot-ground on South street, east of Pennsylvania, then clear • 
out of town. But the ground was high, and cheap, and convenient; and the first 
angry complaints of the citizens at this mislocation, soon died out in the bustle and 
excitement of the actual arrival of the road in 1847. The depot would not come to- 
the town, so the town went to the depot, — planted heavy business houses all around it, 
and created, for a time, a sort of commercial center there. The creek was straightened 
from Virginia Avenue to Meridian street, by the property holders, and the streets 
graded and filled across the low muddy space of the creek "bottom." 

The gamblers, who were bold and bad enough for Vicksburg, had become very 
offensive during the year, and the citizens held a meeting, and resolved to clear them 
out by constant prosecutions under the statute. A committee of thirteen or fifteen was 
appointed, consisting of the best and most respected citizens, to carry on the war. 
They began by securing the services of Hiram Brown, — one of the ablest members of 
the bar in the days when it was strongest, — to prosecute the scoundrels, and raised a 

(8) 
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considerable Bom of money for expenses. These preparations had their effect, and the 
gamblers were chased oat without any prosecutions at all, or not more than one or 
two. Lemuel Frazier, who kept the "Capital House," having been stirred up for 
allowing gambling in his hotel, retaliated bj suing the committee for malicious pros- 
ecution ; but nothing ever came of it. 
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COKDITIOK OF THE CITT IN 1847 — THE GREAT FRESHET-~CITT OOYSRNMENT— 
STREET IMPROYSMEMTS — MASONIC HALL — MADISON BAILBOAD — SCHOOLS — 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

• 

^nE year 1847 murks the first great change in the condition and prospects Of 
Indianapolis. Heretofore it had been a mere country town, which owed all 
its importance to the possession of the Capital. Its business was purely local. 
It proiuced little, and it distributed little that it did not produce. A small amount 
of "jobbing" was done in an irregular way among the smaller dealers and manu- 
facturers of the neighboring towns, but it was neither large enough or certain 
enough to be considered a branch of trade. The manufacturing, except for home 
demand, was even more trifling than the mercantile, business. Occasional attempts 
had been made at iron, wool, oil, tobacco, hemp, and even ginseng manufacture, but 
none of them amounted to much or lasted long. The only attempt on a large scale, 
that of the Steam Mill Company, was a conspicuous failure. The town was isola- 
ted, and its only chance of trade was like that of the two boys locked up in a closet, 
who made money by swapping jackets. It lacked a way out and in. When this 
opening came, with the opening of the Madison Railroad, there came with it much 
such a change as comes upon boyhood at puberty. There was a change of features, 
of form, a suggestion of manhood, a trace of the beard and voice of virility. Manu- 
facturers appeared, and would not disappear. "Stores" that had formerly mixed 
up dry goods, groceries, grain, hardware, earthenware, and even books, in their 
stock, began to select and confine themselves to one or two classes of their former 
assortment. Dry goods houses which kept neither coffee nor mackerel, appeared. 
Grocery establishments which sold neither calico nor crockery became visible. Busi- 
ness showed its growth in its divisions. The town itself showed the forecoming 
shadow of manhood in larger business houses, and the dropping down, here and 
there, in remote corners, of ^'family groceries." The price of property advanced. 
A city form of government was adopted. A school system was inaugurated. 
Everybody felt the impulse, without exactly feeling its direction, of prosperity. 

In the first decided development of this change the year 1847 opened. On the 
7th of January the " great freshet" reached its nighest point. The river had never 
been so high before, except once, and has never been within three feet of the same 
mark since. It covered all the bottoms, and swept away miles of fences, and thon- 
sands of cattle, hogs and horses. Many fine fields were so covered' with sand and 
teamed by the rapid currents that they were mined, and many a prosperous farmer 
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was nearly ruined by its devastations. So great and general were its raf ages tbrt 
the Legislature allowed a reduction of taxes to the sufferers. In the Capital the 
mischief of the river freshet was confined to West Indianapolis, or *'Stringtown." 
It was covered entirely, from the bridge to the bluff at " Palmer's Farm.*' Many 
houses were filled nearly to the second story. The water rose high enough to coTer 
the National Road, and in two places currents ran so fiercely that they cot through 
the road-way, and made ugly gaps fifty feet wide and eight or ten feet deep. On 
each side of the road at both breaches, the soft alluvial soil was dug out by the 
whirling eddies into huge holes like the craters of small volcanoes. They were 
fully thirty feet deep, and the southern hole, of the largest gap, was so large that a 
two-story frame house, which had been floated from its place by the cnrrent, was 
left sticking against its eastern bank, all askew, and ready to elide to the bottom 
at any moment. Nearly a half mile of the National Road was covered by the 
water. A considerable breadth of the high bank, along where the pork bouses and 
railroad bridges now stand, was cut away, making the first approach to the change 
which has since brought the river to the very edge of the cemeteries. There used 
to be a small island a hundred or two hundred yards long, in the river, opposite 
the "Old Qrave-Yard," and separated from the eastern bank by a narrow stream, 
sometimes entirely dry in summer. This island was covered with large trees, and 
at the head of it was a drift which for many years was a favorite place for catching 
*'red-eye8," cat-fish, and bad colds. Between the "chute" east of that island and 
the Grave- Yard was a considerable breadth of forest. Now that island and that 
whole breadth of forest are on the west side of the river, on McCarty's sand-bar, 
and the water has actually cut into the Grave- Yard. The river has come one 
hundred yards eastward since the freshet of 1847 began the remoral. Although the 
river did not directly damage the town, the freshet in Fall Creek and Pogue^s 
Creek did. The former tore out the canal aqueduct, and the latter tore out the 
canal culvert, and between them ruined the canal for a year. Fall Creek, too, sent 
surplus water into the swampfl north-^ast of town, and they poured out a flood into 
the " ravines " which filled a number of lots, and damaged a good many houses on 
their way through to the river. They emptied into the canal, and caused it to make 
a third break, as before noticed, below where the Boiling Mill now stands. 

The news of the famine in Ireland created here, a? elsewhere, a great deal of 
feeling, and successful efforts were made by public meetings, committees, and news- 
paper appeals to raise contributions for the relief of the sufferers. 

As if to prepare for the material change hastening up the Madison Kailroad. 
the town now took measures to form a city government The Legislature on the 
13th of February voted a city charter, appointing the 27th of March for an election 
to determine whether it should be accepted. Joseph A. I>vy, a blacksmith. Presi- 
dent of the Council, published a proclamation ordering an election on the appointed 
day. It was held, and resulted in a vote of 449 votes for the charter, to 19 against 
it This was a very light vote, as it would indicate a population of less than 3000, 
and as it was 8000 in 1850, it is clear that either the town nearly trebled its popu- 
lation in three years, or the citizens of 1847 deemed the adoption of the charter a 
foregone conclusion and did not trouble themselves to vote. The population at the 
time of the adoption of the new charter and city form of government, and the com- 
mencement of the new era in its history, was probably about 6000. The new char-* 
ter extended the government over the whole donation, except the "make-weight '' 
fraction in Stringtown, and divided it into seven Wards, four north, and three sooth 
of V^ashington Street Those north were divided by Alabama, Meridian and Mis-' 
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sissippi Streets ; those south bj Illinois and Delaware Streets. The Mayor was not 
to preside in the Council, but had a veto power on its acts. He served two years 
and had the jurisdiction of a Justice in addition to his municipal authority. There 
WU6 one CouncilniHu for each Ward, who was paid $24 a year for his services. The 
Council elected their own President, and held monthly meetings. It had all the 
customary powerF of such bodies, with one now taken from it, that of electing the 
subordinate city officers, as Marshal, Treasurer, Secretary, Street Commissioner, At- 
torney, and all other officers they needed. No tax could exceed 15 cents on the 
$100, except by authority of a special vote of the people. The first election was 
held on the 24th of Aptil, and resulted in the choice of Samuel Henderson for 
Mayor, in favor of a tax for free schools, and of the following Councilmen : First 
Ward, Uriah Gates; Second, Henry Tutewiler; Third, Cornelius King; Fourth, 
Samuel 8. Rooker; Fifth, Charles W. Cady ; Sixth, Abram W. Harrison ; Seventh, 
William L. Wingate. Thu new Council organized on the 1st of May by electing 
Mr. Rooker President, and James G. Jordan Secretary, salary $100; Nathan Lis- 
ter, treasurer, $50; James Wood, Engineer, $300; Wm. Campbell, Collector, paid 
by fees; Wm. Campbell, aleo. Marshal, $150 and fees; A. M. Carnahan, Attorney, 
fees; Jacob B. Filler, Street Commissioner, $100; J. B. Fitler, also, with David 
Cox, Messengers for Fire Companies, $25 ; Sampson Barbee and Jacob Miller, 
Market Clerks, $50 ; Joshua Black, Assessor; Benjamin Lobaugh, Sexton. With 
thid crew and organization the good ship '^ City of Indianapolis" set sail on the 1st 
day of May, 1847. 

The new city government, whatever pretentions might be involved in the title, 
started with as little support of metropolitan dignity as any city ever did. The tax 
duplicate showed a possible revenue of only $4,236, and one-fifth of that was made 
by past delinquencies; and street improvements had accomplished little beyond 
what might have been seen in any country road. Stumps and mud-holes were ugly 
disfigurements of the streets, and the first effoYts of improvement were naturally di- 
rected to their removal. The means, no less than the unenterprising disposition of 
the authorities, prevented any more general or permanent efi'ort. Side-walks were 
not common off Washington Street, and elsewhere were merely strips of gravel 
with depths of mud on either hand. Large spaces of open ground, or common, 
could be Sfon in all directions covered by *^ dog-fennel " of luxuriant growth. The 
ditches were shallow furrows, bordered, and oftentimes choked up, with "dog- 
fennel.*' Except where travel had worn away the sod, in a sinuous lino that dodged 
a »tump in one place and a mud-hole in another, the streets were masses of *' dog- 
fennel,'- pleasing enough, possibly, in a picturesque point of view, but decidedly 
otherwise in any view that contemplated the prosperity of the new city. It is only 
within tBe past few years that this characteristic growth of the city has disappeared, 
and even now there arc scattered patches of it clinging, like the Indian, to the 
territory which it ouce occupied alone and supreme. In any proper sense we had 
no streets. They were merely openings which might be used or not, as the weather 
made them impassable mud or insufferable dust. The town was gathered in a loose 
way, in the center of the donation, huddled pretty closely together for four or five 
strt-etii, divided by Market Street, and sprangling off in clamps of settlement at 
other points, while much of the "donation " outside of the original plat was pretty 
good hunting ground for quails and squirrels. Only four or five years before, the 
woods west of Samuel Henderson's farm, where the "Home for Friendless Women'* 
now stands, was a favorite resort for wild turkeys, and they had occasionally been 
dciven, in the fury 4>f the chase, clear into town. One was caught, in this way, in 
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the GoTemor^s Cirele aa late as 1841, bj Mr. A. D. Obr. On the soath, the pasture 
where the Old Boiling Mill stands, was a capital squirrel ground, and yisits of 
quails into the heart of the town, and their capture in back-jrards and about stables, 
a Tery common occurrence. It happens occasional) j even now. 

Into this still half Tillage, half forest citj, the new goTemment determined to 
introduce a general system of iniproveroents. The plan of grading proposed bj 
Engineer Wood in 1841, and adopted in 1842, was readopted, with the addition that 
it should be carried out systematically, by improving the central portion of the city 
first, and extending improTements outward as opportunity permitted. The cost of 
grading and grayeling the streets and side-walks was taxed against the owners of 
the property, and, of course, caused a good deal of ill will and litigation But as it 
had the ad7antage of making only those pay who were benefitted, it stood firmly 
against the numerous complaints of its injurious operation. The cost of making 
crossings, which consisted then, and do yet, of little wooden bridges across the 
gutters, was paid out of the Treasury. In this way began the improremeLts which 
hare since made tolerable thoroughfares of one hundred and forty-six miles of 
streets, and very good ones of a number of them. Bouldering was not attempted 
until 1859, when Washington Street was payed in this way from Illinois to Meridi- 
an, and in 1860 from Mississippi to Alabama. This year (1870) Delaware Street 
has been pared with wooden blocks, upon the Nicotoon plan, from Washington to 
North Street, and its superiority to the noisy, rough boaldering is so marked that it 
is possible it may be extended to all the principal streets. Notwithstanding the 
laudable efforts of the first city goTernment, but little, coiuparatively, was done in 
street improvements until 1860. What is now to be seen has been mainly accom- 
plished since then. 

With the introduction of the first general system of street improyements came 
the free school system. The State fand yielded barely enough to maintain the schools 
for a single quarter, and left teachers and pupih to provide for themselves for the 
remainder of the year. It was hoped that a local addition might be made which 
would enable the schools to be kept open all, er the greater part, of the year. To 
this end a provision was made in the new charter authorising a vote at the election 
of city officers upon the question whether a tax should be levied for school purpo- 
ses. It was decided, to the credit of the citizens, almost unanimously in the affirm- 
ative. The tax having been assessed, and a provision thus made for a complete 
and permanent system of free education, steps were taken at ooce to apply the 
provision effectively. Donations of lots for houses, and money for tuition, were 
asked, to eke out the inadequate supply of both the State and city fund. The Coun- 
cil in the winter passed a vote of thanks to Thomas D. Gregg for the donation of 
$100. Others may have been more or less liberal, but no Council vote indicates it. 
Luckily real estate, though rising under the general impulse, was cheap, and lots 
were obtained for §300 to $500 in all the Wards during the following two years. 
Of course provision had first to be made for the erection of houses, and until that 
was done, by the accumulation of the city tax, the Ward schools were merely State 
District schools under city supervision. But the city tax came in, slowly at first, 
but rapidly enough by 1852 to have completed small brick houses, of one or two 
rooms each, but so adjusted as to allow future enlargement, in all the Wards. The 
yield of 1847 was $1,981 ; of 1848, $2,385 ; of 1849, $2,851. By 1850 it was $6,160 
of which $5,958 had been expended upon houses and lots. Nothing being left for 
tuition beyond the provision of the State fund, it was paid by fees. In other words» 
the State provision was merely divided among the Wards and maintained in that 
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form until the city proTision had become considerable enough to permit the inaugu- 
ration of a system of city free schools. This was done in 1853. Three Trustees, 
Henry P. Coburn, Calvin Fletcher, and Henry P. West, were elected by the Coun- 
cil to take entire control of the schools. The separate Ward Trustees were abol- 
ished, and the whole system brought together and made compact and manageable. 
Calvin Fletcher drew up a series of rules and regulations, and a plan of operations, 
teachers were obtained, matters set in order, and on the 28th of April, 1853, the 
city free schools were really opened, with two male and twelve female teachers. 
This was the beginning of what has since grown through many difficulties and em- 
barassments into one of the most perfectly constructed and admirably conducted 
school systems in the United States. The detailed account of the changes and dif- 
ficulties through which it has passed will be found in another place. 

Like all country towns, the capital had, up to this year, been compelled to hear 
its lectures and concerts in churches or the Court House, with an occasional diver- 
sion to the Hall of Representatives in the State House. No special provision had 
been made for so important an element of city life as a place of public entertainment. 
One of the first manifestations that a new order of things was approaching, was the 
resolution of the Grand Lodge of the Free Masons to erect a splendid edifice to 
contain not only rooms for the Grand and city lodges, but a large hall for public 
uses. In May they purchased the southeast comer of Washington and Tennessee 
streets, and formed a company, of which they themselves took a large share of the 
stock, to carry out this purpose. A plan of building proposed by Mr. J. Willis, 
one of the first architects who became a resident here, was adopted, and measures 
taken at once to proceed with the work, under the supervision of the Hon. Wm. 
Sheets. On the 25th of October the corner-stone was laid with imposing Masonic 
ceremonies, and the singing a song written for the occasion by Mrs. Sarah T. 
Bolton. The work was not very energetically pushed, however, and it was not till 
the spring of 1850 that it was so far completed that the public hall could be opened. 
It was first occupied — if the writer's memory is not at fault — by Mrs. Lesdernier for 
a concert pr dramatic reading, and was in frequent request afterward, although the 
upper or lodge rooms were still unfinished. They were completed during the fall 
and winter, and the hall was dedicated by the Grand Lodge, at its annual meeting, 
Hay 27th, 1851. The Constitutional Convention of 1850, after a few days' session 
in the Representative's Hall of the Capitol, finding its accommodations inadequate, 
and, moreover, having to give place soon to the Legislature, adjourned to the new 
hall which had been prepared for it as fully as possible, and continued there till its 
labors were completed. From its opening until the erection of Morrison's Opera 
Hall, the Masonic Hall was the scene of nearly all public displays and entertain- 
ments given in the city. Political conventions, religious meetings, concerts, theatric- 
al entertainments, lectures, balls, fairs, and panoramas, occupied it in turn. Hor- 
ace Greeley, Henry Ward Beecher, John B. Gough, Theodore Parker, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Henry Giles, lectured there, and Alexander Campbell preacbed there. 
Mftdatne Bishop, Bochsa, Strakosch, the now celebrated Adelina Patti, Carlotta 
Patti, Ole Bull, and a long list of musical celebrities, performed there. In fact, 
for fifteen years it may be considered the embodiment of the intellectual and esthe- 
tic life of the city. The stock has all long been absorbed by the Grand Lodge, and 
recently the building, and hall, too, have been repaired and greatly improved. For 
a while after the opening of the Opera Hall, more centrally situated, and in some 
respects better adapted to public uses, Masonic Hall fell into disrepute, and became 
the resort of second-rate exhibitions. But since its repair, and the burning of the 
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Opera Hall in the winter of 1869-70, it has resumed its old position. As the Opera 
Hall has been left out of the new building on its site, it is likelj that the old hall 
will retain iu long supremacy a while longer. 

The return of our volunteers in Mexico being anticipated, a meeting was held 
in May to prepare a recepti 'n for them, but as they did not come back in a body, 
the reception failed. Subsequently a public demon ftration in their honor was made 
in the State Ilouse ^>quare, at which Hon. Edward A. Hannegan made a speech, 
but a very rainy, inclement day spoiled it, to a great extent. A number of the vol- 
unteers came out, however, and brought their old b%ttered and honored flags with 
them. In July the body of Captain Trusten B. Kinder, o' this city, but who re- 
sided in one of the south-west counties of the State when he entered the army, 
and who was killed at the battle of Buena Vista, was brought home, and received 
with one of the most imposing popular displays ever witnessed in the city. 

The lack of female teachers for our schools led to efforts this year to get up a 
sort of '* Koopmanschaap '' emigration scheme, to supply the deficiency, or rather it 
induced an application for help to Governor Slade of New Hampshire, who had for 
some time been conducting such a scheme. He sent on a small supply of teachers 
in June. They were distributed through the State, and, of course, soon married off. 
So the result, however beneficial in the end, left the schools little better off. 

The Madison Railroad, now advancing rapid'y from Fraaklin, would reach us 
on the 1st of October, and on the 25th of September a meeting of citizens was 
called to make preparations to celebrate the great event — really great for it realized 
all and more than was anticip tted by the wildest enthusiasm inspired by the visit 
of the *• Robert Hanna ' in 1831. About 9 o'clock, on the morning of the 1st, the 
last spike was driven, just in time for the passage of two large excursion trains from 
below, and the locomotive came, for the first time, into the town which has since 
been justly enough known as the ^' Railroad City.' Its arrival was witnessed and 
cheered by thousands of the " natives," most of whom had never seen a rHiln)ad or 
engine, and whoso notions of a speed of twenty miles an hour were so indefinite as to 
bo slightly mixed with the fabulous. Many of them improved the opportunity to 
make an excursion to Franklin, while the thousands who remained joined in swell- 
ing the monster procession which was to be the feature of the day's ceremonies. 
Spalding's circus was " showing" in the city at the time, with the band of the cele- 
brated bugler Ned Kendall, and the whole troupe, with a cavalry company from 
the country, lent their attractions to the display. Governor Whitcomb made a 
speech from the top of a car in conclusion of this portion of the ceremony, and then 
all made for the hotels '* up town *' for dinner. At night there were fire-works, an 
illumination, and a general "good time." 1 he rejoicings were not extravagant, 
and if they had been they would not have exceeded the importance of the occasion 
which for the firat time rendered the Capital indepeadent of mud, ice and freshets. 
The long reign of the ** wagoners " — the Peereys, Stucks and Ritchies — was ended. 

The Madison Railroad depot was built, as heretofore stated, on the elevation, 
the site of the old *' Hawkins" place, on South Street, east of Pennsylvania, then 
entirely out of town. The whole unoccupied " bottom " of Pogue's Creek inter- 
vened, and it was then, as it had been from the first, a muddy, unwholesome inter- 
vale, which bade fair to remain unsettled till long after the town had spread inimit- 
ably northward. Consequently, the location of the depot was generally censured 
as unwise. It was built during the preceding year, and speedily gathered a col- 
y cction of groceries and commission houses, saloons and boarding houses, round it, 
and made a little city quite to itself. It has only been within the past ten yeaif 
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that any considerable progress has been made toward consolidating it wilb the 
patent city. But it is accomplished now, and Pogue's Creek valley has measurably 
disappeared under foundries, machine shops, mills, and t-ailway tracks. The Com- 
pany erected their machine shops in 1850, and built a frame car house over their 
track, which a hurricane blew down for them a few years afterwards. For five 
years the road was run upon a flat rail, a little more rapidly, but not much more 
pleasantly than a stage coach upon a "corduroy" road. But between 1850 and 
1852 it was replaced by the T rail, and such a business, so far as profit goes, done 
upon it as no road is ever hkely to do again. A detailed account of our railroads 
will be found in another place. 

We may note, in concluding the sketch of 1847, that it witnessed the establish- 
ment of the first wholesale Dry Goods Store in the city — that of Joseph Little 6i Co., 
in the building, or next the building now occupied by James Sulgrove's Saddlery 
Hardware establishment. The firm subsequently became Little, Drum & Andersoni 
and in their hands the store was burned in May, 1848. 

In January, 1848, Andrew Kennedy, an ex-member of Congress, and at the 
time a member of the Legislature, died of small pox, at the Palmer House. As his 
disease was not known at first, bis fellow members had called upon him frequently; 
and, supposing themselves liable to the infection, created a panic, in which the Le- 
gislature adjourned. There was some cause for alarm ; and the City Council, stimu- 
lated by a few fresh cases, set to work to provide a hospital. Universal vaccination 
was ordered, a Board of Health established, a hospital lot bought, material for a 
hospital got together, and a contract made with Seth Bardwell to erect it. But the 
panic disappeared, for the disease never spread widely; and the Council paid Mr. 
Bardwell two hundred and twenty-five dollars for his contract, and gave him the 
material, and thus the hospital enterprise failed. The contractor built a threo- 
story frame house of the material, nearly opposite the Governor's House, and it is 
now ased as a Hotel, and called the Indiana House. 

The first Telegraph Company, u)ider the charge of Henry O'Reilly, was char- 
tered on the 14th day of February, 1848, subscriptions of stock received, and a line to 
Dayton built by the 12th of May, on which day the first dispatches were sent through 
it to Richmond. Newspaper dispatches were first published by the Sentinel, on the 
24th of May. The first ofSce was in the second story of Hubbard's block, and the 
first operator whs Isaac H. Eiersted. Other lines have since been built, and, until 
recently, were all consolidated in the hands of the Western Union Company. But 
within the past year or so, another collection of lines, called the Pacific and Atlantic, 
has been made, which is operated in direct competition with the old one. Its office 
IS on Meridian street, opposite Blackford's block, and is under the charge of 
E. 0. Howlelt. The first line, after opening in Hubbard's block, was removed 
to Harrison's, on Washington street, — subsequently to the rooms nearly opposite, — 
then to the second story of the building on the north west corner of Washington 
and Meridian streets, and lastly to Blackford's block, where it has an office on the 
ground floor, and operators' rooms above. It has been in charge of Mr. Eiersted, 
J. W. Chapin, Anton Schneider, S. B. Morris, J. F. Wilson, and J. F. Wallick. 
When the Magnetic Telegraph was first suggested as a suitable subject for Congres- 
sional encouragement. Governor Wallace, of this State, was a member of the House, 
and of the committee to which the matter of an appropriation was referred. His 
name coming last in the alphabetical order of the committee, it was his luck to de- 
cide a tie vote in favor of the appropriation. As little faith was felt by the great 
body, even of intelligent people, who had not seen the telegraph in operation, this vote 
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of the GoYernor's was osed against him with great, if not fatal effect, in his second 
race for Congress, with William J. Brown. But when the office here was opened, 
and the invention was seen to send and receive instantaneoas communications with 
towns seventy miles away, suspicion gave place to amazement, and the general 
feeliog was accurately and characteristically expressed by Jerry Johnson, — a very 
eccentric and witty old farmer who lived adjoining town on the north, and was the 
first man married in the town, — when he looked up at the one tel^raph wire run- 
ning along Washington street, and said: **Great Lord! who would ever have thought 
of seeing lightning driven down the street, and with a nngU line, at that?" Those 
familiar with the fashions of old teamsters, will understand the wit of the suggestion 
of the " single line." As many may not be, it may be well to explain that wagoners 
with three or four-horse teams, did not use a rein or line for each horse, as stage- 
coaches and carriages do, but used one long, heavy line, fastened to the bit of the 
" near leader;" and the '* single line" being less easily managed, implied both more 
akill in the driver, and more obedience or intelligence in the horses. 

In June, an attempt to form a Merchant's Exchange was made, with Charles 
W. Cady as Secretary, but it came to nothing. In 1853 it was succeeded by another 
attempt, better considered; but that failed, too, after making some effort to exhibit 
the advantages of Indianapolb as a manufacturing and commercial point. It was 
constructed by J. B. Defrees, K. McCarty, Ignatius Brown, — the author of the pub- 
lication in regard to the city, and the author of a history of the c'ty, from which 
most of the material of this sketch is taken — R. J. Gatling — of Gatling Gun notoriety, 
Austin H. Brown, and John T. Cox. The President was Douglass Maguire, the 
Secretary John L. Ketcham, and the Treasurer B. B. Buncan. It was succeeded in 
1856 by a third failure, for want of money. In 1866 the Chamber of Commerce was 
formed, with Dr. T. B. Elliott as President, pmd J. Barnard as Secretary, and this 
last seems in a fair way to lire. It has excellent rooms in the new Sentitul building. 

The Indiana VolksbUut, the first paper published in a foreign language in the 
city, was established this year, by Julius Boetticher, proprietor, and Paul Geiser, 
as editor. Its office was first a second floor room in Tempeiance Hall. Bat its suc- 
cess has since enabled its enterprising proprietor to build a house himself on Wash- 
ington street, a little east of the Court house Square, and it has been published 
there for a number of years. It is Democratic in politics. 

The Central Plank Road Company was chartered in 1848, to use the old Na- 
tional Road, and in 1849 laid their planks and put up two toll gates, one at the Na- 
tional Road bridge, and one just east of town. As this was taking an illiberal advan- 
tage of their franchise, the citizens wouldn't stand it, and the council obtained the 
removal of the eastern one, on condition that the company should not be responsi- 
ble for the repairs of Washington street, which formed part of the National Road. 

The Union Railroad Company, to which belongs the Union Depot and the 
city tracks connecting the different railroads centering here, was authorized by the 
Council on the 20th of December, 1848. Tbere were no lines yet constructed to 
compete with the Madison,*but several were projected, and a common passenger 
depot was so evidently indispensable, that it was devised as soon as the connecting 
roads were. 

The year 1849 was little more than the record of promising but uneventful 
occurrences. Tho new life of the town was showing itself more and more plainly. 
Three hundred houses were built during the year, and the population was estima- 
ted at 6,500. A debt of $6,000, incurred by the street improvements of the preced- 
ing two years, was ordered, by a migority of eleven in a vote of ^ the citizens, to be 
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paid by a special tax, which raised the entire levy to forty-five cents on the hundred 
dollars. This was more than had ever been paid, and more thap the State tax, and 
it caused a good deal of dissatisfaction with the city government. In the April 
election Horatio C. Newcomb was elected Mayor, in place of Samuel Henderson.-r- 
During the summer, Asbury University determined to assume something of the 
real character indicated by its title, and established here the Central Medical Col- 
lege as the medical division of the University. It was conducted by Drs. John S. 
Bobbs, Eichard Curran, J. S. Harrison, George W. Mcars, C. G. Downey, L. Dun- 
lap, A. H. Baker and David Funkhouser, and occupied a large t^ro-story brick 
buillding on the southeast corner of Washington and Alabama streets. Its first 
session, from November to March, was attended by twenty or more students, and a 
few graduates received diplomas. It continued some three years, and added to its 
faculty Prof. Deming, of Lafayette, who had been quite as much distinguished as a 
politician of the Free Soil school, and as the candidate of his party for Governor 
in 1846, as a physician. It lacked supporN — At the preceding session of the Legis- 
lature a Court of Common Pleas was created especially for Marion county, with a 
jurisdiction compounded partly of the probate business of the old Probate Court 
and partly of the civil business of the Circuit Court, and Abram A. Hammond was 
made the first Judge, and was also clerk. He was succeeded by Edward Lander, who 
held the office till the Court was abolished or superceded by a general system of 
Common Pleas Courts, created in 1852, under which the Judges were elected by the 
people. The first was Levi L. Todd, succeeded in the following terms by Samuel 
Corey, David Wallace, John Coburn, Charles A. Ray and Solomon Blair. — The 
"Widows and Orphans' Society was organized in December of this year, to make 
provision for classes of distress that the Benevolent Society could not reach. Its 
receipts for the first year were $113.16, and its expeuses $98.30. It was entirely 
dependent on private cCntributions for awhile, but has been aided since by an 
annual appropriation from the City Council. Allen May donated two lots to the 
Society, and they bought another afterwards. An asylum was built in 1855, at a 
cost of $3,000. Though starting with such small means and so little promise of 
good that few had any confideoce that it would outlive the year, it has grown by 
the persistent efforts of the managers, and the evidences of its services, to a mag- 
nitude which would make it quite as difficult to dispense with it as it would be with 
one of the State Asylums. 

The year 1830 was distinguished by a perceptible but not a dangerous earth- 
quake on the morning of the 4th of April, and by the visit of Gov. Crittenden of 
Kentucky, with an extensive suite, on the 28th of May. This, the first official 
visit of one State Executive to another, was brought about by an invitation of Gov. 
"W right, who was desirous of drawing closer the bonds that connected the two 
States, and did his part in the work shortly after by marrying a Kentucky lady. — 
The death of President Taylor evoked a union funeral celebration in Wesley 
Chapel, and an eulogy by Bev. £. R. Ames — The cholera was brought here by 
some German emigrants, but there was no epidemic or panic. — The Christian 
Church, under the influence of many of its members who lived north of Washing- 
ton street, having resolved to abandon the old frame edifice on Kentucky avenue, 
which was built in 1836, or thereabouts, began their present chapel on the south- 
west corner of Delaware 'and Ohio streets. It has since been repaired and hand- 
somely decorated. — £. W. H. Ellis and John S. Spann started the Indiana Statesman 
September 4th, but sold it out in 1852 to the Sentinel, — During the summer the 
Indiana Female College was organized, and the school opened in the building oa 
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the corner of Meridian and Ohio streets, now known as the Pyle House, by Rev. 
Tliomas A. Ljnch. It was suspended in 1859, but resumed in 1865 in the building 
of the McLean Seminary, and again suspended in 1868, when the premises were 
purchasi^d for the n-jw Wesley Chapel. It was successively conducted by Rev. 
Charles Adams G. W. Hoss, B. H Hoyt, 0. M. Spencer and W. H. Demotte —City 
receipt?, ending April, 1850, were $9,327; expenses, $7,554. The total of taxable 
property was assessed at §2,326,185; polls, 1,243; population, by the census. 8.097 — 
an ii.croase of 1,500 in a year, and of $300,000 in value of property. There were 
25 doctors, 30 lawycrd and 120 industrial establishmenti. 
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OAS COMPANY-^STATK ^AIRS — 1MPB0VBMENT9— VISIT OF KOSSUTH — V. W. C tTlCl- 
VER8ITY — ODD FELLOWS' HALL — THKATBK — VRSEMAlT CASE — POLICE FORCE— 
KI!4CELLAKK0US. 

*N February, 1851, the Legislature chartered, for thirty years, with a capital ol 
^$20,000, a company orlginuted by Mr. John J. Lookwood, called the *■ Indian- 
apolis Ofts Light and Coke Company." It was orgnnized on ihe 26lh of March, 
with David V. CuUey as President, Willis W. Wright as Secretary, and H. V. Bar- 
ringer as Superintendent. An ordinance of the City Council erf March 8d gave the 
company a monopoly of the lighting of the streets and houses for fifteen years, 
authorized the laying of pipes upon certain conditions, and required that the pric9 
of gas should not exceed that paid at that time in Cincinnati. Not much confidence 
was felt by the public in the success of the company at first, and not much was 
done to deserve it. The works were defective, the officers inexperienced, and the 
city by a popular vote refused to light the streets. The present location of the 
Works, on Pennsylvania street, on the south side of the creek, was that first selected) 
and during the fall the necessary buildings and apparatus to make n beginning 
Were erected, and got ready for use in December. Mains were laid on Pennsvlva- 
nia and Washington streets, and on the 10th of January gas was turned on for the 
first time, except that Ma-onic Hall had previously had a private gas apparatus* 
By the following April about a mile and a half of pipe had been laid, and 116 con* 
Burners With 675 burners had been obtained as patrons. This was not a flattering 
commencemeDt, and the lack of city patronage for street lights, which is always a 
large source of the profit. m:ido it worse. It was not till the fall of 1853 that street 
lamps were erected on Washington street between Meridian and Pennsylvania, and 
e^en then they were supported at the expense of the property owners. In the early 
part of 1854 several squares of Washington street, and portions of adjacent streets, 
were first lighted by contract with the Council, made in the preceding December. 
Gradual additions were made to the number of street lights, but not enough to em- 
brace more than the most central and busiest portions of the city, and, therefore, 
those least likely to need their protection, till 1858-9. Then the policy of spread- 
ing the lights as widely and rapidly as practicable was adopted, and in 1860 eight 
and a half miles were lighted. At this time there can not be much less than forty 
miles of lamps. The posts wore at first disposed with little regularity, but in 1859 
it was ordered that there should be four to each square, one on each <^pposite corner, 
the others placed at equal distances between them. Since the addition of street 
lights to the patronage of the Oas Company it has prospered greatly. It began 
with $20,000 capital, erected its first buildings at a cost of $27,000, and finding 
them defective, rebuilt them in 1856 at a further cost of $30,000. In 1860, when 
the street-lighting policy began to show its effects fully, the new works were found 
inadequate and were rebuilt and enlarged to meet the demand. It began with one 
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gfts reserYoir of 20,000 feet capacit/. It added a second of 75,000 in 1860, and 
there not being enough in 1863 one of 300,000 and costing $126,000 was bailt on 
Delaware street. In 1868 a handsome three-story brick was bailt for the office of 
the Company on the south comer of the old Branch Bank lot on Maryland and 
PennsyWania streets, and daring the past summer another large addition was made 
to the works. Its capital has grown from $20,000 to $500,000, but it has expended 
its dividends mainly on its works. It consumes 600 bushels of coal per day, and 
produces about 200,000 feet of gas. Its Presidents have been David V. Culley, 
David S. Beatty, Edwin J. Peck, and Stoughton A. Fletcher. Its Superintend- 
ents, H. v. Barringer, C. Brown, S. Bailey, and H. S. Stacey. 

The expiration in 1866 of the fifteen years' charter given by the city in 1851, 
opened the way for a controversy between the Council and the Gas Company which 
was not finally settled till 1858. As both sides had active and earnest partisans, 
and it is not the purpose of this sketch to take sides with either, it will be sufficient 
to state the steps in its rise and settlement briefly. On the expiration of the charter 
the Council gave notice that bids would be reoeived for lighting the city for the en- 
suing twenty years. The Gas Company proposed to supply both city and citizens 
for $3 48 per thousand feet, and clean the street lamps for $5 48 each per year. (It 
had previously charged $4 50 per thousand feet, and $20 per year for each lamp, and 
$8 44 for lighting and cleaning ) It also claimed the monopoly of supplying 
private consumers under the L^islative charter for five years longer. This was 
the only bid received, and the Council rejected it, and disnllowed the claim to mo- 
nopolise the gas supply, but made a counter proposition that the Company should 
supply private consumers at $3 per thousand feet, and the street lamps at $28 80 
each, the city to do the lighting and cleaning. Nothing came of this, and it was 
then proposed to capitalize the Company's pniperty at $350,000, the city to have 
half the profits above 15 percent., and continue the arrangement twenty years. 
The Company rejected this, but proposed to furnish gas to the city or citizens at 
$8 75 per thousand feet. This was not accepted, and in the spring of 1867 a rival 
company, called the '^Citizens' Gas Light and Coke Company," formed by R. B. 
Catherwood <fc Co., of street railroad celebrity, made a proposal to take the charter 
for thirty years, and furnish gas at $3 per thousand feet, the city to contest the mo- 
nopoly claim of the other Company. An ordinance embodying and modifying theee 
terms, and holding the works subject to purchase by the city after ten years, was 
proposed on the 1 2th of Man^h, 1867, and brought from the old Company a propcv 
Bition to furnish gas for twenty years at $3 per thousand feet, with a number of 
minor provisions, and this was accepted, and the old Company re-chartered for 
twenty years from the 4th of March, 1867. But the controversy was not ended. 
It was soon found, or alleged, that the city was paying for fifteen or twenty street 
lamps mor<) than existed, and paying for them whether lighted or not, and that the 
Gas Company was making the expense at $3 per thousand feet hf avier than it was 
before. This produced a renewal of the difficulty, which was ended, finally, in the 
spring of 1868, by the election of a Gas Inspector, George H. Fleming, whose doty 
it is to see to the supply and quality of gas, and the interests of the city generally 
in regard to its gas. The cost of the cit^r supply has been greatly rednoed, and the 
lighting generally well attended to. 

The organization and chartering of the State Board of Agriculture, mainly 
under the inspiration of Gov. Wright, on the 14th of February, 1851, though prop- 
erly an affair of State rather than city interest, is yet too nearly identified with the 
development of the city to be overlooked. It has done something to encourage 
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manufacturing by displaying our manufactures advantageously ; has done quite as 
much, probably, by exhibiting the condition and improvements of the city to the 
tens of thousands of visitors annually attracted by its fairs ; and has done more 
itill by swelling our trade, as well as advertising it. Gov. Wright was the first 
President, and has been suoeeded by General Joseph Orr, A. C. Stevenson, Geo. D. 
Wagner, David P. Holloway, J. D. Williams, Stearns Fisher and A. D. Hamrick. 
The Secretaries have been John B. Dillon, W. T. Dennis, Ignatius Brown, W. fl. 
Loomis, A. J. Holmes and Fielding Beeler. The Fairs, which have formed pretty 
much all the business of the Board, have been generally hold here, with enough 
diversion to other points to demonstrate the advantages of our central location and 
railroad connections. Here, they were held on the Military Ground, which had 
been prepared by a high fence, and suitable "halls" or sheds, stalls, and other 
appliances, till 1860, when a large and beautiful grove north of the city, and clear 
beyond its limits at that time, was bought and fitted up, not handsomely, but so 
expensively, that what with the cost, the falling off in the interest in fairs during 
the war, the occupancy of the new grounds by the Government as a volunteer and 
prison camp, and the necessity of removing to the old ground, the Board was left 
with a debt on its hands which embarrassed it for several years. Since the close of 
the war, these [the Camp Morton] grounds have been reopened and refitted in excel- 
lent style, and during the fall of the present year [1870], the fairs both of the Indi- 
anapolis Association and the State Board, have been successfully held there. Its 
occupation as a prison camp during the war injured it greatly by causing the 
destruction of nearly all its superb trees. The General Government has, how- 
ever, made some, if not full, compensation for these injuries. Fairs held at other 
points have either occupied the grounds of County Associations or been provided 
for by the citizens in consideration of the supposed benefit of having their town 
overrun by crowds for four or five dajs. The first was held for six days, in October 
19 — 26, 1852, on the Military groand, and was very successful, the entries amount- 
ing to 1,365. The fair of 1853 was held at Lafayette, and as an additional attrac- 
tion, Horace Greeley was obtained to deliver an address. Still it was not so 
successful as to warrant any strong hopes from the policy of making the fairs 
peripatetic. But the larger towns were indisposed to concede any advantages to 
the Capital, which they considered their rival, and demanded, as a right, that the 
**show" should come round to all of them in turn. The State Board decided to 
hold it here one year out of every three, as a compromise between the blind impor- 
tnnacy of other towns and its own interests, and it accordingly went to Madison in 
October, 1854. There its failure was so conspicuous and dismal that the Board 
brought it back, not only in accordance with their rule, bat with the determination 
to keep it here. In 1855, 1856, 1857 and 1853 it was held here with decided suo 
cess, especially in 1856 and 1857, when the receipts rose to $13,000 and $14,600 
respectively. In 1859 the Board was forced into traveling again, and took the 
fair to New Albany. The receipts fell off to $8,000. It was decided to stop the 
traveling business and locate the fair permanently here, and here it remained through 
I860 — the war prevented it in 1861 — 1862, 1863, 1864. In 1865 it was taken to 
Port Wayne, where it was quite successful— came back in 1866, and went to Terre 
Haute in 1867. The fair of 1869, here, was marked by a horrible catastrophe. Two saw 
mills were running a race on Friday, the first day of October, taking thtrir power 
from the boiler in " Power Uall," and, through the culpable negligence or interest 
of the engineer, it was allowed to become red hot, and exploded, killing and wound- 
ing nearly one hundred jpeqple. The disaster would have been far more terrible if 
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the great bulk of the crowd bad not been drawn, at the time, to the "horse 
ring," to witness the trials of speed. As it was, it spread a gloom over the city 
exceeding any ever known in its history, and incited to the most earnest effort 
to provide for those who were dependent on the dead or helpless, or were too poor 
to secure proper assistance for themselves. A large amoant of money was sub- 
scribed, and a committee of prominent citizens appointed to distribute it. A great 
deal of good was done by this movement, and it is but fair to state that the firm by 
which the ruinous boiler was made contributed with marked and prompt liberal- 
ity. 

At the election, in April, 1851, H. C. Newcomb was re-elected Mayor, but re- 
signed in November, and the Council placed Caleb Scudder in the vacancy. — A spe- 
cial tax of five cents on the hundred dollars was, at the same election, ordered for 
the Fire Department. — Another election was held in September to decide the ques- 
tion of lighting Washington street with gas, and procuring a town clock. The first was 
lost, the other carried, and a clock was made by John Moffatt, for $1200, in 1853, 
which was placed in the steeple of Roberts' Chapel in 1854, where it remained, 
sometimes serviceable, and sometimes not, till 1868, when it was removed, and since 
then the city has had no public timepiece. — John B. Oongh lectured in Masonic 
Hall, in May, on Temperance, the only topic he ever handled with marked ability 
or effect. The Hall was crowded constantly, and his last lecture, on a Sunday 
night, filled the street about the Hall for a considerable time before sunset. — A 
hurricane caused a good deal of destruction on the 16th of May, and was followed, 
on the 22d, by a devastating hail storm. — Gov. Wood, of Ohio, paid G^ov. Wright 
an official visit on the 28th. — The Adams Express Company opened the fi'st express 
office here in September of this year, with Messrs. Biythe & Holland as the first 
agents, succeeded soon by Charles Woodward, and he by John H. Ohr. — A Com- 
mercial College was commenced this year, in the building on the alley south side 
of Washington street, between Illinois and Meridian, by W. McK. Scott. An 
abortiveReading Room was attempted by the same man. — The County Agricultural 
Society was organized in August, and held a fair in October. — A secession of 
twenty-two members of the First Presbyterian church, on the 23d of September, 
led to the organization of the Third Pre:>byterian Church, with Key. David Ste- 
phenson as pastor. A building was begun in 1852, on the northeast corner of 
Illinois and Ohio streets, and finished by slow degrees, so far as to allow the occu- 
pancy of the basement in 1859. The congregation in the meanwhile used College 
and Temperance Halls. Rev's. Greorge E. Heckman and Robert Sloss have since 
been pastors. — The Church of the United Brethren, corner of New Jersey and 
Ohio streets, was begun this year and completed in 1852. — Madame Bishop, and 
Bochsa the celebrated harpist and pianist, gave the first first-class concert we hnd 
ever had, in Masonic Hall, on the 24th of May, to a delighted but not altogether 
appreciative audience. We did not know much of operatic beauties in those days. — 
An attempt was made to hold noon instead of morning markets, but it failed. — 
The city was making progress during this year. Charles Mayer built his iron- 
front house, the first in the city. We had two foundries, three machine shops and 
a boiler shop at work, fifty steam engines had been built, and Hasselraan & Yin- 
ton had commenced making thrashing machines at their establishment. City 
receipts were $10,515, debt $5,407, school fond $6,199, expenses $5,935. 

The most marked feature of the year 1852 was the increasing activity of rail- 
road business, and the rapid growth of enduring improvementa induced by it. So 
closely were these already identified that it required little sagacity to see that what- 
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cTer migbt be the prospects of a new railroad to terminate here, it would never be 
unwise for the citizens to encourage it. The Madison road was in the full tide of 
prosperity. The Bellefontaine road was opened to the State line in November, and 
had already sent its share of activity ahead of it in the shops and depot erected in 
the northeast corner of the city. The Cin9innati road was approaching comple- 
tion. The Jeffersonville road had been built to Edinburg, within railroad reach of 
us. The Terre Haute road was completed in May. The Peru road had been com- 
pleted, with a flat rail, to Koblesville. The Lafayette road was completed in 
December. The Central had commenced laying track. The Union Track, connect- 
ing all these, had been completed, and the Union Depot built. We were beginning 
to feel our importance as a Railroad center, and exhibited our conceit in such sen- 
sible forms as new hotels, manufactures and business houses. The fiates House, the 
largest — subsequently greatly enlarged — hotel in the city, was built; also the Mor- 
ris, now Sherman, House, opposite the Union Depot — enlarged to three times its 
original size a few years ago. The Washington Foundry was enlarged, and Osgood 
& Smith's Peg and Last Factory, Geisendorff 's woolen mill, Drew's carriage estab- 
lishment, Shellenbarger's planing mill, Macy's pork house, Blake's block, Black- 
ford's first building on Meridian street, McLean's Female Seminary, school houses 
and Kailroad shops, with many other building?, were added to our improvements. 
It was a busy, bustling year, and saw the beginning of more than one establish- 
ment which has since made the fortunes of its founders. 

But the very beginning of it also saw the most disastrous fire which, up to that 
time, had afflicted the*city. East of the Capital Hou^e — sicce known as the Senti- 
nel building — was a block of old buildings, by no means valuable, but filled with 
valuable business — extending to the alley, and on the night of the 10th of January 
it was burned to the ground. Among other items of destruction were the city 
records, in the City Treasurer's office. There were suspicions of incendiarism enter- 
tained at the time, and the insurance of one of the sufferers was contested by the 
Company on the ground that the fire was his own work, but the jury thought other- 
wise. A number of lawyers and doctors, who had their offices in the second story 
were emptied into the street by this catastrophe. 

On the invitation of the Legislature, particularly urged by Gov. Wright, Kos- 
suth, the Hungarian hero and orator, visited the city on the 27th of February. A 
committee of fifty citixens had been appointed at a public meetiog, a few weeks 
before, to receive him, and they went to Cincinnati on the 26th for that purpose. 
They accompanied him up, coming by way of Madison, and were received at the 
Madison depot by an immense crowd, who were at first full of adoration, but find- 
ing that the Hungarian troubled himself very little about them, and one of his 
suite kickiog a little boy out of his way rather roughly, they changed their note 
and were not indisposed to think him a humbug. Ex-Mayor Newcomb made a 
speech to him in behalf of the city, and he was then escorted by a large proces- 
sion to the State House Square, where Gov. Wright made another speech in behalX 
of the State. He replied in one of those wonderful efforts which commanded the 
admiration of all intelligent men, and was then escorted to the Capital House, 
where he and his suite were quartered at the expense of the city. He had a 
"levee" at the Governor's at night, and was introduced to the Legislature next 
day. On Sunday he visited Roberts' Chapel and several Sunday schools, and on 
Monday night delivered an address or lecture at Masonic Hall, before an associa- 
tion of Hungarian sympathizers. His principal object was to collect money to 
recover Hungary, a wild scheme which met little enconragement, though his talents 
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and mlsfortanes commanded a wide and generous sympathy. He took away aboat 
$1,000, chiefly paid forhig "Hungarian notes," as keepsakes. Kossuth medals were 
sold in all the stores, and worn by everybody, but the Irish. Kossuth hats became 
the " rage," and for once the fiuhlon was sensible. But this popularity was clouded 
by two circumstances: The Kossuth ftuite at the Capital House behaved with very 
considerable insolence, and ran up an enormous liquor bill ; and the Irish cordially 
hated him, so cordially, indeed, that the Democratic convention following this 
event came near quarrelling seriously about him. He left on Tuesday, after a visit 
of four days. 

During the summer the McLean Female Seminary was built by Dr. C. G. 
McLean, corner of Meridian and New York streets — a large and handsome three- 
story brick — and opened for pupils in September. It had one hundred and fifty 
the first year. When Dr. McLean died, in 1860, it passed into the hands of Prof. 
C. N. Todd, who maintained its high reputation and success till 1865, when it was 
discontinued and the property sold, as before noticed, to the Indiana Female Col- 
lege, which, after three years, sold it to the Wesley Chapel congregation, who have 
erected a magnificent church edifice upon the ground. 

A balloon ascension was made on the 29th of July — the first ever witnessed 
here — by Mr. William PauUin. He was brought here by the enterprise of Mr. J^ 
H. lIcKernan, but proved a bad speculation, though his ascension was fine, because 
the crowd could see all they cared to outside the enclosure erected round the State 
House Square — where he " went up " — and wouldn't pay. There was a display of 
fire-works at night. Severaf ascensions have since been made. 

The Northwestern Christian University, the first and only successful attempt 
at the establishment of a regular collegiate institution in the city, was chartered 
by the Legislature in February, 1852. Stock taken on the "scholarship " plan by 
solicitors during the preceding year, to the amount of $75,000, was reported on the 
22d of June, and on the 1 4th of July a Directory of twenty-one members was 
appointed, with Ovid Butler, the founder, manager and constant benefactor of the 
institution, as President A beautiful grove adjacent to Mr. Butler's residence, in 
the extreme northeastern part of the city, was donated by him as a site, and a plan of 
building, devised by Mr. Tinsley, was adopted. This plan allowed the construction 
of the edifice in sections, each complete in itself, but capable of being united with 
the others when necessary. The style is Qothic, though not pure Gothic, bat it 
makes a very handsome structure, which instantly commands the attention of the 
visitor in that quarter of the city. The west wing was built in 1854-5, at a cost of 
$27,000. j^o addition has yet been made, though the growth of the institution 
will soon make it necessary. It was dedicated on the 1st of November, 1855, by suita- 
ble ceremonies and an address by Horace Mann. Its first " Faculty " was composed 
of Hon. John Young, Rev. Allen K. Benton and Mr. James B. Challen. Its Presi- 
dents have been Hon. John Young, Samuel K. Hoshour, Allen R. Benton, O. A. 
Burgess, and recently Prof. Benton again. Its peculiarity is that it admits female 
pupils upon the same terms to the same classes as the males, and its remarkable 
success is a vindication of the wisdom of the plan. In 1869 Miss Kate Merrill, a 
lady of distinguished ability as a teacher, was elected to a regular chair, and the 
novel step has proved all that its advocates could wish. Within a year past Mr. 
Butler, to whom the University is indebted for its conception and existence, as well 
as its best support, has donated $10,000 more, to establish the " Demia Butler " 
Chair. During the present year there are about 300 students in attendance. 

The beginning of the year 1853 is mtmorable, or should be^ among a lai^ 
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class of our citizens, as the time which witnessed the permanent establishment of 
theatrical amusements here. Since then we have neyer been without a theatre 
*^ during the season.'' F. W. Robinson, better known as "Yankee" Robinson, 
whose skill as an advertiser and showman far exceeded his skill as an actor, after 
"operating" as a "side-show" to the first State Fair, in the fashion of English 
"strolling theatres," came back during the winter with his company, and opened 
in Washington Hall, on the 21st of January. He had a fair company, and did so 
good a business that the next winter he fitted up the third story of Elliott's new 
building on the corner of Maryland and Meridian streets as a theatre, called it the 
" Atheneum," and renewed his performances on a larger scale. A detailed notice 
of the theatres of the city will be made in another place. 

Following the example of the Free Masons, the Odd Fellows, this yetfr, took 
steps to provide themselves with a Grand Lodge Hall. They procured Lodge and 
individual subscriptions to the amount of $45,000, bought the northeast corner of 
Washington and Meridian streets for $17,000, and erected, during the two follow- 
ing years, at a cost of $30,000, a building planned by Francis Costigan, and fin- 
ished with a dome by D. A. Bohlen, which Mr. Brown caustically says " is proba- 
bly unlike any other on earth." Its style is certainly nondescript, a sort of cross 
between a Gothic chapel and the Taj Mehal, but it is the most attractive building on 
Washington street for all that. The ground floor rents for a handsome interest on 
the cost, in a bank and other business houses, and the second story is rented for 
offices; only the third is used for Lodge purposes. It was dedicated on the 21st of 
Hay, 1856. A notice of the city Lodges, both of the Odd Fellows and Free Masoos, 
is appended to the general sketch of the history of the city. 

In March the City Council substituted the general charter act for our special ' 
charter of 1847, which limited taxes for city purposes to fifteen cents on the hun- 
dred dollars. The revenue yielded by so slender a source was inadequate to the 
rapidly growing needs of a rapidly developing city, and the change was necessary. 
It was retained till 1857. It made elections annual, and fixed them in May, and 
allowed more liberty of taxation. The first election under the new law was held . 
on the 3d of May, when 1,450 votes were cast. Caleb Scudder was elected Mayor, 
Daniel B. Oulley, Clerk; A. F. Shortridge, Treasurer; M. Little, Assessor; Benja- 
min Pilbean, Marshal; N. B. Taylor, Attorney; Wm. Hughoy, Street Commis- 
sioner; James Wood, Engineer. On the 6th of May, at their first meeting, th(e 
new Council created the office of Fire Engineer, for the purpose of bringing all tbs 
engine companies under such government as would enable them to work together 
and to advantage. Joseph Little was appointed Engineer. The receipts for the 
year were $10,905 ; expenses, $7,030. The fire tax amounted to $2,093, the expen- 
ses to $1,018; clock tax to $105; schools, $6,745; expenses for houses, $6,458 
Five fire cisterns had been built, five were in progress, and six had been located. 
The Council Chamber was removed from Hubbard's block to the opposite building, 
where it remained till it was removed to Odd Fellows' Hall, then newly finished, 
!n 1855. The city assessment showed $5,131,682 of taxables, of which $1,239,507 
were personal, and $3,891,875 real property. Of "heavy' tax payers we had 35 
who paid upon more than $20,000, and 69 upon $10,000 to $20,000. The assess- 
ment of 1850 was $2,326,185. That of 1853 shows that the value of city property 
had doubled, and a little more, in three years, though the polls had increased only 
frdtn 1}248 to 1,462. Property was " going up," not because there was twice as 
much of it, but because what there was was held at higher figures. Besides making : 
a Fire Engineer, the Council created a Deputy for the Marshal, and fixed the sala^ 
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ries of the officers as follows: Mayor, $600; Clerk, $600; Marshal $500; Eagi- 
neer, $800; Street Commissioner, $400; Clerk of Markets, $350; Sexton, $80, 
Deputy Marshal, $400; Conncilmen, $2 for each meeting. 

The ''Old Settlers" held a meeting in the State House on the Slst of January, 
to recall "old times," and meetings were held annually thereafter, sometimes at 
Calvin Fletcher's and sometimes at James Blake's, till 1860. That of 1855, held at 
Mr. Fletcher's, was reported at great length in the Journal of the next day, and 
•made these assemhlages much better known generally than they had been before. 
They were discontinued when the war broke out, and remained so till this past sum- 
mer [1870], when a meeting was held on the 7th of June to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the selection of the site of the Capital. — The Fourth Pres- 
byterikn church, corner of Delaware and Market streets, a colony of the Second 
,[Beecher*s] church, was commenced this year, and completed in 1854 so far aa to 
•allow of its occupancy. 

The arrest, May 2l8t, of John Freeman, a colored man, a whitewasber by trade, 

«who had been a resident of the city for a number of years, and was known as an 

unusually quiet and deserving man, as a slave under the Fugitive Slave Act, crea- 

:ted the most intense excitement that had ever been witnessed in the city. He was 

•^claimed by a G^rgia planter named Pleasant Ellington, and as oath was made to 

his identity. Justice Sullivan, acting as United States Commissioner, had really 

no alternative but to surrender him. The alleged slave was permitted to prove his 

freedom, if he could, only after he was taken back to the State whence he was said 

to have escaped. His claimants insisted on taking him. They were armed, and 

ready for resistance. But his attorneys claimed that they could prove that he was 

. a free man, really, and demanded time to produce witnesses. The streets were 

'thronged with a fierce and resolute crowd while this controversy was going on. All 

' the enginery of the law was set in motion to gain time, backed by a singular una- 

:nimliy of public feeling. If an attempt had been made to take him, as the United 

States Marshal wanted to do, without giving him a chance to prove the falsity of 

* the claim against him, there would have been an ugly fight, and a rescue. The 

case was postponed, however, and Freeman, after lying three months in jail, while 

« General Coburn, one of his counsel, went South for proof, had the tardy justice 

•done him of being released on the 27th of August. Several planters, who knew 

him well, came up from Georgia and swore to his having been a free man, and the 

•cise was ended, and he was forgiven by the Fugitive Slave Act for Mr. Ellington's 

perjury. The presence of the planters, and the public interest in the case, caused 

a meeting of congratulation to be called at Masonic Hall, where some very savage 

>8peeches, of an ** abolition " tendency, were made. Ellington was indicted for per- 

.ijory, and sued for damages, but nothing ever came of it. 

The excitement in this case was never equalled, except, possibly, in another 
'negro affair of a different character, about the year 1838, and thai was among a 
•different elass of people. A young lady organist for the Episcopal church — the 
first, probably, who held that position — overcome by the fascinaUons of a hand- 
some mulatto, married him. The news got abroad among the rowdies, and a 
•«rowd of them attacked the house where she and her husband were lodged, drag- 
.ged them out, tarred and feathered him, rode him on a rail and ducked him in the 
river, and abused her, though not so severely. Both were driven out of the town. 
'This created an intense excitement for a few days. Some of the ringleadera became 
frightened at what^hey had done, and left fjr parts unknown, whence they have 
never, openly at least, emerged* 
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Appropos of excitements it may be noticed here that a strong temperance 
excitement was aroased in the summer of this year, and more general feeling 
enlisted than, probably, at any former time. Street speeches were frequent and 
fenrent, and the fronts of saloons were often chosen for them. In September a 
committee waited on the saloon keepers, and found that a large majority of the 
forty-four then in the business had expressed a willingoess to quit it But they 
did not, till the Maine law, in 1855, forced them to do it, and that did not stop them 
long. — ^Two conventions of brass bands from different parts of the State were held 
during the year, one the 22d of February, under the lead of G. B. Downie, the 
other November 29th, under 0. W. Cottom. — An attempt to establish an omcibns 
line from the Union Depot and on Washington street, was made this summer by 
Charles Garner and George Plant, but failed. — A large fire destroyed all the stables 
on Maryland street in the rear of the Wright House on the 10th of August. — The 
Indianapolis Coal Company, formed in the spring, brought the first coal to the city 
from the Clay county mines in the fall. John Caven, Mayor of the city f^om 1863 
to 1867, in partnership with Robert Griffith, opened a mine near Brazil as early as 
did the Coal Company, and sent a few loads for use by his partner in his law office, 
but lack of capital prevented him from prosecuting the enterprise. — Another Ger- 
man paper, the Freie Presse^ of Republican tendencies, was established in September, 
and the first number appeared on the 2d of that month. — Wm. T. Wiley attempted 
to establish a stock auction room and exchange, but there was not enough business 
to keep it going. — Gavazzi, the assailant of the Inquisition and the Catholio 
church, which he had abandoned, lectured in Masonic Hall in October, followed by 
Lucy Stone in four lectures. Olo Bull gave his first concert, >rith Strakosch and 
Adalina Patti, on the 6th of December. — It was estimated that the value of build- 
ings erected this year was $500,000. 

The annual city election of 1854 resulted in the choice of James McCready 
for Mayor. The vote was 2,012. The Council this year determined to provide a 
regular police force, and in Soptetnber appointed two officers to each ward — four- 
teen — with Jefferson Springsteen as Captain. During the summer of 1855, while 
attempting to enforce the Maine law against a German beer seller in the eastern 
pftrt of the city, they were resisted by a large body of Germans, and the result was 
a terrible riot, in which several of the Germans were wounded. The police were 
sustained by a public meeting and by the Council, but the feeling against the law, 
and the expense of the force, finally induced the Council, on the 17th of December, 
1865, to discontinue it and the Deputy Marshal too. But the town was riotous and 
onsafe, and a second force, of ten men, was created a month after, January 2l8t, 
1856, with Jesse Yan Blaricum as Captain. This was dismissed the next spring 
by the new Council, and the Marshal, Jeff. Springsteen, authorized to appoint one 
officer for each ward, with C. G. Warner as Captain. The year following this was 
undone, and one policeman for each ward was selected by the Council, with A. D. 
Rose as Captain. Two were added the next year, 1858, and Samuel Lefever made 
Captain. Rose was replaced in 1859. In 1861 two men were appointed for each 
ward, and Rose was retained. He was succeeded upon his entering the army, by 
Thomas A. Ramsay. John R. Cotton became Captain in 1862, two day patrolmen 
were added, and the force uniformed at the expense of the city. In May, 1863, the 
force was increased to seven day and eighteen night patrolmen, with a Lieutenant, 
and Thomas D. Amos as Captain. David M. Powell succeeded Amos within a 
week. The collection of thieves and rowdies, camp-followers and other nuisances 
attending the troops rendezvousing here, made it necessary to add a military guard 
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to the police force, and the authorities did it, maintaining a strong guard at police 
headquarters till the close of the war. DetectiTes were added in I>eeemher. In 
Ml J, 1864, the police districts were fixed, and Samuel A. Cramer made Captain. 
In Docemher, 18^ the force being deemed insufficient, sixteen men were added, to 
be retained till the following May. The Captain's salary was raised to $1,500, and 
the men's to $2.50 and $3.00 per day. Jesse Van Blaricum was made Captain again 
in the spring of 1865, with two Lieutenants, nine day and eighteen night patrolmen, 
two detecUves, and sixteen special officers. Be was succeeded in April, 1866, by 
Thomas S. Wilson, who resigned in 1869, and was succeeded by Lieut. Paul, who 
is the Chief now. The force now consists of 33 men, exdnsive of the Captain and 
Liea tenant, and costs about $33,000 per year. 

In September, 1866, a Merchants' Police Force was organized by Mr. A. Co- 
quillard, which, as its name indicates, was designed merely for the protection of 
property. It consists of twelve men, and patrols some half dozen of the central 
blocks on and adjoining Washington street. It is paid by the property owners in 
the protected section, but is given police powers by the Council. There are also 
some four or ^ye officers in the Union Depot, selected and paid by the Company, 
who are authorized policemen. 

On the 2l8t of March, 1854, the Young Men's Christian Association was 
organized, and from the first has grown steadily in strength^ influence and useful- 
nesss, till it is now inferior to no society in the State. It has maintained courses 
of lectures, not always profitably, has relieved the distressed systematically and 
constantly, and has extended its services into scores of hitherto unsuspected and 
untried channels of usefulness. To instance but one: It leaves stamps with the 
Postmaster to pay all letters carelessly or ignorantly deposited without, asking 
only that those who are able shall repay them. This saves probably a dozen let- 
ters every day from loss or delay. Its means grow steadily larger, and its circle 
of usefulness widens with them. Recently the question of erecting a building of 
their own has been discussed, and if it be not done now, it will be done before 
long. The International Convention of Y. M. C. Associations, which was held in 
this city this past summer, was a most impressive exhibition of the extent and 
power of those affiliated organ izaUons. Delegates were in attendance from all parts 
of the country and from the British Provinces, and the welcome given them by the 
Association, as well as by the citizens, will hardly diminish their zeal much. 

** Yankee " Bobinson, as elsewhere noticed, opened the ^ Atheneum " in the 
fall of 1855, with a fair company, and Mrs. Sue Denin, Maggie Mitchell and J. P. 
Adams as atars. — The Tenth Regiment of Begulars, Col. Alexander, on their way 
to Utah, passed throu«ch the city in the fall, and attracted a great deal of attention, 
as the first body of soldiers as large as a regiment, and real soldiers too, that had 
ever been seen here. Capt. Bee, afterwards a Rebel General killed at Bull Run, 
was with this regiment when here. 
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9SKE BAmC PANIC — CITY HOSPITAL — PROHIBITORY LIQUOR LAW— OVERTHROW 0» 
THl CITY SCHOOLS — INCRXA8E OF PROPERTY — FIRE DIFFICULTIES— PROF. 
MITCHBLL*8 LECTURES — CITY ASSESSMENT — OYMKASEUM — THEATRE-^PRESBY- 
TERIAV GENERAL ASSEMBLY — PROJECTS OF WATER WORKS — TORNADO— POLIT- 
ICAL EXCITEMENT — MISCELLAlfXOUS. 

HE year 1855, though it found the city prosperous, and progressing steadily 
in business and population, spreading rapidly in all directions over the " dona- 
tion" — some sixty or eighty *' additions" having been made to it by differ- 
ent holders of real estate since 1836, and Blake's, Drake's, Fletcher's, Drake and 
Mayhew's, Blackford's, and others coming in during the present year or the year 
before — found ii also struggling with the first severe obstruction it had encountered. 
The Free Banks, founded on State stocks, and safe enough if prudently managed, 
bad been allowed to multiply inordinately, and to work upon inadequate securities 
in some cases, and suspicion of their soundness was made certainty by a *< feeler '* 
of Gov. Wright's, who sent Mr. John S. Tarkington to a bank in the Wabash 
region, to '*try its bottom.'' He found none. The bank couldn't redeem, and 
straightway began a movement against all the banks. It became almost a panic. 
The banks stepped psyment; and as they furnished a large proportion of our cur- 
rency the effect was disastrous. Business was checked at once. Buildings stopped 
half finished. New enterprises were smothered, old ones crippled or paralyzed. 
Everybody had money which nobody wanted to take. There was hardly any debtor 
so poor that he wasn't considered better than the bills in his pocket book. Nobody 
wanted to be paid, except at such a discount as nobody wanted to pay. To remedy 
this evil a convention of Free Bankers was held here on the 7th of January, 1855; 
te ascertain the condition and classify the notes of the different banks, that credit 
might be given to those that were sound, and the necessities of the public relieved 
as far as their circulation could do it. Up to that time the word of our city bank- 
ers was law. A man with a roll ef bills took them to a banker to pass upon, and 
as he decided this one "good,'' and that one ''worth eighty or ninety," and the 
other he "couldn't say," the roll was divided and preserved or got rid of accord- 
ingly. This was bad enough, but it became worse when those judgments varied 
every day or two; the good one day went to "ninety" the next, and the "uncer- 
tain" of one week came up to *'flfty " the next. The convention of Bankers aimed 
to effect such a distinction as would relieve this embarrassment. They did what 
they could, and that wasn't much. Some dozen or more banks which were known 
all along to be safe, were classed or " gilt-edged; " a dozen or two more were put in 
a second class, and as many in a third, but as the data were uncertain, the classifi- 
cation was uncertain, and beyond the "gilt-edged," the money holder had to take 
the opinion ^f a broker or banker for what he was worthy just as before. The 
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Journal made a list of the diiTerent grades of l>aDks, and changed them from day 
to day as the city bankers directed, ani this publication did some serrice, and was 
consulted as constantly as the Union Depot time-table is by travelers. But entire 
relief only came with the cleaning oat of the bad banks during the year 1855. 

A second visit of the small pox in January of this year, continued into Feb- 
ruary, created a second panic and project to build a city hospital. On the 10th of 
March the Council took a decisive stand for it, and lots were purchased and plans 
made for a building in the extreme northwestern corner of the city, near the point 
where the Grawfordsville road crosses Fall Creek. There was then a vast, open, 
empty common between this location and the city, now almost entirely built up. 
The hospital was begun, but with the subsidence of the alarm came indifference 
about any provision for a future visitation, and the work lagged through four 
years, and was only finished in 1859. It cost about $30,000. During the greater 
part of the time from its erection till April, 1861, when the necessities of the troops 
compelled its restoration to its proper uses, it had been occupied by prostitutes and 
thieves. Several efforts were made to appropriate it to some useful purpose, but 
without eff^t. Some wanted to rent it, some to make it a prison for prosUtutesw 
The Sisters of Charity proposed to take it, but the Council finally decided to make 
it a Home for Friendless Women. It was' never used for this purpose, however, 
and was merely occupied by the person who took care of it. In May, 1861, it was 
given up to the use of the Government as a hospital, and retained till July, 1865, 
and then till the following November as a Soldiers' Home, when it was returned to 
the city, greatly enlarged and improred. Two large three-story ells had been 
added, besides outboildingS) and the grounds had been put in good condition. They 
were given for the rent of the hospital. A few weeks after the soldiers were 
removed to the Home at KnightstowL, Rev. Aug. Bessonies, of St. John's Church 
(Catholic), asked that the Hospital be given to the Sisters of the Good Shepherd 
for a city prison for women, and the house of refuge (unfinished) should be con- 
veyed to them on condition of its completion and use as a reformatory school for 
prostitutes. This was a rather ** strong pull" in the opinion of the citiaeos, and 
they subscribed $6,000 to complete the House ot Refuge and defeat the project of 
Mr. Bessonies. In the spring of 1866 suitable furniture and hospital supplies were 
obtained at the sales of the Government property at Jeflfersonville, and a regular 
hospital was established in accordance with the original purpose. Directors and 
consulting physicians were selected. Dr. G. Y. Woollen made Superintendent, and 
the hospital opened for patients on the 1st of July, 186& It has been efficiently 
maintained since, at an annual cost of about $7,000. 

The third prominent event of this year (1855) was the attempt to enforce the 
liquor law enacted during the preceding winter by the Legislature. The temper- 
ance movement assumed such formidable proportions during the years 1853 and 
1854, that it could with propriety demand recognition of the political parties, and 
as the Democratic party repelled it unequivocally, it allied itself with the combi- 
nation then forming from the ruins of the Whig party, destroyed in 1852. This 
combination was so heterogeneous, that a temperance mixture could, as easily as not, 
be stirred into it. The attempt to repeal the Missouri Compromise by the Douglas 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, brought the Free Soilers to the help of such Whigs as still 
retained a hope for their party, and both were reinforced, and largely absorbed, by 
the Know Nothing organization. The singular political episode presented by this 
association originated in a natural and proper desire to restrain the inordinate 
fiuence of the foreign element in owr couaatry. The Democratic party bad g^ned 
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and retained this power by concessions that made it miscliieToas, the Know Noth- 
ings alleged, and it was necessary to the safety of onr institutions that the predomi- 
nance of the natire element in oar citisenship should be asserted. To this end a 
secret society was organised with the express object of repressing foreign influence. 
As the members made it a point to answer " I don't know," to every question 
regarding their association or its action, it obtained the name of " Know Nothing.' 
Howerer just may have been the object for which it was formed, it soon degenera- 
ted into an unqualified and indiscriminate hostility to foreigners of all classes. It 
started the wrong way to work, for a secret political society is inimical to the 
^rit of our institutions and goyemment, and starting wrong, it went further and 
farther wrong the longer it lived, and at last fell by its own weakness. But at the 
outset it spread rapidly, and, working secretly, the results it produced at elections 
startled and confounded its opponents. They were prostrated in city after city 
and state after state, without being able to see where the blow came from. Its 
career was an unbroken victory till Gov. Wise of Virginia checked it in the contest 
in that State in 1855. In this State, it carried the elections by sweeping majori- 
ties, and 4Dany ludicrous incidents were produced by the efforts of the I>emocrats 
to discover who their enemy was. A couple of well known citizens attempted to 
look into the rear windows of Masonic Hall while a State Know Nothing Conven- 
tion was in session in 1855, and were discovered perched on the top of the water- 
eloset building of the Hall, one peeping in and reporting to the other, who was 
taking notes, and a rough caricature of the scene, published in a little paper called 
the BaUroad CUy, produced what Homer calls " inextinguishable laughter." The 
secrets of the society were, however, divulged shortly after, and published in the 
Sentinel of this city, and it soon went to pieces. 

The comMnation of Know Nothings, Whigs, Free Boilers and Temperance men 
enacted a stringent prohibitory liquor law, after the Maine pattern, allowing no 
liquor to be sold except by authorized agents. It went into operation on the 12th 
of June, and Mr. Espy was appointed Agent for this township. It was enforced 
as far as it could be — and that wasn't far, for it was continually evaded and secretly 
violated — for about two months. On the 2d of July Roderick Beebee purposely 
violated it to test its validity. He was arrested, fined and imprisoned, and the case 
taken at once to the Supreme Court The opinion being very generally enter- 
tained that the Court would decide against the law, it was soon entirely disre- 
garded, but not until, as noticed in the last chapter, it had caused a bloody collis- 
ion between the police and the Germans in the eastern part of the city. The 
Court, as was anticipated, decided it unconstitutional, and liquor was left without 
any restriction at all. 

A convention of the Mayors of the cities of the State was held on the 2 2d oi 
January, for nothing, so far as any result ever showed. — ^The first City Directory 
was issued this year by Grooms & Smith. — ^Twenty-one hundred Sunday-school 
children, with the Fire Companies, reinforced by the Hope Company of Louisville, 
celebrated the Fourth of July. — A building and Loan Fund Association was formed 
in the fall, and lived for some years, unprofitably, and was wound up. — A Fuel 
Association, formed the last of October, did better, for it furnished wood and coal 
to its members at Mr rates. — A Women's Rights convention was held in Masonic 
Hall, October 22d and 23d, with Mrs. Rebecca Swank as President, and Mrs. Lucre- 
tia Mott, Ernestine L. Rose, Frances D. Qago, Adaline Swift, Harriet Cutler and 
Joseph Barker as leading participaata— The Black Swan sang at Masonic Hall ; 
Powers' Greek Slave was exhibited at Masooie Hall;— Parodi sang at Masonic 
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Hftll ; — Jamee S M«rdocli attempted to play the only engagement he ever made 
here, at the Atheneam, onder the management of Brown Si Commons, bat his sup- 
port was so execrable that he left after the second performanee to a house consist- 
ing of Just fifteen aoditors^ — ^The hoases were fixBt nombered on Washington street 
this fall, but it was badly done, as was the attempt in 1658, which was superceded 
in 1864 by the system which allowed fifty numbers to the square. — ^Park Beigamin, 
^Dayid Paul Brown, Sdwin P. Whipple, Henry B. Stanton, Bishop Simpson and 
others lectored during the winter, before the Y, M. 0. Association. 

The year 1866 was oshered in by tlie coldest weather ctct known in the city 
or the Northwest. On the morning of the 9th of January the thermometer fell to 
25**, some marked 28^, below tero. It has never been so cold since. — In May the 
city schools had a pio-nic in the State Fair Grounds, marching out under the lead 
of their teachers, in a procession that extended aloMMt the entire length of the 
town. The occasion was fearfully marred by the drowning of one of the pupils in 
the basin at the west end ef the grounds. 

The first prominent event of the year was the meeting of the General Confer- 
enoe of the Methodist Church, on the 1st of May, in the Bepresentative's Hall of 
the State House. All the Bidiops were present, and some of the prominent preach- 
ers of the denomination from England were also in attendance. The sessions 
were daily attended by crowds of interested spectateis, who never before, or unce, 
saw in that Hall discussions so ably and courteously conducted. The delegates 
filled pretty mneh all the pulpits in the city, by invitation, during their stay. 
This was the first national gathering that ever met here. 

On the 6th of May the Democrats carried the city election for the last time. 
The total vote was 2,776. The total taxables was $7,146,670, of which $1,892,152 
was personal property. The receipts were $27,889, the expenses $46,105. The 
city debt was growing fast In 1854 it was $567; in 1855, $11,000; in 1856, $15,- 
295. To fund the debt a loan of $30,000 was proposed to be negotiated in New 
York, and Jeremiah D. Skeen was appointed the agent to negotiate it upon city 
bonds. He "pawned" the whole amount to Winslow, Lanier & Co., for $5,000, 
his political enemies — he was a Democrat — said, to get money to bet on the State 
electioDS in the fall; but whatever his purpose, he kept the money, and his fraud 
was not discovered till Winslow, Lanier & Co. notified the city of their possession 
of the bonds and demanded payment The city paid the New York bankers, and 
twelve years aftewards, in 1868, obtained judgment against Skeen's sureties for the 
whole amount with interest 

As the political contest of this year involved every office in the State or nation 
of any consequence, and, besides, inaugurated the first general and organized eifort 
to resist the exorbitant power of the slavery party, and was doubly embittered by 
the outrages of the Border Buffians in Kansas in the effort to make the Territory a 
Slave State in apite of the people^ it was by all odds the most exciting conflict ever 
known in the country. It was hardly equalled in intensity of feeling by that of 
1860, though in extent and profusion of demonstration it was surpassed. The 
Bepublicans on the 15th of July held a mass convention here, which, up to that time, 
had never been equalled in numbers or enthusiam, and the feeling was maintained 
through the day not only by speeches, but by a singular display which " hit the sense " 
of the crowd and the spirit of the occasion '* point blank." This was a procession of 
young men dressed to represent the if^na^ "Border Buffians" and **Buford*8 
Thieves," who exhibited a number of "tableaux" illustrating the cruelties and 
crimes of those infamous villains. It was hailed with a continuous roar of laughter 
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and cheers as it paesed down Washiac^n street to the State House Square. A 
torch-light procession, with several thousands of torch-bearers, closed the perform* 
ances at night. On the 17th the Democrats held a similar conveution, little if at 
all inferior in numbers to the other, and closed with a torch-light procession equally 
magnificent. The Democrats carried the elections, if they did not the honors of 
lamp-wick and grotesque dresses, but bo far as the city was concerned their success 
was short-liTed. Henry F. West, the Mayor, elected in May, died on the 8th of 
November, and an election for his successor was held on the 22d to fill the vacancy, 
and that of City Clerk, created by the death of Alfred Steveus on the 26th of 
October. The Republicans carried it by a decided msjority, and rejoiced over it 
with a degree of enthusiasm rather difficult to understand in view of the fact that 
the Mayor's power did not amount to much, and the* Democrats had ten Council- 
men out of fourteen. W. J. Wallace was elected Mayor, and Frederick Stein 
Clerk. 

During the preceding winter the firm of Dunlevy, Halre k Co., established 
themselves here in the interest of Cincinnati bankers and brokers, who bought our 
bank bills at a big discount and "run " them back for the gold, to the serious injury 
of the business of the State and the city, both. Remonstrances, by both press and 
tongue, were loud and earnest, but had no effect on the Cincinnati blood-suckerti 
who would hsve " run " a depreciated bill back upon a blind beggar, if they knew 
he would starve if he redeemed it. The effect was that a convention of business 
men was held here in April to take steps to divert our Cincinnati trade to other 
points, where more liberality was promised, and, doubtless, would have been prao- 
ticed, as Cincinnati was, beyond all question, the meanest city on the face of the 
earth. D. K. Cartter, of Cleveland, and a number of the leading men of that 
city, Toledo^ Louisville and St. Louis attended, and exhibited the advantages of 
their several cities in speeches that gave us a great deal of valuable information, 
and lost Cincinnati a great deal of business. 

An Art Association, of the fashion of the old Art Union, was formed, and 
continued for some years, to distribute pictures, contributed by Jacob Cox, Peter 
Fishe Beed, James F. Gk)okins and other artists, to the subscribers. The pictures 
were purchased at a fair price by the Association, with the money paid for chances 
by the members. — The Y. M. C. Association had Qeorge Sumner (brother of Charles), 
Elihu Borritt, the learned blacksmith, S. S. Cox and others to lecture during the 
winter. — Ole Bull played at the AtheneUm, and Paul Julien, Parodi, Tiberini and 
others gave concerts, aad Gteo. F. Boot had a musical convention. 

The year 1857, though a year of great and increasing prosperity, wa8« singu- 
larly uneventful. Everthing moved on in that steady, undisturbed pace which beto- 
kens the best possible condition, but gives the records little to fill up with. The 
United States building, corner of Pennsylvania and Market streets, was in prog- 
ress, but enoountering unexpected difficulties in the character of the soil. There 
had once been a swamp there, and though the surface was " healed over," the 
original disease remained below, causing a vast deal of pumping and " filling in " 
with broken stone and cement, before it oould be trusted with the foundation of the 
massive stone structure intended for the Post office and the Federal Courts. The 
Episcopal church, the first Gothic edifice in the city, and the first church of stone; 
the Third and Fourth Presbyterian churches, the Metropolitan Theatre, and the 
large block of handsome buildings opposite the Court house, on the site of Gov • 
Baj's old tavern, where he intended to have the central depot of all the rail- 
roads of the United States, were in progress, with a number of less pretention! 
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buinen linietiiret and rarideBCCi in aQ parts of tha cifef. Thaiaereasa of popular 
tion aod hniiniw bad baeoBM ao da e idad ilMt calaolatiBg bmh bagaa to see tha 
waj dear to ayika tha atty tha eeatre of anpplj and pmchaia for a great pait of 
tlM Statfl^ inMaad of aDowmg (SacianatI to oeanpj tkai poBtioa. A maeting was 
bald in Jnlj to eonsoU iqioa tbia sobjaet, and dctanaiaa vpoa tba praciieabilitj of 
wbolaaala bouaea. A ooBmitiaa appoistad bj tbia meatiag raporiad 



tbat we bad aarantj-ftTa booaaa and tbiitj-two manafiKtoriaa wbieb earned on 
wboleealing to aome aztaBt, in eooneetion witb wbat migbt ba eallad tbeir regular 
buBineai, bat bad no azdosiTdj wbolaaala eatabUibsant. Blaka^ Wrigbt St Co. 
opened a wbcilaMla dry goods bonse^ to test tba soudnaas of tba tbeorica of tba 
"pro g res M Tea," and foimd tbat tbey we a little too earij. Tbsj aoon cloaed it op. 
Tbe scbools ware impforing witb tba general adTanesBMnt of tba cit j. Tbere 
were nine boosee — two rented — and tbe old Seminarj oaed as tbe Hi^ Sebool, 
wbich would properly accommodate bat 1,200 pa^l% aboat two-tbirds of tbe nom- 
ber aetoaUy erowded into tbam. From tbat day to tiu% azoept daring tbe time 
tbe scbools were soqwnded under tbe operation of a dacisicn of tba Sapceme Coort 
against local aebool tazca, tbe aecommodstioni, doubly and trsbly enlaxgedy bare 
remained still aboot as &r bdiind tba demand for tbem. Twenty-iTo teacbers are 
employed, and 1,730 children, leaa tban balf tba number in tbe city, were enrolled, 
of whom about tbree-lourtbs attended regularly. Tbe houses in the 1st, Id and &th 
Wards bad been raiaed to two stories. Tha bouae in tha 8th Ward was built this 
year. Tbe trui te m were D. Y. Galley, John Love and Hapdieon B. Tbylor. Tbe 
fund in the past year bad reached $27,050, tbe expenaea $19^4X8. The Germans, 
by a petition to tbe Council in 1855, bad urged that tba aebaol ftmd be dirided 
proportionally, that tbey might support separata German schoeis. The Trustees, to 
whom the matter was referred by the Council, reported against it^ early in 1857, on 
the ground that there was not enough money or school room fer tbe scbolant as it 
was, and to diride both would ruin the regular schoolB without beneftting the Ger- 



Tbe general charter law adopted in 1853, was amended by tbe Legislature in 
1S57, so as to make the terms of tbe city olllces two years instead of one^ and tbe 
amended act wasaeoepted by tha Council on the lOtb of March af this year (1857). 
Tbe first election was held in May, with a total poll of 3^300 Toles, each party elect- 
ing a portion of its ticket. Andrew Wallace was made Chief Fire bgineer. The 
salaries of officers were fixed as follows: Msyor, $800; Clor]^ $800; Marshal, 
$500 ; Deputy, $400; Attorney, $400; StreH OoaunisBioner, $450; Engineer, $600; 
Clerk of Markets^ $300; Sexton, $80; Fire Snginev, $175; Treasurer, 4 per cent, 
of current, and • per cent of delinquent^ taxee; Councilmaa, $2 for each meeting. 
The city assessment was $8,874,700. 

On the 32d of May tha TarnTerun bad a featiTal, in wbieb tbey tomed out 
in procession with bannefs, musie and other eustoanry deeoratiTa effecta, aided by 
some of their brethren from Cincinnati and othw cities. Addremes were made^ 
gymnastic exereiass practiced, and target shooting rather ineifeetoally attempted* 
upon the Fair G^ronnd. Among thooe present was tha editor of tbe Tumen* V^V^ 
in Cincinnati, who gara at ni^it, in Washington Hall, soma astoaishing exhibi- 
tions of his power of memory^ — HeaTy rains and a freshet in tbe rirer on the lOtb, 
12th and 16th of June^ — Tbe Fourth of July was oelebratad by the union of 8nn- 
day-aebools for the last time this year. — Firemen's riots in July, "cleaning out ' 
brothels on Seat Washington street, near tbe creek, and on West street This sott 
of misrionary work was attempted by tba flramen sereral tiaaes, mora to indolge n 
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Bplrii of doTiltry than to remove the nuifanee of this class of houses. — The County 
Air was a failure— the State Fair an astonishing success. The entries, as hefore 
noted, exceeded 3,000, and the receipts were $14,600. — ^A fugitiTO slave was arrested 
in Decemher, made his escape by the help of the crowd, and was recaptured after a 
hot chase, and carried hack to Kentucky. — Dodworth*s band, with ninety instru- 
ments^ gave a concert in the Fair Ground the last day of J une, but it was a failure. — 
Edward EYerett delivered his Washington lecture, for the benefit of the Mount Ver- 
non Association, on the 4th of May, in Masonic Hall. — ^Thalberg, Parodi ai^d Mol- 
lenhauer gave a concert on the 7th of May. Greeley, Dudley Tyng, Gov. Bout- 
well and others lectured to the Y. M. G. Association. — German theatrical perform- 
ances were given at the " Apollo Garden," comer of Tennessee street and Kentucky 
avenue, by Mr. Konz and his daughters. — ^The Atheneum was re-opened by Stetson 
ft Wood. — Cameron and McNeeley started the Daily Citizen, at No. 10 Pearl street, 
and continued it for a little more than a year. — ^The Bidwell Brothers, Andrew and 
Solomon, started the Weitern Presage, as a literary and political weekly, on the 3d 
of January, and abandoned it in April. 

The year 1858 opened with a disastrous blow at the city school system. It 
was firmly established, provided with good houses and adequate means, and prom- 
ised to realizo the expectations of the most sanguine. The citiiens taxed them- 
selves readily and heavily to support it, and took a Just pride in its excellence and 
its benefits. But during the preceding year a case came up to the Supreme Court 
fh)m Lafayette, where a system of local taxation in aid of the State Fund existed, 
involving the question of the constitutionality of local taxes. The constitution 
required that the school tax should be " uniform," and the point was made that if 
cities or townships were permitted, even by a general law, to add a tax to the fixed 
state tax, which other cities and townships did not choose to assume, there was no 
''uniformity," and therefore no conformity to the constitutional requirement. The 
Supreme Court sustained the opinion in a decision made in January, 1858, and 
killed our admirable schools as dead as last year's flowers. An attempt was made 
by the citizens, at the request of the Council, to supply the deficiency created by 
the abrogation of the city school tax, by individual subscriptions, but it failed of 
any but a temporary effect. Some $3,000 were subscribed to complete the current 
quarter, but the dependence was found to be greatly inadequate as well as uncer- 
tain, and at the end of the quarter the schools were closed, the teachers sought 
other places where " uniformity " of taxation would be construed liberally when 
it could be done as justly as otherwise, the houses were abandoned, and our bene- 
ficent system was a ruin. For a few weeks in each year the feeble " uniform ' 
supply from the State fUnd permitted the schools to be re-opened free, but this was 
little better than nothing. Private schools were kept by some of the old teachers 
in the houses, but they made a lamentable contrast in attendance and efficiency 
with the system they followed. It was a disastrous blow at the future lives and 
culture of thousands of children, for the years lost under the operation of that decis- 
ion could not eome back to be fiiled with the instruction and improYement of 
the era of revived free sohools and universal education. The State fund has, since 
the overthrow of onr first system, increased so greatly as to permit its renewal and 
extension with the rapid growth of the city, and now there are no better schools in 
the United States than ours. 

The increase of buildings in 1858 was estimated at f 600,000. The total of tax- 
ables was $10,475,000. The total poll at the May election, 3,343. The Bepublicans 
improved the victory of November, 1856, by eleeting a minority of the Council 
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They have held the control of the city goremmeiii erer tinoe. The election of a 
Chief Fire Engineer impelled the first steps towards abolishing the Tolnnteer Fire 
Bepartmenti and snbstitnting one of paid workmen, with steam engines. Joseph 
W. DaTii, the new Bngineer, was ezcessiTolj nnpopolar with the majority of the 
companies, and both he and they were constantly "in hot water" abont some dif- 
ference or other. The Department became greatly ''demoralised," and did little 
except carry on its own contentions. It thus liappily prepared the way for an early 
substitution of steam, a measure which Hr. Daris urged with gpreat persistency and 
eflbct. 

HeaTy rains during the spring and early summer of this year made damaging 
freshets in the riyer and Fogne's creek. The latter flooded the lower part of the 
city on the 12th of April, washed oiT several bridges, injured the Central Railroad 
bridge so that a locomotive broke through it, and washed out the culvert under the 
canal, besides doing a good deal of mischief to the houses in its vicinity. The 
former, on the 14th of June, covered the bottoms and damaged the adjacent fkrms 
greatly. — A class for the investigation of the Bible was formed during the summer, 
and held at the Court house, on Sundays, interesting meetings, parUeipatad in by 
men of all creeds, and none, and lived fbr a year twow — ^The Church of the Hebrews 
was organized in August, and met in an upper room of Jndah*s block, (^poeite the 
Court house, till 1866, when the Synagogue, on Market street, east of New Jersey, 
which was commenced in 1865, was occupied. It was dedicated in 1857. It cost 
about $25,000. — ^The laying of the Atlantic cable, in August of this year, was cele- 
brated by an impromptu glorification, followed by a more elraborate one on the 
17th, at which Qov. WaUace made the last public address of his life. The deobive 
part he had taken in giving Congressional aid to the telegraph in 1841, and the 
penalty of defeat which he paid for it, made his selection appropriate and just, and 
the Qovemor's own admirable oratory made it pleasing to the vast crowd that gath- 
ered in the Circle to hear him. — An Academy of Seienoes was formed during the 
summer, and held meetings for hearing essays and discusnons, in Judah's block, 
and made quite a eollection of minerals and other objects of scientific valos^ but 
the interest in it was too limited to allow it to live long^ and it died4n 1880. — ^In 
the way of lecturing the astronomical lectures of Frot O. H. MiteheU^ of the Cin- 
cinnati Observatory, (afterwards distinguished as a Union General in the Sebel- 
lion), to the Library Association, were the feature of the year. He delivered some 
ten or twelve, which,' in spite of their purely scientific character, were made so inter- 
esting that Masonic Hall was crowded every night to hear«them, and the JbtcmaZ 
reported them regularly every day at considerable length. Thomas F. Meagher 
and Prof. B. L. Youmans, the celebrated chemist. Bayard Taylor, Dr. John G. 
Holland (Timothy Titcomb), were also among the distinguished lecturers of the 
sessom A. J. Davis, the prophdt of a new sect of fools, gave some of his spiritual 
inculcations, beginning December 10th. — ^The Metropolitan Theatre was completed, 
and opened under the management of B. T. Sherlock, with indifferent success. It 
was our first theatre. The comer stone was laid in August of the year before. The 
first performance was a series of remarkably fine tableaux, September 27th, 1858. 
The theatrical portion of our history will be found in another place. 

The year 1859 was another year of unbroken progress, but of meagre interest 
in its history. All that can be told of it may be condensed into a dozen words. 
Buildings going up, the city spreading in every direction, business increasing. The 
City Council, on the 1st of March, agidn changed the charter by adopting the 
amendment of the current session of the Legislature^ which made the terms of the 
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eity offices two jesn and of the Oonneilmon four. A propomtioa to divide the Itt and 
7th Wards, forming the 8th and 9th, was voted down at the election May 3d. It was 
carried in 1861, however, and counoilmen elected, but owing to some informality 
or defect in the election, the "elect" were not admitted to the Council. The total 
taxablee was $7,140,677, more than $3,000,000 less than the year before. As the 
city had been steadily growing, it is not easy to understand this sudden collapse of 
one-third of its wealth. The receipts were $71,211, all spent, and a debt Of $9,- 
317 added; this is the City Clerk's statement The Treasurer reported the receipts 
at $59,168; expenses at $56,442. This discrepancy is as inexplicable as the other. 
The Fire Department cost $10,232; gas, $4,771; police, $4,882. Washington street 
wss bouldered — ^the first woric of the kind — ^between Illinois and Meridian in May. 
The tax was made 60 cents on the $100. There was some talk of building a City 
Hall adjoining the former Journal building, comer of Meridian and Circle streets, 
but it came to nothing. The city offices remained in Odd Fellows' Hall Uy 1862, 
when the completion of Glenn's block fh>m the old Washington Hall and Wright 
House affi>rded an opportunity to obtain more convenient quarters^ and a lease of 
the two upper stories was made for ten years. This year (1870), the lease was for- 
feited, the unexpired portion compounded for, and the offices moved to Cottrell & 
Knight's new building. A station house, just completed, at a cost of about $10,000, 
on Alabama street, south of Washington, gives the city its own prison for the first 
time. The use of the county'jail for city offenders was enormously expensive, and 
crowded that 'institution " unhealthily, and the station house is a most necessary 
and valuable addition to the city's police provision. 

An attempt was made in January to organise a University and obtain the Uni- 
versity Square ft'om the Legislature, but it failed, partly because there was not force 
enough behind it, and partly because the Legislature, not feeling sure that Univer- 
sity Square did not belong to the city, revised to make any grant in connection 
with it. The city has it now, and has made a handsome park of it, as noticed 
heretofore.— A Gymnastic Association was formed this year, and the Atheneum 
obtained for its apparatus and exercises, Simon Tandos being President, and Thos. 
H. Bowles, Secretary. Some $1200 were expended in fitting op bowling alleys, 
swings, ladders, bars, and other appliances, and public exhibitions occasionally 
given, but it died out in a couple of years. An effort had been made in 1854 to 
maintain such an association, and a room was rented for it in Blake's block, but it 
died out in three or four months. — Some miles of streets were lighted with gas 
for the first time, this year, the Council having adopted a general and uniform 
plan for placing and providing lights. — ^The " old Underbill property," comer of 
Pennsylvania and Michigan streets, was bought in April by Rev. Gibbon Wil- 
liams, a Baptist clergyman, and the building, subsequently enlarged and improved 
into one of the handsomest edifices in the city, converted into the Indianapolis 
Female Institute. It is one of the best schools in the. West. It can accommodate 
200 boarders and 300 day pupils. After Mr. Williams left, in 1863, it passed into 
the hands of Mr. 0. W. Hewes. — ^The General Assembly of the Old School Pres- 
byterian church met on May 18th, in the Fourth Prebyterian church, and sat till 
June 2d. Br. Thomwell, of South Carolina, Dr. Palmer, of New Orleans, Br. N. 
L. Bice of St. Louis, Dr. Alexander, of Princeton College, Dr. McMasters, of this 
State formerly, and a number of other distinguished men of the denomination were 
in attendance. — ^The City Council apprepriated $600 this year, to help celebrate the 
Fourth of July. A procession two miles long, composed of artillery, cavalry and 
infkntry companies, the Turners, Butohers, Fenians, Firemen, some Catholic asso- 
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ciitions and FirtaMii from lUdiioii, with three briM bandB, wae the feature of the 
4ay. Caleb B. Smith, afterwaidi Seeretarj of the Interior under President Lin- 
coln, deliTered the addrees on the Fair Ground. There were fire- works and a 
maaqaerade prooeasion at night, and at midnight a maroh of the mysterious ** Sons 
of Malta.'* This last was patiently waited for hy an immense throng that lined 
both sides of Washington street &r along aboTO and below Military Hall, where 
the society met. Its demonstration was a socceis, so far as the shouts and eigoy- 
ment of the spectators could make it so. — Adam Dietz, drank a keg of lager beer 
(eight gallons), on a wager, inside of twelTo hours, on the 23d of August — ^The 
Daily AUa$ was started by Joo D. Defreee. The BrookwiUe American removed to 
this city by Mr. T. A. Goodwin, its proprietor, and subsequently converted into the 
Daily E»auti0 G«Mtfc--George D. Prentice lectured in Masonic Hall, on the Gth 
of February, and H. S. Foote, formerly Goyemor of M!saissippi„ lectured in Rob- 
bert*8.GhapeL Mr. Lincoln spoke in Masonic.Hall on the 19th of September, and 
Got. Tom. Corwin, of Ohio, spoke at the American House on the 6th of July — all 
in preparation for the deciaiTO and final battle with slavery of the next year. — 
Richard Cobden, the great English Free Trader an^l Statesnum, passed through 
the city on the 5th of May. 

An election was held in February, I860, to decide whether the Council should 
appropriate $5,000 to assist the State Board of Agriculture in purchasing new Fair 
Grounds, the old having been found too small. As the Board proposed to locate 
the State Fair here permanently, it was thought a Judicious operation to give them 
the necessary ground, and an attempt was made to form an association for^that pur 
pose, but the association came to nothing, and thoogh the people authorised the 
$5,000 subsidy to the Board, it was deemed of doubtful legality, and never given. 
Subsequently the Railroads joined with the Board and bought the grove north of 
the city, where the State Fairs are now held. During the last UX\ (1870), there 
wsa some talk of obtaining still other grounds, west of the city, and removing the 
Fair to them, but, unless the destruction of the trees on the present ground be the 
oljectionable feature^ no reason for a change is very dearly visible. 

A plan to supply the city with water was proposed by a Mr. Bell of Rochester, 
in the spring of 1860^ but it was discussed without result. The company owning 
the Central Canal renewed the proposal in 1864, but «rith no better success. In 
the fall of 1865 the subject was revived by a recommendation of Mayor Caven, 
which suggested Crown Hill as a suitable elevation for a reservoir. The City 
Council resolved that the city wanted water-works, but should not build them. 
No company came forward to undertake the work, and it fell out of sight till the 
spring of 1866. The Mayor again brought it up, with illustrations derived from 
an examination of Mr. J. B. Cunningham, a civil engineer, but nothing practical 
was elicited till November, when R. B. Catherwood & Co., afterwards prominent in 
competing for the city gas contract, and in the street railway project, were granted 
a charter for a water supply company, which required the water to be taken from 
the river several miles above the city; that a certain sum bo expended in a certain 
time; fire-plugs to be located where ordered at a certain price; and that the city 
should have the privilege of purchasing the works afler twenty-five years. The 
Company was organized with B. B. Catherwood as President, and John S. Tarfc- 
ington as Secretaty, the charter accepted, a few feet of pipe laid on Noith street, 
and the thing died out In the winter of 1868-9 some effort was made by the 
Central Canal Company to induce the Council to adopt the Holly system of water 
supply and fire protection, .which dispensee with a reservoir, andf^ oes the water 
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bj maeliine presBure instead of gravity. They wanted to make a joint stock oom- 
paoy, into which they would put the canal at a fair yaluation, and take both the 
water supply, and the power to distribute it, from that unfortunate bit of State enter- 
prise. But the Council would not listen to the scheme. A year after, in the fall of 
1869, Mr. Woodruff of Rochester, organized a company to supply the city with 
water upon the Holly plan, as in Auburn, N. T., Peoria, 111^ Dayton, j and 
A number of other cities. He was given a charter, after a good deal of contention, 
and under pretty rigid limitations, and the works are now well on the way to com- 
pletion. The building, near the foot of Washington street, is up and enclosed, sev- 
eral milee of pipe are down, a flume to operate the water machinery by a supply 
from the canal — the charter allowing water power, but requiring steam, too — has 
been laid, and an artesian well sunk seventy or eighty feet to a reservoir of pure 
soft water, which will be made available as soon as possible. The water works will 
be noticed more fully hereafter. — Street Railroads were projected in November of 
1860, but nothing was done till 1863. 

The political excitement of this year was so absorbing that there is little else 
to tell, and of that there is nothing but speeches, processions, monster demonstra- 
tions, and miles of torch lights. Each party seemed to feel that its success in the 
election depended mainly upon impressing people with the idea that it was strong- 
est in lamps and banners, and long trails of dusty footmen and wagons full of women 
and walnut limbs. The feeling was not more intense than in 1856, for by both sides 
the success of Mr. Lincoln, in view of the division between Douglas and Brecken- 
ridge, was deemed pretty much a foregone conclusion^ and this probability allayed 
excitement to a considerable extent, bat it seemed more nearly universal. The 
Democrats, whatever they thought of thoir chances, were in no degree surpassed 
by their more hopeful opponent-s in the glory of torches and crowds and speeches. 
The demonstration on the day that Mr. Douglas spoke in the old Fair Ground, 
September 28th, was quite equal to that of the Republicans on the 29th of August. 
A month after the election political issues began passing from the stage of dis- 
cussion to that of battle, and opened a new era in the history of our city. 

A destructive storm, accompanied by a phenomenon somewhat resembling the 
c)oud end of a water spout, occurred on the 29th of May, a little while before sun- 
down. It passed along the south end of the city, sweeping a little north east at 
the end of Virginia avenue, tearing out a path through roads, fences, hous s and 
whatever interposed. It twisted the residence of Gardner Goldsmith, a horticul- 
turist on Virginia avenue, half way round on its foundations, and tore one end of ' 
it entirely away, breaking Mr. G.'s leg in the ruios. Trees two or three feet through 
were uprooted, broken short off, or twisted round as if the water spout had wrung 
them like a wet rag. It was the most fearful tornado experienced here for many 
years. The spout was described at the time as a long narrow bag, or tongue, hang- 
ing down from a small cloud that passed swiftly below the other clouds, swaying 
about and thrashing up and down violently, and tearing up everything which it 
passed. 

A fine display was made on the Fourth of July by the firemen and military, 
trade societies and citiiens, and a superb display of fire-works given in the col-- 
iseum, which was merely a high fence round the southeastern portion of Univer<' 
sity Square, with a shed roof and roughly seated — Bayard Taylor, Henry J. Ray- 
mond, Lola Montei, Prof Toumans, John B. Gough, Dr. R. J. Breokenridge, 
George W. Winship, lectured during the year, and a fool walked a rope stretched, 
fkvm Blaekford's block to Tohn's. 
(8) 
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CH^JrOK IV THK CITT DUKIITO THIS PKRIOD — COHrLICTING OPISIOVS OW OOKRCIOIT — 
BKBAKING OUT OF THB WAK — IXCITKICKMT AND YOLUMTBKBING— <^lfP8 — ABSK. 
HAL — BOLDIVBS' HOMS — FOUTICAL INCIDKMTS— TKKAfiOH TRIALS — BLACKNESS 
IN KKLI8TMSNT8 — DK8SRTI01I8 — BOTTNTISS^^nTT BODMTIXS — IHFROYBMIiriB — 
WATER WORKS — 8EWIRAQS — STREET RAILWAY — ADDITOHS TO THE CITY— CEN- 
SUS 07 1870. 

[THE Foarth Period in the history of oar city, embraced in the decade from 
January, 1861, to January, 1871, is the most important, not only as regards 
OYents affecting the whole country, in which it bore a conspicuous part, but in 
those aff'ecting iU immediate development and prosperity. It saw cs rise from a 
mere flourishing inland town and prominent railway station to the condition of a 
manufacturing and commercial centre, increasing our population 130 per cent.; 
spreading far around beyond the lines of the "donation ; " reaching out to every 
quarter of the State for business ; displacing whole blocks of handsome residences 
for huge ware houses; tearing away the inadequate buildings of -earlier years for 
palatial stores and banks; paving and lighting scores of miles of streets every 
year; supplying water, and providing sewerage; bearing heavy taxes for war pur- 
poses, and paying large debts without serious oppresgion, under the impulse of 
rapidly accumulating wealth. It saw Indiaaapolis a town, with a prospect of 
steady but not unusual development, and it see^ a city with commanding power and 
position, with prosperity established, and the future beyond the reach of accident. 
Up to this time, though slowly " forging " ahead of its former rivals, Madison, New 
Albany, Evansville, Lafayette and Fort Wayne, and recognized as the largest and 
wealthiest town in the State, its position was not so fully assured but that the 
advantages exposed in the coal fields and other sources of industry, might •qual 
the start it had, and ultimately leave it behind. But the close of the decade sees 
it hopelessly ahead of all rivalry, the metropolis of the State, the seat of the most 
numerous, varied and productive manufactories, and the distributing centre of a 
trade probably unequaled by any city in the Union of the same population. 
Instead of being endangered by the development of the coal and iron interesta^ its 
position has been made certain by them. It has four, and will soon have five, zmil- 
roads penetrating the coal fields in as many directions, and bringing to us, at the 
centre, from which they all radiate, our choice of coal for all uses. The ooDse- 
qaenoe is a growth [ot the iron interest that sorprises the most sagaoions and 
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tangaine of oar business prophets. And with long, if not equal, steps, cotton and 
woolen mills, grain and saw mills, pork houses, breweries, lumber yards, stave 
factories, furniture works, wholesale grocery, dry goods, drug, book, shoe, hat and 
other houses, have kept close by its side, or close behind. The enormous influx of 
troops during the war, not only from oar own State in preparation for the field, but 
from other States in passing back and forth as the exigeccies of the time required, 
and the flood of trivial and temporary trade that always follows a crowd, gave an 
impulse to solid business and permanent development less in degree, but like in 
kind, to that experienced by San Francii^co twenty years ago. Everybody was in a 
fever of enterprise, and nobody seemed to think that anything was impossible. 
Illioois street, which had previously known little business except what a saloon or 
two and a few millinery establishments at one end, and a hotel at the other, could 
do, became crowded with clothing stores, restaurants, cheap jewelry stands, saloons, 
grocery stores, boarding houses, gambling hells, and all that kind of traffic, decent 
and indecent, honest and rascally, that pursues an army as albicores do a flock of 
flying fiah. Wholesale houses began pushing up from the Union Depot and down 
from Washington street, along Meridian. Pennsylvania thickened with machine 
shops in the creek bottom, and heavy houses sprang up on Delaware. Busi- 
ness, which had previously been confined to Washin^on street, except as scattered 
butcher shops and family groceries had dribbled it about on other streets, now began 
to "swell beyond the measure of its chains," and locations on cross streets were 
deemed quite equal to the best on Washington, and on Meridian street better. The 
city was actually burthenod with papulation and trade. It was like a man breath- 
ing oxygen, living too much to last. The close of the war and the disbanding of 
the army, though it dropped us back to a heal 'by condition, in which tbei^ were ele- 
ments of safe calculation, and left us a little exhausted by over exertion, was nev- 
ertheless so gradual a depletion that the change was effected without a violent or 
dangerous shock. And our temporary advantages had been so promptly and judi- 
ciously improved that much upon which we had laid our hands was held fast. We 
had made a great and irreversible step forward. The impulse of the war wa 
weakened but not lost, and there was never any fear that we should have to 
begin as 1861 found us,and build over again, in better fashion, what the** flush 
time'' had built for itself. The drift, like the sediment left by the Nile flood, fer- 
tilised enterprise for new crops of achievements. With this glance at the changes 
produced by the war, and the influences set in operation by it, the connection of 
the city with military affairs may be introduced. 

The split in the Democratic convention at Baltimore in 1860 gave plain warn- 
ing that the Slave States would abide by no action or election that they did not con- 
trol. It therefore caused no surprise when South Carolina passed an ordinance of 
seeession and was speedily joined by other States. The subject had been fully dis- 
cussed here on the stomp and by the press, and public opinion had reached, as usual, 
two conflicting, but very well defined, conclusions. On the one side it was held 
that the Union should be preserved at all hasards, and the recusant States forced, 
by invasion and power of arms, to obey the will of the majority. On the other, it 
was contended that if the Government began a war of coercion, struck the first 
blow, shed the first blood, and stood before the world the military aggressor, while 
the South confined its action to ordinances and paper demonstrations, the eflTeot 
would be an union of all the Slave States, border and sea board, the enlistment of 
the sympathies and aid, if not actual alliance, of our European rirals, and aaerioos 
danger of loeiag oar own GkMrernment at well as the States 4liat had abandoned 
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it. For this reason it was suggested that a National eonTeniion, elected direetlj 
bj the people, should be called to consider the difBeoltj, and if no adjustment 
could be made, it would be better to let the South try a separate goTernment, allied 
by interest and kindred to ours, than to risk the chances of an aggressive war with 
a people better fitted by tastes and modes of life for military service than we then 
were. If the proposition should be rejected, the South would be placed bo clearly 
in the wrong that a resort to coercion would be less likely to repel the border States 
or European sympathy. Governor Morton, then recently elected Lieutenant &ot- 
ernor, set forth the grounds of the first of these opinions fully and effectiTely in a 
speech at the Court house a short time after the Presidential election. The other 
was advocated by the Journal^ conducted by B. R Sulgrove. The debate, though 
earnest, as beseemed so vital a question, was never angry or disoourteons. It was 
protracted till the first gun was fired at Fort Sumter. That shot scattered all 
causes of difference between the coercion ists and the conventionists. The South 
had begun the war, and the conventionists were relieved of all fears as to the effect 
of aggression by the Oovernment. It was no longer a question of taking the offen- 
sive and making invasions, but a question of seif-defense and preservation of the 
Government. If the South had remained quiet, and left it with the North to decide 
whether there should be war or not, and to begin the war, it is not clear, even now, 
what the issue might have been. The factious spirit al home was dangerously 
strong, even against a defensive war. Strengthened by the effect of an offensiTe 
war, and the union of all the Slave States, with European help more openly and 
unrestrictedly given, and it might have defeated, as it did seriously cripple, the Gov- 
ernment from 1862 to the summer of 1864. The great majority of the people^ both 
of the city and the State, followed the lead of Governor Morton, and gave their 
('voice for^ar" as heartily as ^^Sempronius." Feeling being thus pretty well 
prepared for hostilities, and the mad fury of the South removing all grounds of dif- 
ference in the North, it would have caused no astonishment to a reflecting man to 
see a strong outburst of resentment at the attack on Port Sumter. But the univer- 
sal uproar of rage and uprising of armies passed all the conclusions of logic and 
all the anticipations of patriotism. It was a phenomenon. The State was a chaos 
of military spirit and patriotic seal, out of which it was nearly as hard to bring 
order and organi;&ation as it was for Frankenstein to make a man of a confusion of 
leather, beef bones and sheep's entrails. But, if we may believe Mrs. Shelley, 
Frankenstein did make a man of his material, and Gov. Morton made an army of 
his. 

The Union of the coercionists and their opponents, produced by the attaek on 
Fort Sumter, was facilitated by two occurrences that foreshadowed war. The Star 
ofi the West, while trying to carry provisions to Fort Sumter, was fired upon by 
the rebel batteries near Charleston and driven off; and Mr. Lincoln, in paasing 
through this city on the 12th of February, 1861, on his way to Washington to 
assume the Government^ made a little speech of five minutes, indicating his line of 
action, which had a very decided effect. Every word of it was carefully weighed, 
and it was evident that what he said would be done. Suggestively, rather than 
positively, he stated that it was his duty to protect and preserve the property of 
the nation, and he must do it. It was the first authoritative intimation of the 
policy of the new administration and the new order of things. Differeneei 
to fade away on the side of the Union men after this. The line of snpport or 
tility to the Gk>vernment began to show through party organisations. A TiolMst 
uphettYal was breaking throoch old party omsts. It waa oompkted the day the 
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news came. of the attack on Fort Sumter. The excitement in the city was intense. 
The streets were thronged and the corners blockaded by eager crowds, waiting for 
fresh news, discussing consequences, and magnifying every chance of resistance 
by Mijor Anderson. At night a meeting was held at the Metrop litan Theatre, 
surpassing in numbers and interest any in the history of the city, at which old 
party lines were utterly obliterated. Democrats and Republicans were equally 
officers, speakers, committees, and authors of resolutions. About half past nine 
o'elock the news came to the meeting that Major Anderson had surrendered, and 
then it would not have been safe for any man to have avowed sympathy with the 
South. ''War," was everybody's cry, except a few who said nothing. For once 
all the inveteracy of politicul feeling, and all the natural hesitation to fight of a 
people to whom war and all that belongs to it are unknown, were broken down. All 
seemed to feel the greatness of the crisis, and though there was indescribable excite- 
ment there was not much boisterousness. Hundreds remained out of bed all night 
waiting about the telegraph or newspaper offices, or collected in knots in saloons 
or on the corners. The next day several of oar military companies began recruit- 
ing. The next, though Sunday, was given more to battles than the God of battles. 
On Monday morning the proclamation of the President calling for 75;000 volunteers, 
and the order of the War office assigning six regiments as the quota of our State, 
appeared, and the excitement was given a practical direction. For a year the una- 
nimity and enthusiasm of the first meeting at the Theatre were a type of every 
demonstration in Indiana and the Northwest. The conquest of Western Virginia, 
largely effected by Indiana soldiers and generals — for McClellan got the credit of 
what Qen. Thomas A. Morris planned and executed — encourag'^d effort, and the 
defeat at Bull Run stimulated it. There was no lack of volunteers. Governors 
were annoyed by requests to get regiments accepted, and when done, it was 
accorded by the War office, and received by the applicants, as a favor. The saga- 
cious and impeccable Cameron could not see any use in other troops than infantry, 
or other arms than the old smooth-bore musket. So he refused cavalry and artil- 
lery, and was seriously troubled with too much infantry. He did not know the 
value of taking the tide at. the flood. His successor Iramod it by finding the tide 
at dead low water. During this flush time of war feelinp^ volunteers were at a dis- 
count. Not less than 30,000 men were tendered Governor Morton for the 6,000 
demanded. Six regiments of three-months men were organized in a week, and 
rendezvoused at the old Fair Ground, where the city companies, the Grays, the 
Guards, the Zouave Guards, and the Independent Zouaves, had taken up their 
quarters the day the Governor's proclamation wa<« issued in execution of that of the 
President. They were visited there and addressed by Stephen A. Douglas about a 
week after. Every day, and almost every hour of the day, for two weeks, compa- 
nies could be seen marching up from the Union Depot, with the fife and drum that 
had not seen service since the old militia musters or the campaign of the Bloody 
Three Hundred. Recruiting flags were thick along the streets, and the rattle of 
drums incessant and deafening. Crowds of boys, sometimes swelled by admiring 
country girls, followed the recruiting squads in their progress, and people flocked 
fh>m their houses to witness for the first time the **pomp and circumstance'' of 
war, such as it was. Seven companies were organizad here, most of which were 
incorporated in the Eleventh (or Zouave) Regiment, Col. Lewis Wallace. The six 
regiments were numbered, from the concluding number of the five regiments raised 
daring the Mexioan War, the Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, Tenth and Eleventh. 
The last) being, as already remarked, mainly composed of oar city companies, was 
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presented a flag by the ladies of the citj, in the State House Square, on which ooea- 
sion the gallant Colonel practised a eoup de thMi^e which was about as impres- 
sive as ^'Puff s" unanimous prajer in the *' Critic." He took the flag, and, raising it 
above his head, called on his men to kneel and *' swear to remember Buena Ytsta.'* 
But he made one of the best disciplined and most efficient regiments in the serrice 
out of them. Thej were sent to Evansville, May 8th, to protect the border, but sub- 
squently removed to Maryland, where, while stationed at Cumberland, a squad of 
their scouts had a skirmish with a band of rebel cavalry, and fought pluckily. As 
it was the first real fighting in which Hoosiers were concerned, it gave the*Bleventh 
regiment a prominence in the State which it never lost, and its gallant conduct 
entitled it retain. The other five regiments were the first in Western Virginia. 
They drove the rebels from all their advanced posts, protected the railroads, fought 
at Bich ^Mountain, and defeated and killed General Oarnett at Carrick's Ford. 
The volunteers beyond the six regiments of our quota, were formed into six regi- 
ments of one year State troops, under an act of the Legislature at the extra session 
then in progress, but subsequently all except one enlisted for three years, and were 
transferred to the United States service. The places of the men who did not like 
to engage for the loog term were rapidly filled. They were reviewed by General 
McClellan on what was then a large common, north of the Fair Ground, on the 
24th of May. It can serve no purpose to introduce here the history of the troops 
of the State or city. That belongs to a work of wider scope than this. It will be 
enough to sketch the city's conoection with the war, through its camps, prisons, 
Soldiers' Home, and provision for bounties and soldiers families. 

The first camp, afterwards called Camp Sullivan, as already noted, was on the 
old Fair Ground. The new Fair Ground was rapidly converted to the same uses 
and called Camp Morton, and it was the complaints of the men there that induced 
the Legislature to censure the first State Commissary, Isaiah Mansur. They had 
been accustomed to good food and plenty of it, at home, and they made an unrea- 
sonable fuss about their nttioos in camp. Mr. Mansur took the ofSce without pay, 
turnisbed all the meat in his own packing house — the best in the market — supplied 
fresh baker s bread, butter and sugar, advanced his own money, and did better 
than an J one who blamed him could have done, and he was paid for it by as 
unjust a censure as was ever ii.fiicted. Public opinion, in which the Journal lad 
tbe way by defending him with irrefutable proofii and arguments, reversed the 
hasty judgment of the Legislature. Ill feeling and violent demonstrations are fre- 
quent incidents of the transition from the freedom of home-life to the discipline of 
efficient soldiers. Camp Morton was the scene of many such, in which sotlen 
were generally tbe sufferers. Camp Burnside, south of Camp Morton, on Tinker 
street, was made a very neat and attractive little town for many months, first bj 
ths volunteers under Col. Biddle, and next by the ** Invalids" or '* Veteran Beserve 
Corps. ' Camp Carrington, subsequently, was made the largest and best arranged 
camp in the Btate. It lay beyond the extreme north western comer of the city. Th« 
artillery camp, called Camp Noble, was fitted up by Col. Fryberger, and occupied 
by the Twenty-Third Battery for a time. The Eleventh regiment had a camp, whila 
re-organizing for jthe three years' service, on the west bank of White Biver, aeftr 
Cold Spring. Tbe camp of the Second Cavalry, Col. John A. Bridgeland, was near 
Fall Creek, four miles north of the city. The colored regiment, GoL Charles Bos- 
sell, was collected at Camp Fremont, in the woods at the southeast extremity of the 
city, to the left of Virginia avenue. The practice ground of the artillery was 
about three miles south of the city, near Mr. Peddoek's reridenoe^ west of tk" 
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Bloir road. The Nineteenth Regnlars, Lieat. Got. King, were stationed here for 
MYeral months, in 1861-2. Gamp Morton was used exclusiyelj as a prison camp 
after i\a organization of the first regiments. The prisooers brought from Fori 
Donelson, early in the spring of 1862j were placed there, and guarded first by dif- 
ferent Tolanteer regiments, but finally by the Veteran Reserves. The exposure to 
wliich these prisoners had been subjected created an epidemic, and the citizens 
opened hospitals for the sick in the old Atbeneum room and in Blackford's old 
building on Meridian street. The ladies did the nursing, and did it as tenderlj 
and perseveriDgly as if the patients had been their own relatives, fiut the mortal- 
ity was yery severe, and the little grave yard, now emptied, along the Terre Haute 
Railroad track near the river, made a promise of growth which was happily not 
Ailillled. 

But the institutions of most consequence in the connection of the city with the 
war, were the Arsenal and the Soldiers' Home. The first was the result of Gov. 
Morton's determination to see that the Indiana troops were supplied with good 
ammunition. The General Government could furnish but little, and that not always 
good. The materials were supplied by the Quartermaster, the workmen by a detail 
of the 11th regiment, and on the 27th of April, 1861, the Arsenal was inaugurated by 
moulding bullets in hand-moulds in a blacksmith's furnace, and packing the cart- 
ridges in the next room. Subsequently it was enlarged till it employed several hnn- 
dreds of hands, and supplied a large portion of the ammunition of the troops west of 
the mountains. In Octcber, 1861, the Secretary of War, Mr. Gameron, and the Ad- 
jutant General, L. Thomas, visited the Arsenal, approved it, paid for its work, and 
recommended it highly. Herman Sturm was its Superintendent. For a time it 
occupied Ott's building south of the State House ; then the buildings north of the 
State House Square, and was afterwards removed to vacant ground east of the 
city. It was discontinued on the 18th of April, 1864, after three years' service. 
Its entire business in three years amounted to $788,833.45, upon which the State 
made a profit of $77,457.32, or nearly 10 per cent. The Arsenal has since been 
SQOoeeded by regular a Government establishment, in the northeastern suburbs, 
where ample and admirable buildings have been erected, and the grounds hand- 
somely laid out and ornamented. 

The Soldiers' Home, like the Arsenal, was the result of obvious necessity, which 
ihe Governor had the decision to provide for. The city was not only the great 
State rendezvous, but it was the halting and recruiting post of most of the troops 
passing eiast or west to the *' front." They came always hungry, dirty and tired» 
and very often sick. A night*s rest, or a wash, or good meal, might often be worth 
a man's life. So the Soldiers' Home was started. The Sanitary Commission had 
agents at the Union depot to provide meals for the men, and help for the sick, at 
the hotels, but this was expensive and unsatisfactory, and a camp was established, 
with hospital tents, on the vacant ground south of the Union Depot. But in 1863, 
the Governor, seeing the increasing tide of troops, and the inadequacy of the pro- 
vision made for them, resolved to establish a permanent Home. This was done by 
Qartermaster Stone, in July, 1862, who erected buildings in the grove on West 
street, just north of the Terre Haute Railroad. These building^s were afterwards 
added to and enlarged, till it could lodge 1,800 men and feed 8,000 every day. 
From August, 1862, to Jane, 1865, it furnished 3,777,791 meals. During 1864 it 
ftimished an average of 4,498 meals per day. The bread was supplied by a bakery 
onder the charge of the Quartermaster, so well conducted that all the soldiers needed, 
and thoosands of loaves for the poor, were provided out of the rations of flour lh» 
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men were entitled to. The saTings in the rations of other articles amounted to 
$71,130.24. The saTings of fioar, a sutler's tax, and the sale of offal, paid $19,- 
•42.19. So that this beneficent institution was sustained alnuMt entirely by the 
rations of the troops sheltered by it The ladies of the city, on all holidays, or 
noted occasions, prorided excellent dinners for all at the Home, cooked them, waited 
at the table, and did all the service themseWes. A Ladies' Home for the benefit of 
soldiers' wives and children, was opened in a building near the depot in December, 
1863. An average of 100 a day was taken care of till its close. 

After the departure of the three years' troops, there came, for a time, a calm, 
npon the domestic aspect of the war, broken only by the clamor of the newsboys 
'^Journal Extra I" "'nother battle!" and the Morgan raid, till the return of the 
re-enlisted veterans. * As each old regiment re-enlisted at the end of its term for 
three years more, it was allowed a furlough to come home, and thirty days to remain 
in the State. It was received with salutes of guns, processions of all the troops 
in the city, addreases by the Governor and its own offipers, and given a good din- 
ner at the Home. 

The Morgan raid, early in July, 1863, produced a good deal of excitement, bat 
it ended in nothing worse than calling the citiiens to University Square to drill for 
a few days, and the sending away of the specie reserves of some of the banks. The 
day the news of the fight near Corydon reached here, a Michigan battery which 
had been stationed here for some time, was ordered to take the Jeffersonville cars 
to meet the adventurous rebel. As it passed down Tennessee street, at the crossing 
•f Indiana avenue, a caisson exploded, blowing two men over the tops of the adja- 
cent shade trees, horribly mutilating them and killing them instantly, and mor- 
tally wounding a man and boy who happened to be passing near at the time. 

The gathering and organizing of troops during the continuance of the war 
formed the most conspicuous feature of the city's history, but there were many 
incidents growing oot of the war, more political than military, which demand some 
notice. During the first ebullition of patriotic feeling which followed the attack on 
Fort Sumter, there was hardly a sound of dissent heard, no appearance of slack 
loyalty was tolerated. Th^ Sentinel proprietors failed for some reason to hoist a 
national flag on their building, and the mob of uncompromising patriots threatened 
violence if they did not. They and the editor, with several other citizens, who were, 
or were believed to be, sympathizers with the South, were made to take an oath of 
fidelity to the Government. They were for a while in serious danger of personal vio- 
lence. Subsequently, as the war lagged and prospects grew dark, opposition became 
more open and decided. It assumed a party shape, and added to the usual hostility 
ef parties all the rancor of civil war. The minority were treated as enemies of 
their country, and repaid what they thought oppression with resentment that did 
not always discriminate between the justice of the war and the justice of the action 
by which they suffered. At a county convention held in the Court house square 
on the 2d of September, 1862, some of their speakers, notably among them Mr. 
Bobert L. Walpole, spoke bitterly of the Gh>vernment and the soldiers, and justi- 
fied or palliated the rebellion. Biany soldiers in the crowd were exasperated, and 
retorted angrily. A row resulted which came near ending fktally. The obnox- 
ious speakers were driven off, and had but a narrow chance for their lives. If 
caught, some of them would most probably have been killed. At the following 
election the suspected opponents of the war were often excluded from the polls, and 
not a few were beaten away from the ground and otherwise maltreated. ** Traitor " 
was the mildest epithet given to the rebel sympathiser or the less obnoxioos Dt mo- 
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CTmt who censored the war pjlicy of the Government. At one time, while a yet- 
eran regiment was encamped here, some allusion to the participation of a portion 
of its memhers in a political procession of the dkj before, made by the SentUul^ 
brought down an angry crowd who attempted to *' clean out" the office. But for 
the resolute and prompt action of Got. Baker, then Provost Marshal of the State, 
it would have been done. In some other towns of the State it was done. In the 
Call of 1863 a State Oonvention of the same class of men was held in the State 
House yard, and arms were so generally exhibited or detected that no little alarm 
waa excited, and preparations made by the military to either meet an attack or 
suppress a riot. Several were arrested and fined for carrying concealed weapons. 
As the trains left the depot in the evening, returning, the crowds upon them began 
firing their revolvers in a sort of defiance or triumph, and scattered shots recklessly 
in all directions. A child was said at the time to have been killed, and two or three 
persons wounded, but it was not true. The eastern trains were speedily stopped, and 
9Tery man compelled to give up his arms. Some hundreds were captured, and many 
more thrown away, and found by the boys next day. This senseless act gave 
a color to the damaging assertions of the " loyalists " as to the dangerous character 
of the party, and provoked harsher feelings and more intolerant action. Probably 
it is not a matter of astonishment that thus " overcrowed " and put under, the oppo- 
nents of the war should resort to secret and oath-bound associations as a means of 
protection or vengeance. At all events they did it, and during the winter of 
1862-3, when the session of the Legislature was approaching, the air was full of 
rumors of organized bodies of '^Knights of the Golden Circle," and what not, com- 
bining here to support the anti-war majority in that body in an effort to overthrow 
the S'.ate Government, and take the State out of the war and out of the Union. 
A secret society was formed to resist it, and here were the first movements of the 
0nion League on one side and what became the Sons of Liberty on the other. 
With the conflicting assertions of each as to its own and its enemy's purposes this 
sketch has nothing to do. It deals merely with the facts developed by their efforts. 
Among these are, 1st. The presentment by the Grand Jury of the United States 
Court, in May, published in August, 1862, in which the existence of secret treason- 
able associations is declared to have been abundantly proved by the confessions of 
members. 2d. The developments made by detectives of the ceremonies, oaths and 
purposes of the Sons of Liberty, which was published in 1864. This disclosure 
pretty nearly ruined the Order for a party machine, and it was utterly ruined 
shortly after by the next and most important political event of the war in which 
the city was concerned. 3d. The ** Treason Trials." A conspiracy to combine 
large rebel forces from Missouri and Kentucky, aided by rebel sympathizers at 
home, and by the rebel prisoners in the Northwest who were to be provided with 
arms by the plunder of the Government arsenals, to overrun this and adjoining 
States and fatally embarrass the Government, was, through the efforts of leading 
Democrats of this city, frustrated, but not so far deprived of dangerous vitality but 
that secret efforts to form anew and reknit the broken links of the scheme were 
made, mainly through H. H. Dodd, the most active of the leaders of the S. O. L. 
On the 20th of August, 1864, Gk>v. Morton received a letter from New York, dated 
the 18th, notifying him of the shipment of a large number of revolvers and cart- 
ridges to this city to Mr. Dodd, the boxes marked as " Stationery," or ** Sunday- 
School Books." Mr. Dodd's office was searched, and the weapons found exactly as 
described. He made his escape for a time, but, returning, was arrested on the last 
day of August. Subsequently L. P. Milligan, William A. Bowles, Stephen Horsey 
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Andrew Hmnphreys, Horace Heffrea and tome others were arrested for pariicipa- 
tion in this and other treasonable efforts. Dodd was tried, oonyicted and condemned 
to death by a military commission, hot escaped f^om the Government building — 
OTer the Post office— by the help of friends, on the night of the 6th of October. 
Milligan, Bowles and Horsey were subseqnently tried in the same way and receiTed 
the same sentence, commuted to imprisonment in the Ohio Penitentiary. Ham- 
phrejs*s sentence was eommuted by the General of the District, A. P. Hovey, to con- 
finement within a specified region of the country. All were released under a 
decision of the United States Supreme Court. 

The military zeal whicb, at the outbreak of the war, made recruiting not only 
easy but troublesomely abundant, slackened as the progress of the war developed 
dearly what military service meant. Volunteers had to be bought, at last, at pri' 
ces corresponding to the sacrifices required. Patriotism dropped out of the calcu- 
lation, and entering the army became a business affair, in which wages and boun- 
ties were set against the cost of maintaining families, the loss of time, and the 
possibilities of battle. But other infiuences combined with this natural tendency 
of a protracted war, to make military service a business divested of sentimental 
attributes. First among these was political opposition. When the first fury of 
indignation at the aggression of the rebels had expended itself in war and words, 
this opposition began to show itself, cautiously at first, but boldly a little later. 
The national tax was denounced, and organizations formed to resist it and any 
attempt at conscription. McOlellan's failure before Richmond, brightening the 
prospects of the rebellion, strengthened it. The war was legislated against by every 
possible means during the winter of 1862-3. Naturally accompanying or follow- 
ihg this political effort, were movements to discourage enlistments, to encourage 
desertion, and organisations to protect deserters and resist their arrest So effect- 
ual were these that during the single month of December, 1862, no less than two 
thousand three hundred Indiana deserters were lured home, to their own disgrace 
and the infinite injury of the service. Letters from relatives politically adverse 
to the war, urging desertion and promising protection, were one of the most power- 
ful of these disloyal appliances. The papers of that time published hundreds of 
them, revealed by the soldiers themsel ?es. An inadequate conception of the obli- 
gation they had incurred facilitated these treasonable efforts. To them an engage- 
ment to serve in the army was like a bargain to do any other Job. If they didn't 
like it they could leave it by merely forfeiting unpaid wages. Deserters, of coarse^ 
brought home terrible stories of destitution and suffering, and hostile newspapers 
made the most and worst of every reverse and every discouraging circumstance. 
Thus recruiting was diminishing while desertion was increasing. The withdrawal 
of tens of thousands of the most industrious and productive of our population from 
their various industries created a great demand for labor. Wages rose, and, with 
the depreciation of currency, everything else rose, too. The recruit, with the oer- 
tainty of employment and good wages at home, was not to be obtained for the mea- 
gre pay of a soldier. If he had a family, it had to be provided for, and if he 
hadn't, no discrimination could be made against him, and he was paid as if he had. 
Thus came bounties and heavy burthens, far beyond the expenses which appeared 
in the settlements of the national treasury, or the aggregate of the national debt. 
As the war made heavier draughts upon labor, wages advanced further, and with 
them bounties advanced, till, with national, county and city bounties, and advance 
pay, the recruits under the last call of 300,000 men, December 34th, 1864^ were paid 
nearly $1,000 eaoh, before they had gone into camp. 
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The first appropriation by the city for war purposes was one of $10,000, made 
on the 20th of April, for the support of our three-months Yolanteers. Others were 
frequently made for the purchase of wood, provisions, and other necessaries of dea- 
titate families. In August, 1864, a purchase of two hundred cords of wood was 
made, and in the winter $3,500 was appropriated. Contributions of fuel and food 
were oooasioaally made all over the State by the famers, who appointed a day to 
move in procession through streets of the chief towns, with wagons loaded with 
wood, floor, potatoes, meats, vegetables and fruits, to some point of deposit. Tens 
of thousands of dollars woi;th were thus collected and distributed by duly appointed 
agents. Very many farmers vied with each other who should give most, and make 
the most striking display, and wagons carrying five and even ten cords of wood, 
and others with mountains of food, were no unfrequent sights. Several of -these 
were witnessed in Indianapolis. Large sums both for soldiers and their families 
were raised by fairs, and by private contributions. Those for the former were 
naanaeed by the State Sanitary Commission, directed by Wm. Hannaman and 
Alfred Uarrison. The others were distributed as the occasion prompted. A State 
Sanitary Fair was held in the old Fair Ground, at the time of the State Agrical- 
taral Fair of 1864, at which $40,000 were raised. During the continuance of the 
Sanitary Commission there were raised and distributed $606 570.78. Besides the sum 
of $16,049.50 contribted to the United States Sanitary Commission from Indiana, 
$4,566,898.06 was paid by counties, townships and towns for like purposes, making 
the total of contributions of this character, in this State, about $5,200,000. 

Bxpenses incurred for the support of soldiers' families, though in the aggregate 
of private and public contributions larger than the expenses for recruiting volunr 
teers, yet form but a small part of the accounts of the city treasurer. The heaviest 
items there were made by bounties. Until the political opposition to the war began 
to make itself formidable, and desertion had diffused discouraging feelings, and the 
large divers 'on of labor to the army had raised wages, nobody thought of bounties 
Families were left to the care of neighbors and the irregular assistance of the paymas- 
ter. But war was found to be a very serious business, and began to be viewed with 
a business eye. The soldier had to be assured of something safer than a neighbor's 
care of his family. He looked out for it himself, and the bounty was the provision 
for it which he exacted. At first it was light. In t)ie fall of 1862 the city appro- 
priated $5,000 for bounties, which lasted till May, 1863. Considerable expense 
was incurred for the city regiment during the alarm created by Morgan's raid. 
On the I4th of December, 1863, an appropriation of $25,000 was made for bounties, 
and additional sums were raised by committees in the different wards. A draft 
was avoided by thus filling our quota with volunteers. During the summer of 1864 
the old regiments which had re-enlisted for three years more, as nearly all from 
this State did, were allowed to return home on a furlough, and their receptions, 
sometimes of daily occurrence, were one of the most interesting features of the wat 
as it could be seen in this latitude. The Seventeenth Begiment, one of these, upon 
re-enlisting, credited itself to this city, that is, enlisted as coming from the oitj, 
and, to the number composing it, made a set off against any subsequent draft. No 
bounty was asked at the time. But subsequently, as some of the men complained, 
naturally enough, that they got nothing, when others, raw recruits, got nundreds 
of dollars, the Council gave them $5,355. On the suggestion of Gov. Morton, the 
OoverLors of Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa met in this city April 24, 1864, 
and urged the President to accept the services of a large body of men, 85,000, troim 
these States, for one hundred days, to guard General Sherman's oommunicationt 
daring his " march to the sea." The President oonsented, and (be city's quota of (he 
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7,415 assigned to tbU Sute, was raised at onee. The Ooaneil appropriated $5,000 
for the support of their families. Oar regiment, uoder Col. Sam. C. Vance, Lieut. 
CoL Cramer and Major Herrej Bates, Jr., did good service. Under the call for 
300,000 men, of October 17, 1863, increased on the 1st of February, 1864, to 500,000^ 
and, on the I4th of March, to 700,000, no draft was made. The State's volanteers 
filled her quota, with 2,493 men to spare. On the 18th of July, 1864. a call for 
500,000 more men was made, and the city's quota was fixed at 1,258. For the first 
time our citizens had to bestir themselves to avoid a draft. Meetings were held 
during the summer to raise subscriptions for bounties, and to procure volunteers, 
with considerable but not sufficient success. Some $40,000 was subscribed, and 
about 800 men enlisted, but the draft on the 28ih of September found us 450 men 
short. The dtafted men raised a considerable sum to procure substitutes, but, the 
prospect looking dark, the Ciiy Council made two appropriations, one September 
28th for $92,000, and one October 3d, for $40,000, to assist them, and during Octo- 
ber and November the quota was filled, at an expense of $180,000. On December 
20tli, 1864, another, and the last call, for troops was made. The whole number 
demanded was 300,000, and the State's quota was 22,582, of which 2,493 had been 
paid by 07er-enlistment on the preceding call. The Mayor, Mr Caven, made 
repeated recommendations of appropriations for bounties, to fill the city's quota, 
and the Council responded by giving, first, the unexpended balance of a preceding 
appropriation, $2,500, and next $20,000. This didn't amount to much, and in Jan- 
uary, 1865, the Mayor urged further appropriations and drafting by wards. The 
Oouncil ordered $125,000 to be pud in $150 bounties, with $10 premium for recruits. 
Three days after they raised the bounty to $200, and sent an agent to Washington 
to obtain an order for drafting by wards. This order was made, and in February 
the Council appropriated $400 to every man who should be drafted, if he had pur. 
chased a $50 city order. Petitions were presented, February 22d, 1864, from 4,400 
eitixens asking that $400,000 be raised by city bonds, to pay bounties and fill the 
quota. An ordinance to this effect was passed, and the bonds prepared and sent to 
New Tork, but none were sold. On the 6th of March $100,000 was borrowed of 
five banks, in $20, 000 divisions, on our bonds, at 12 per cent., and this was appropriated 
in $4,00 bounties. The quota was at last nearly filled, when it was ascertained that 
a blundering blockhead of the War Department had made a big mistake in assigning 
the city's credits for volunteers, and t^at the quota was full, with hundreds to spare. 
Over a fourth of the loan was thus saved. The war expenses from May, 1864, to 
May, 1865, which included the bulk of bounty appropriations, amounted to 
$718,179. The entire war expenditure was about $1,000,000. 

These heavy appropriations necessarily lefi heavy debts. But, as the city was 
flourishing with amazing vigor, heavy taxes were impose!, usually running from 
$1.50 to $1.75 on the $100, and paid, and at the close of the war the debt was 
$368,000. This has since been paid off, but a new one has recently been contracted 
for the construction of sewerage and other expenses, the amount of which ia 
about $400,000. Our debt in 1849 was $6,000. It was nearly paid by a special tax 
in 1850, but in 1851 it was $5,400, all paid but $557 in 1854. In 1855 it wat 
$10,000, and in 1856 $15,300. A loan was ordered to be made in New Tork to pay 
it| and Jerry Skeen appointed agent to negotiate it. An account of his defalcation 
has been giv^n. The effect of it was that the city debt rose to $23,740 in 1867. In 
1859 it W9B reduced to $9,300, raised to $11,500 in 1860, and to $46,000 in 1861* 
In 1862 it was reduced to $16,500. In 1863 it was reduced to $11,250, and subse- 
qnently paid oC The city waa Tirtoally out of debt that year. The war and the 
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increased expenses created hj higher wages, salaries and prices made the debt, as 
before stated, $368,000 in 186S. 

The improvemeut of the city may be judged from the reports of building per- 
mits and str^ work. In 1865 — the first full statement under the ordinance of 
1864 — there were issued permits, in the city and its additions, for 1,621 buildings, 
costing $2,060,000; 9 miles of streets and 18 miles of sidewalks were graded and 
and graveled, 1 mile of streets bouldered, 4 miles of sidewalk paved, and 3 
miles of streets lighted. In 1866 there were erected 1,112 houses, at a cost of 
$1,065,000; 8} miles of streets and 16 of sidewalks were grad<d and graveled, the 
third of a mile bouldered, 2 miles of sidewalk pived, and 3 miles lighted. In' 1867 
the houses built and repaired were 747, costing $902,520; of streets 4^ miles and 
of sidewalks 9 miles were graded and graveled, less than half a mile bouldered, 2^ 
miles of sidewalk paved, and 4^ miles of streets lighted. Since 1867 improvements 
have increased in number and value largely, as will be seen by the table appended 
to this chapter. 

Besides these indispensable Improvements others have been made of the char- 
acter which add either to the beauty or convenience of the city, and the possession 
of which is usually considered the test of public spirit and geninue city develop, 
ment. First among these is Crown Hill Cemetery. After the old cemetery had 
been extended to the river on the west, and the Terre Haute Railroad on the north, 
it was found that before many years the space would be insufficient, and the pres- 
sure of business would probably displace the dead and cover their graves with 
shops, factories and mills. To provide against this certuin though remote difficulty 
an association was formed on the 25th of September. 1863, with James M. Ray as 
President, Theodore P. Haughey as Secretary, and Stoughton A. Fletcher; Jr., Treas'r, 
with seven directors. S. A. Fletcher, Sr., proposed to advance the money necessary 
to purchase a site, and a committee selected the nursery farm of Martin Williams 
about three miles northwest of the city on the Michigan road. At one end of it 
rises a very steep bill, the highest anywhere near the city, at the foot of which, at that 
time, lay a wide stretch of cleared land bordered by a heavy forest. Two hundred* 
»nd fifty acres, embracing this hill, and several adjacent tracts, were bought for 
$51,500. Mr. F. W. Chislott was made Superintendent, and early in 1864 he began 
laying out the grounds. In 1864 the cemetery was dedicated, Hon. Albert S. White, 
formerly United States Senator, deliverin the orationg. Lots were rapidly bought 
by leading citizens, and beautiful and costly monuments, some of marble, some of 
Aberdeen granite, others of ordinary stone, have been erected. It is now a beauti- 
ful place, and a constant resort on fine days. Tbe cemetery pays no dividends ; 
every lot owner is a stockholder. The profits on lots sold are expended in beautify. 
ing the grounds. 

The war brought its evils, and not a few of them, along with its benefits. Among 
these the worst was the inundation of prostitutes. They flaunted their gay shame 
in every public place. Tb'ey crowded decency, in >its own defease, out of sight. 
Their bagnios polluted every street. The military camps were not always, with all 
tbe vigilance of sentries and rigidity of discipline, safe from their noisome intru- 
sion. The jail was nightly filled with them and their drunken victims. And the 
remuneration of their vice was so ample and constant that a fine was a trifle. Even 
of it could not be paid, the alternative of a few days' confinement only restored 
them in better health, with stronger allurements and appetites, to their occnpjttion* 
To secure some alleviation of this evil, and some chance of making punishment 
effectual towards reform, the M»yor, in May, 1862, recommended a house of refbgei 
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where »b«Ddoned women ooold be oonfioed alone, and subjected to a dUeipUoe 
impossible in a common jail. Nothing was done, howerer, till the summer of 1863. 
On the 27th of July Stonghton A. Fletcher, Sr, proposed to give the city a lot of 
seven acres of ground, just beyond the southern subarln, on the ** Bluff road/' if 
snitable bnildings fur a House of Refuge were put upon it. Plans and estimates 
were made by Mr. D. A. Bohlen, architect, and an effort made to entrust the estab- 
lishment to the ** Sisters of the Q^od Shepherd*' The donation was accepted on 
the 10th of August, and $5,000 appropriated to the building, which was to be used 
both as a refuge and reformatory school, and as a city prison for women. A com- 
mittee was put in charge of the enterpride, and contracts made in the fall. Within 
a year the basement, solidly and handsomely built of stone, at a cost of about 
$8,000, was completed, but there the work stopped. I'he contractor broke down 
under the great advance in the cost of labor and materials, and abandoned it. The 
start was excellent, the location is admirable, the work done worthy of any struc- 
tare that can be put upon it, the institution needed, the condition of the donation 
binding, and the city ought to fulfill its bargain and complete the house. One part 
of the object with which it ^as undertaken, it is true, has baen assumed by another 
institution, the Home for Friendless Women, but there is enough for it to do yet to 
make it well worth compleiion. The Home, just mentioned, was the work of an 
association formed in 1866, for the reformation and care of prostitutes. Experience 
had proved, by repeated successes in other cities, that there were many of this for- 
lorn class who honestly desire to lead a better life, but, repelled b^ society at every 
approach, they were compelled to continue in shame to avoid starvation. To pro- 
vide for these both a h)me and a school, an .advanoa into purity and a means of 
acces3 to pure society, as well as to furnish tempontry protection to meritorious but 
necessitous women, the association established their Home. Thcv at first rented a 
building in the Second Ward, but subsequently, by means of donations, and appro- 
priations from the Council, erected a capacious and handsome building on North 
Tennessee street, at the verge of the city. This was placed in charge of Mrs. Sarah 
Smith, a Quaker lady, who hai long been active, both with tongue and pen, in every 
benevolent work, and was adtnirably adiipted by supsrior intellect and firmness of 
eharacter to the duties imposed upon her. In her hands the Home was successful 
beyond expectation. But on the 22d day of September, 1870, the building was 
almost destroyed by fire, and a serious chock given to its operations. But the press 
urged immediate effort by the citizens ani Council O) rebuild it, and examination 
showing that much of the standing walls could be safely used, an adequate appro* 
priation was made by the Council and a considerable sum procured by donation, 
and the Home will soon be as benoftcently at work as before 

The undoubted convenience, and almost uniform success, of Street Railways 
had caused the suggestion of a system of them here, as early as November, 1860 
but nothing was done till June 5th, 1863, when a company, the ** Indianapolis,*' 
was organized under the State Law, with Oeneral Thomas A. Morris as President* 
Wm Y. Wiley, Secretary, and Wm. O. Rock wood. Treasurer, for the purpose of 
constructing one. They applied to the Council for a charter on the 24th of 
August, and while their proposition was under discussion, another company, the 
**Citiiens*," organised by R. fi. Catherwood of New York, with John A Bridge- 
land as President, and a number of onr capitalists as stockholders, made another 
proposition, embracing more immediate operations and a greUer length of servicaik- 
ble track within a given time. The contest was hard, and not free from hard 
words and injurious insinaationt. Among these was the charge that the latter 
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company had not the means to perforin its coiitract. The managers put down 
$30,000 in cash, and offered a hond of $200,000, as security. But the Council ga^e 
the charter to the ** Indianapolis*' Company December 1 1th. It was dedioed on the 
28th. Mr. Catherwood of the Citizens' Oompaay was notified, and he agreed to 
take the charter and reorganize his company. On the 18th of January the Citi- 
zens' Street Railway Company was given a perpetual charter, with an ezcluBive 
right to the streets vod alleys, for thirty years, with R. B. Catherwood as 
President, E. C. Catherwood as Secretary, and H.H. Catherwood as Superintend- 
ent. The Company were permitted to lay a double or single track in, or on each 
side of, the centre of any street or alley of the city or its subsequent additions 
were to use horse cars only; to put the tracks oq the level of the street grades ; to 
boulder between them and two feet on each side ; to change tracks if street grades 
were changed; to charge five cents only on any route; to complete and equip 
three miles by October 1, 1864, two miles more in a year more, and two miles addi- 
tional by Christmas, 1866. After the completion of these seven miles the Council 
retained the right to order further extensions, the Company forfeiting any route it 
failed to build on such an order ; and the right to take the tracks at an appraisement, 
or give them to another company, if ten miles wore not completed within ten years. 
The Company began work at once, but the Government's occupancy of the Rail- 
roads delayed the arrival of the rails, and, on thoir request, the Council extended 
for sixty days the time for the completion of the first section of the system. The 
first track was laid on Illinois street, from the Union Depot, and this was opened 
in June, 1864, by the Mayor driving a car on it, with the Common Council and city 
officers as freight. A double track was laid on Washington street from Pennsylva- 
nia to Illinois, and a single track to West 8tr»)et, running north on the latter to the 
Fair Ground, and was largely used during the Fair. A track was laid on Virginia 
avenue in the fall; another run up Massachusetts avenue in the spring of 1865, and 
that on Washington street continued to the river. In 1866 the latter was carried 
eastward to Pogue's creek, and the Illinois street track extended to Tinker street, 
and to Crown Hill Cemetery. In 1868 a line was run down Kentucky avenue and 
Tennessee street, by which all the northern lines, the Washington street lines, and 
{hose entering either, connect, through a track on Louisiana street, with the Illinois 
street line, thus enabling passengers to run round the whole circuit of the railway 
system without shifting cars. Thirty-two cars, mostly for two horses, long, capa- 
cious and superb, were first put upon the tracks, and kept till 1868. But two hortee, 
trith the double expense of conductor and driver for each car, was too much, and 
single horse cars were substituted April 3d, 1868, with only a driver and a box for 
fares Simultaneously with, or shortly after, the commencement of the tracks, 
the Company began erecting stables, car houses and shoeing shops on the north- 
east corner of Tennessee and Louisiana streets, and the establishment now covers a 
half square in length, and a hundred feet or more in breadth, with handsome and 
durable brick buildings. 

As above remarked, this Company encountered serious obstacles in the begin- 
ning of their enterprise, in the cost of iron, in the difficulty of getting it here at any 
price with the Government occupancy of the railroads, and in the high price of 
labor They further increased their expense, disproportionately to all prospect of 
speedy remuneration, by extending their lines to thinly populated portions of the 
city. The convenience of access to remote sections, thus afforded, baa added greatly 
to their value, but aot much to the revennes of the Company. Undoubtedly a profit 
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will eonie from Um ootlsj as tke catr ^rom% hat for the 
the ett J ikr more Uiab tbeouelret. Tbe estimate tlmt tWy hmve added to tht Talae 
•f real caUte io tbete qoarten more tiaa t^ amaaat ef their capital stock (a half 
miDsoa of dollan}, is oioderate. The emhsrramaMmta reaaHiag finoca this poliej 
hare compelled aa appBealiea to the CovseiL oaee or twiee, far relief fiom laxaa 
and the charges of street imi Mo te m ents. aad the Cooncil have, Csirij esosgh, graated 
SOBM adTaat«geoas exemptioBS, notil the Increase of population shall sapply 
neratiTe patronage. It is heliered thai the extension of one ef the preaent 
and the cons troctioa of one other shoit line, vill afford ample street rail vaj &cili* 
ties lor a popnlatian of one hnsdred thoosaad. the mark set hy manj for the oenaos 
of the citj in 1680. Then the enterprise will be an nneqaaSed inTestasent. Few 
eitJea present to man j adrantagei for a system of street railways at 
and cheaply maiataiaed, as Indianapolis. Its streets are so ler^ that 
male can do the work d two where tbe grades are hearier. Bemdes, the 
are ^kMmpod four times a day, so that no aniaml is oreftazed, anless, ns will 
times happen in spite of the rigilaaee of men and otBeers, a earelem or brutal 
▼er does it by reeklem driring, and the losses from abase or ezhaostkm are proper- 
tsonahly light. There are now seren knes in operation, with an aggregate of fif- 
teen miks of track, fifty cars, one hundred and fifty horms and malea, and from 
fifty to seventy-fire drirers and other employes. They make an avnrage of one 
thousand trips per day, at a cost of $60,000 to $7S,000 per year. The principal 
st40ekhoSderi are William H. English and K S. Alrord of ihb city, and Winslow, 
k Co. aod J. B. Slawson of New York. 




On the 19th of April, 1864, the Oonoeil created a Board of Poblic Improve- 
sienta, consisticg of three ssembers, with the (Sty Clerk as Secretaiy. They take 
charge of all pabli? works of whatever kind, and permits are obtained of them to 
erect prirate baildfngs. This allows the compilation of bailding atatistica. preri* 
oosly iapoKible. — In 1865 city aid was voted, open petition of many citizens, to 
the aaioont of about $200,000 to foar lines of railroad, the Yincennes, $60,000; 
Indiana and Illiooii Central, $45,000; Indianapolis, Blooonngton and Western, 
$45,000; Indiaaapolii and Cincinnati Junction $45,000 These roads have all been 
completed and are in fall operation, except the I and I. CentraL The Cincinnati 
Junction road received its appropriation upon the express condition that it should 
place its machine shops in this city. The condition has been utterly disregarded. 
What can be done abont it is not clear, as the road has the money, but there cer- 
tainly oaght to be some remedy for such dishonesty as this. — The project of 
bailding a station house was urged in 1866, but came to nothing. It has since 
been built on Alabama street, as noticed in the last chapter. — ^In 1867 the cor- 
ner stone of the Catholic Cathedral, South Tennessee street, near Georgia, the 
largest sacred edifice in the State, and the costliest, was laid with imposing eeremo- 
nim in the presence of a vast multitude on the 20th of July. The Cathedral is of 
Gothic Architecture, two hundred and three feet long, and seventy-five feet wide, in 
the form of a Latin cross, with vaulted ceiling sixty feet high, a row of chapels on 
each side of the nave, a rose window eighteen feet in diameter over the main door' 
and a tower at each comer of the front one hundred feet high. These are to be sur- 
mounted by spires adding another hundred feet, but it is doubtful if the building 
will look the better for the addition The southwest quarter of that square, with 
half the southeast quarter, is covered with buildings devoted to the uaes of the 
Catholics, inclnding a splendid achool house, St. John^s church. Bishop's residenoe^ 
the f<Bmale school of the Sisters of Providence, and the OathedraL St. John*a 



Infirmary, on Maryland street, in the former residence of James SolgroTO, belongs 
to the same oollection, as does the adjoining lot on the east. With the corner let 
on Tennessee and Maryland streets, the church would have the entire west half of 
that square, with a portion of the other half. It is Catholic headquarters in Indi- 
anapolis. 

In 1864 the Kingan Brothers, who were largely engaged in packing and ship- 
ping meats, not only in this country, but in Belfast, Ireland, LiTcrpool, England, 
and Melbourne, Australia, desiring a Western slaughtering and packing establish- 
ment, determined to locate it here, on the river, at the foot of Maryland street, 
instead of in Cincinnati. They built what was then, and probably is yet, the largest 
single building devoted to that business in the United States. They opened it witli 
a very successful season in the winter of 1864-65, but in the spring it caught fire 
and was almost entirely destroyed, with an immense amount of lard, bulk meat 
and hams in it. The loss was about $240,000, the heaviest ever incurred in our 
city. The structure was immediately rebuilt, on the uninjured portions of the 
walls, of the same dimensions as before, except that it was left a story or two lower. 
It has since been in constant use, summer as well as winter, in slaughtering and 
packing cattle, hogs and sheep. — In 1868 Mr. J. C. Ferguson, one of the oldest of 
the city packers, built a house but little less than that of the Kingans, just south 
of it, and has done, probably, more pork packing than any other establishment. 
These, and all the pork houses of the city will be noticed more fully in the chapter 
assigned to that subject. — In 1868 Mr. Valentine Butsch and Mr. Dickson bought 
Miller's half finished block on Illinois and Ohio streets,^ and changed it into a large, 
commodious and beautiful theatre, inferior to few in the largest cities, and called 
it the Academy of Music. It was opened in the winter of 1868-69. It will be 
noticed more fully in the chapter upon "Amusements." — ^In 1868, 1869 and 1870, 
the ceremony, first instituted by the women of the South, of decorating the graves 
of soldiers with flowers on the 30th of May, was observed here, in 1869, especially, 
with a degree of unanimity never witnessed since the end of the Fourth of July 
celebrations. It was conducted by the ladies, under the suggestion of the Society 
of the Grand Army of the Bepublic, and was made a holiday by the entire com- 
munity. 

In the spring of 1868 the heirs of Calvin Fletcher, Sr., who died in 1866, . 
proposed to donate to the city thirty acres of land, at its northeastern corner, 
for a park, upon condition that it should be forever kept as a park, that $30,00.0 
should be expended upon it within a given time, and the heirs be allowed to 
designate one of the commissioners to improve it. For no better reason than a 
belief that the donation was prompted by a desire to draw fashionable residences in ■ 
that direction, and thus enhance the value of the vast tract of Fletcher property 
in the vicinity, the proposal was declined. Parks have been made in the old Fair 
Ground and University Square, however, and though far too inadequate, they will 
be a great relief to the monotony of walls and pavements. The Military Park, as 
it is called, is finely laid out with walks and drives, entirely covered with luxuriant 
grass, studded with some fine old trees, and recently set with plenty of young ones, 
and has a large basin in the centre, with a fountain spouting from, and tumbling its 
waters down upon, an imitation of a natural rocky summit, which rises out of the 
little lake. George Merritt, the Commissioner, has the merit of the laying out of 
this park. Last summer a band of music performed there on Thursday evenings, 
and were paid by subscriptions obtained mainly by the efforts of Mr. Henry S. 



diareh, who had the oonoerts in his eharge. It ib s plioe of constant resort, and 
will beoome more a neoessit j as the city grows. 

In 1867 a new rolling mill company was formed, and a mill bnilt as soon as 
praeticable afterwards, to roll bar, rod and ordinary merehantable iron. It was 
oontroUed by Dr. Winslow 8. Pierce and Jas. H. McKernan. It did well for a 
time, bnt failed in a year or less, and was bought by Messrs. Butsch and Dickson, 
who^ after ninning it soccessftilly for a few months, sold it to a company mainly 
composed of German citisens. Steel rails and bars have been made in it of excel- 
lent quality. — ^In 1869 a company of six German residents was formed to make 
l^lassware here. In the fiidl and winter their building was erected and farnace pre- 
pared, and they began blowing bottles, Tials and fruit jars, with such entire success 
that they soon got an order fh>m Philadelphia for $40,000 worth of fruit Jars. The 
sand was brought at first fh»m the Fall Creek bluffy near Pendleton, and was a 
finable sand-stone needing to be " stamped " to be used, but latterly riTcr sand has 
been successfully used, and is cheaper. During the psst summer they have erected 
another blowing house, and have just put up an extensive warehouse for the stor- 
age of their geods. The works cover nearly a half square on Kentucky avenue 
and Merrill street.— During the spring and summer of 1870 the Oounty Board, with 
the assistance of a considerable sum subscribed by the citizens interested, erected 
a handsome iron bridge over the river, at the foot of the extension of Merrill street, 
near the old cemetery. Each span will bear without risk seventy-five tons, or a 
great deal more than will ever be piled upon it. — During the past year Mercer, 
Nash & Go. have erected buildings and begun opeftations in making car wheels on 
Merrill street, north of the new rolling mill. They began with ten wheels a day, but 
are now making eighteen. They have more demands than they can filL 

The two chief improvements of the city, since the introduction of gas and 
street railways — water supply and sewerage— are now in progress, and belong to 
the year 1870. The first, as already noticed, was a project of sevq^l years standing. 
It became a reality daring the winter of 1869. The sketch of the struggle through 
whiohMt passed need not be repeated here. It is enough to say that it was strenu- 
ously, and not altogether disinterestedly, resisted, mainly on the ground that it was 
merely a *' fetch'' to enable the owners of the canal to force its sale upon the city 
at their cwn price. It was to supply the water for distribution as well as for motive 
power, and with the system once established, it would be indispensable, let its price 
be what it might. The water company met this charge by proposing to take water 
for distribution from wells supplied by percolation from the river, to use the canal 
only for motive power, and even for that only as the alternative of steam, binding 
themseWes to maintain both, and the steam at all eyents ; and, finally, if the city 
wished in time to buy the works, the canal should not be included. These proposi- 
tions demolished all ob^jections and the charter wai granted. 

The sewerage system had been suggested scores of times in the past score of 
years, but in 1865 three engineers, James W. Brown, Frederick Stein and Lazarus 
R Wilson, were appointed by the Council to devise a general system and make the 
necessary surveys. In 1868 a tax of fifteen cents was levied for sewerage purposes, 
and a small sewer constructed on Ray street, from Delaware street to the creek, into 
which it empties a square esst of West street It cost $16,500. A year after an at- 
tempt was made to construct a sewer on South street, but the plan of it was oljected to, 
injunctions obtained against it, and it was abandoned. During the winter of 1669>70 
Mr. Moses Iauc, an eminent engineer, who has made sewerage a specialty, was invited 
by the OoBunittee on PubUc Impro?ements to examine the city with reference to its 
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drainage, and after a survey of a few days, he fUmished a plan (charging the trifling 
sum of $1,800 therefor), which was adopted, and contracts let in the summer for a 
tmnk stiwer from Washington street to the river on Kentucky avenue, on South 
street ftom Kentucky avenue to Noble street, down Noble to Fletcher avenue, at the 
city boundary, and on Illinois street from Washington to South. The sewer on Illi- 
nois street is in progress, and is laid of heavy drain pipe. The trunk sewer is eight 
feet in diameter, faced at the river with dressed stone, provided with *< man holes " 
for each square, and '< catch basins '' at all street crossings to collect the gutter water 
and clean it of sediment before allowing it to enter the sewer, It is made of brick, 
three widths of a brick (a foot) thick, laid in hydraulic cement, and plastered 
heavily with cement on the outside as it is finished. The work, so far, has been 
admirably done. The contractors are Wirth & Co., of Cincinnati. It was pub* 
licly charged, while the contracts were pending under a motion to reconsider tl^e 
letting, that corruption had been used to obtain support, and overcome the differ- 
ence in favor of the bids of Symonds, Hyland & Co., of tbis city, but as the con- 
tract was confirmed, and the work energetically begun and thoroughly well done, 
the affair was dropped and nothing came of it but a good deal of newspaper objuv? 
gatlon. The contracts now unfinished amount to about $180,000. 

In the winter of 1870 large "additions " of some of the best built parts of tkab 
city were made by the Council, against the strong protests of the residents, who 
wanted to enjoy city advantages without paying city taxes. Something like two 
thousand inhabitants were added by this accession. It embraced a large section of 
suburban villas on the north, south, west and east. An attempt to do this in I86& 
was defeated. 

In 1870 preparations were made for the erection of the new Court House. 
Many objections were made to the plan (shown in the illustration), as too costly; 
many complaints were made of the attempt of the Commissioners to secure a heavy 
loan to build it; an injunction was obtained prohibiting them from issuing the bondi 
as they proposed; and many wanted the south half of the Square sold (for it would 
have brought an immense sum), and the proceeds applied to the erection of a houae 
on the north half. Nobody seemed entirely satisfied, but so many were dissatisfied 
with different features that no opposition could be made effective, and the work was 
" placed on the stocks " about as the County Board designed it. The old house, 
associated with the history of the State from 1826 to 1836, and with that of the city 
during nearly its whole career, was torn down, and the excavation of the cellar 
begun. ▲ description is unnecessary, as the admirable engraving will give a bet- 
ter idea of the completed structure than any description could do. — The Reforma- 
tory School for Females, authorised by the Legislature in 1869, has been com- 
menced just beyond the eastern boundary of the city, near the National road, and 
will soon be one of the most attractive edifices we have. It is intended to be for 
girls what the House of Refuge is for boys. The latter, authorized by the act of 
1666, is now in fUll operation at Plainfield, fifteen miles west of the Capital. It 
has over 200 inmates, managed upon the "Family system,*' and is successful beyond 
all anticipation. It is under the experienced superintendence of Mr. Frank B. 
A ins worth. 
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♦BB history of iheGoTeramfliit of Indianapolis, like the gvneral historj, may be 
divided into four periods, let. The period from the ftnt eettlement to 1^32. 
This, to make a pardonable *'ball,'' was the period of **Ifo Municipal OoTom- 
ment," the general laws of the State, -and the officers created by them, snffieing for 
the limited neoeesitieA of the village. 2d. The period of '^Tmstee Qovemment," 
£rom 1832 to 1838, when the town was managed by five Trostees. 3d. The 
period of '* Town QoTomment," by the Council alone, fh»m 1838 to 1847. 4th. The 
period of " City QoTernment," with a Mayor and Council, firom 184T to this time. 
BoTeral minor changes in eadi at these periods will be briefly notieed. Of the /brst 
period nothing need be said. 

8e€omL The first incorporation was resoWed upon by a meeting of eitisens held 
at the Court House on the 3d of September, 1832, and the day for an election fixed- 
It was made under the general law, not by a special act. Five Trustees were elected 
by a general Yote, and the town divided into five wards, all contained within the 
original plat The 1st Ward embraced all east of Alabama street; 2d, from 
Alabama to Pennsylvania; 3d, fh»m Pennsylvania to Meridian — this single tract of 
a square in width shows where the densest portion of the town lay ; 4th, from 
Meridian to Tennessee ; 5th, from Tennessee westward. Samuel Henderson, whose 
death in California was recently announced, was elected by the Board of Trustees 
as their first President A general ordinance of portentous length (thirty-seven 
sections) for the magnitude of the town, was published on the 1st of December. 
Offenders were prosecuted by the Board, in its own name, before Justices of the 
Peace, and proceedings were required to be commenced within twenty days. 
Licenses were required for shows and liqnor shops, and the usual prohibitions were 
made of dangerous or disturbing acts, either of omission or commission, such as 
firing guns, flying kites, — this latter little regarded and never enforced — racing 
horses, driving over walks, — there were none in those days that could be injured 
much — ^leaving cellar doors open, teams unhitched, hogs at large, wood piles on 
Washington street over twelve hours, or shavings any where over two days ; keeping 
stallions on Washington street, and the like. Markets were held on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, for two hours after daylight, regulated by a special ordinance 
enforced by a Market Master. Hueksters were prohibited. Sleetions were held in 
September. The officers were President, Qerk, Treasurer, Assessor, Marshal and 
Market Master. On the 5th of February, 1836, the Legislature, by special act, 
incorporated the town and legalised the work of the Trustees. Taxes were limited 
to fifty cents on the hundred dollars of real estate, and their collection 1o the origi- 
nal town plat, though the whole donation was under the jurisdiction of the Trustees* 
No other change of any consequence wss made. In the settlement of the old and 
the new Board, April 1st, 1836, the receipts for the year preceding were shown to 
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be $1,610, And the ezpensea $1,486, of which $1,150 was paid on the first fire engine, 
the Marion. The balance, $124 was passed to the new administration. 

Third. On the 16th of February, 1838, a new act of incorporation was passed 
by the Legislature, making no change in the power of taxation, or its limit of appli- 
cation, bat aathorising sales of property for delinquent taxes, and increasing the 
wards to six. The first three were left unchanged, with Alabama, PennsyWania 
and Meridian streets as boundaries, but the 4th was cut off at Illinois street, making 
it, like the third, a single block in width, across the plat ; the 5th was limited to 
Mississippi street, and the 6th extendod from Mississippi westward. The principal 
change was in the election and power of the President, and the eonstitution of the 
OouneiL The former was chosen by a popular vote, the members of the latter by 
the votes of their respective wards, and both for a year. Hie President had a 
Justice's jurisdiction, and the Marshal a Coostable's. The Council was empowered 
to borrow money, levy taxes, (up to a half per cent on realty), establish licenses 
&C., and the members were paid $12 per year. The other town officers were elected* 
as before, by the Oouncil. The new Government differed, essentially, but little 
from the present City Government. It opened the four streets bounding the origi- 
nal plat, elected, officers, and arranged the fire department, liceoses, &c. 

Fourth, On the 13th of February, 1847, a city charter was granted by the Legis- 
lature, and adopted by a vote of 449 to 19, on the 27th day of March. A free 
school tax was authorized by about the same vote at the same time. This charter 
created seven wards, which remained unchanged till the addition of the 8th and 9th 
in 1661. The new arrangement divided the town, including the whole donation east 
of the river, by Washington street. The section north of the line was divided into 
four wards by Alabama, Meridian and Mississippi streets, the numbers running from 
east to west; the section south was divided into three wards by Illinois and Dela- 
ware streets, the numbers running from west to east. Elections were held in April, 
The Mayor was elected by popular vote every two years, and one Councilman from 
each ward every year. The former had the jurisdiction of a Justice as before, with 
a veto upon the acts of the Oouncil. The latter elected their own President and all 
other officers, and were paid $24 per year. They could not levy a tax exceeding 
fifteen cents on the hundred dollars, except by authority from the people, given 
in a special election. Samuel Henderson, the first ^President of the Town 
Board of Trustees, was elected the first Mayor. This charter remained essen- 
tially unohanged till 1853. The limit to the power of taxation was found to be mis- 
chievous, and a proposition was made to remove it, but without effect, in 1852. In 
March, 1853, the general charter law was adopted by the city. This changed elec- 
tions to May, where they have since remained, made the terms of all offices a single 
year, gave two Couucilmen to each ward, and all elections to the people, and made 
the Mayor the President of the Council, as he has since continued to be. In 1857. 
March 16th, the amended general charter, passed by the Legislature, was adopted, 
This made the terms of all officers two years, one half the Council going •out every 
year. In 1859 the general charter was again amended so as to make the terms of 
Councilmen four instead of two years. In 1861, the let Ward was divided, and the 
9th made of the eastern half, and the 7th divided, the 8th being formed of the east- 
em section. The Councilmen were elected from the new wards, but political influ. 
enoes, supported by alleged defects in the election, kept them excluded for sev- 
eral n\onths. On the 20th of December, 1865, this charter gave place to another, 
which made all terms of office two years, allowed the office of Auditor, and gave the 
election of Auditor, Assessor, Attorney and Bngineer to the Council. On the 14th 
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of March, 1867, this was ag^ain changed so as to make a CSty Judge, and give the 
election of Mayor, Clerk, Marshal, Treasurer, A sscas or, and Judge to the people. 
John N. Scott was elected Oity Jodge, in May, 1867, and aerred two years. John 
G. Waters was elected Oity Auditor, at the creation of the office, and serred four 
years. Both offices were abolished in 1869, the duties of Judge being transferred 
to the Mayor, and those of Auditor to the Qerk. The minor offices, as Sexton, 
Printer, Clerk of Markets, Wood Measurer, and the like, are filled by the Council. 
The following tables of officers under the various forms of municipal goyem' 
ment, are taken from Mr. Brown's work. They are inoomplete simply because the 
dty i^ecords were all burned up in 1851, and haTC been but indifferently kept the 
greater part of the time since. A good deal of inquiry and iuTestigation have elic- 
ited nothing more than he has collected: 



TBU8TXK8 FBOM 1838 TO 1838. 



TMr 


lit Wanl. 


Sd Ward. 


Sd Ward. 


4th Woid. 


6th Ward. 


1838 
1833 
1834 
1836 
1836 
1837 


John Wtlkiiis 

Alex F. Morrison 
Jm. M. Smith 
O. M. Loekerhie 
Loot 


Honrj P. Cobvm 
•• •( 

L. Danlap 
Jot. Lofovro 
John Footer 
Joohno 8oalo 


John O. Brown 
Smb*! Honderaon 
Joseph LefSBTre 
ChM. Oamphell 
Sam'lMerriU 
Loot 


SmbU Henderaon 
John Coin 
J. Van Blaricnm 
H. Griffith 

Loot 


Samn MerriU 
«« (« 

NathMCox 
N. B. Palmer 
John L. Tonne 
Loot 



The town authorities, during this period, had little to dO| and could hare done 
but little if they had been charged with more. The streets were lumpy with 
stumps. Trees were still standing full sised in many of them a little way from 
Washington street Mud-holes, circumvented by roundabout tracks close to the 
fences, and by foot-passengers by climbing along fences past the deepest places* 
were common. The remains of more than one or a dozen of these may still be 
detected by a beayy rain. The ''rayines" tore through the town in two fierce tor- 
rents in wet seasons, flooding houses and lots Arom New Jersey street to the river. 
The southern one, of whioh some marks may still be seen east of Alabama street, 
near the present City Hall, and near the river at Kingan's pork house, was the 
largest; but the northern one, which left marks from east of Mr. Henrey Bates* 
residence along down to the West Market, did more mischief, as it ran through a 
more densely populated section. The valley of Pogue's Creek was a swamp and 
thicket, and all south of it was '* country.'' Much north of it, to Maryland street, was 
made up of corn fields and cow pastures. There were no sidewalks and no improve- 
ments that amounted to anything. 
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Besides these more important offioes, there were seTer&l others, either filled 
many years by the same men or only temporarily filled, which can be presented in 
this note. The office of Market Master or Clerk was filled for the first five years, 
till 1837, by Fleming T. Lose, a cabinet maker, whose shop formerly stood where 
the Branch of the State Bank Building is. It was snbseqaently held for nine years, 
firom 1837 to 1845, by J. Wormagen. Daring 1845 it was held by J. Wormagon 
for the East and Jacob Miller for the West Market, and in 1846 by Miller for the 
West^ and J. B. Fitler for the Bast The office of << Collector " was held by the 
Marshal till 1844, with the exception of the year 1837, when it was held by Wm« 
Smith. From 1844, to the change in the charter, it was held by Henry D. Ohr. 
Daring two jears, 1834 and 1837, James Morrison was City Attorney. In 1838 the 
office was held by Hagh O^Neal, and in 1846 by John L. Ketcham. It was not so 
inuch an office as an occasional appointment The office of Weighmaster was 
held by John F. Bamsey in 1836, and by Adam Haugh Arom 1840 till the change 
of the charter. There was no Sexton till 1843. John Masgrove was the first, suo- 
oeeded in 1844 by John O'Connor, and he again by Mosgrove in the two following 
years, till the City Gk)Temment came in. Thomas M. Smith was made Fire Engi- 
neer in 1846, but the office expired with the charter, and was not renewed till 1853. 
The "Messengers" of the Fire Companies were officers selected to take charge of 
the apparatus, and were, for the Marion, David Cox, from 1843 to 1846^ and for the 
Good Intent, Jacob B. Fitler, for 1845 and 1846. 



OITT OFnCBBS FROM 1847 TO 1871. 

The office of President of the Conncil is omitted from this list, because it was 
little more than nominal, and was abolished by the Amended Charter of 1852. It 
was held successiTely by Sanmel S. Booker, C. W. Cady, (both in 1847,) G^. A. 
Chapman, Wm. Eckert, A. A. Louden and D. Y. CuUey, (both in 1850,) and by 
D. y. Culley tUl abolished. 



Tmt. 


]f*jor. 


Olerk. 


Treasurer. 




Bngineer. 


1847 


Sam*l H^danoD 


Jamet 6. Jordan 


/ Nathan Lister 
X Henry Ohr 
James Qreer 


Wra. Campbell 


uamos Wood 8r. 












1848 


«« II 


« II 


John Bishop 


II II 


18lt 


H. 0. Newcomb 


/ ti It 
jj.T. Roberts 


J. H. Kennedy 


81ms A. Golley 


II II 
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John 8. Spann 


Bea). Pllbeaa 


II II 


1881 • 


Caleb Scndder 


D. B. Galley 


▲. r. Shortridge 


Sims A. Colley 


II II 


1868 


«t <« 


II II 


II II 


Klisha McKeely 


•1 II 


186S 


(« « 


II II 


11 11 


Bem. Pilbean 


II II 


1854 


JaiBMi McCraady 


Jat. K. SweetMr 


II 11 


II II 


II II 


1856 


«t t< 


Alfred SteTens 


H. Vandegrift 


Geo. W. Pitts 


Amii B. Oondit 


1868 


/ H. F. West 
Iw.J.WalUuM 


e i( II 


Francis King 


Jeff. Springsteen 


D. B. Hosbrook 




|Fr«1.8Uln 








18S7 


*■ «« K 


Geo. H. Weet 


II II 


II II 


II II 


1858 


8. D.MaxweU 


John 0. Waten 


J. M. JasseooB 


Ang. D. Rose 
Jeff. Springsteen 
f D. w. Loncks 
1 Jno. UnTersaw 


James Wood 


186»-80 


(t tf 


ti II 


II 11 


II II 


1861-62 


*• «« 


11 II 


J. K. Bngiish 


e II II 

1 James Wood Jr. 










1863-tf4 


John GaTen 


C. 8. Bntterfleld 


II II 


II 11 


II . (1 


1865-66 


t« (t 


11 II 


W. H. Craft 


II 11 


f tt. II 
I Joshna SUples 


1867-68 


Daniel McCanlej 


D. M. Banadell 


Robert 8. Foster 


II II 


a. M. Patterson 


186»-70 


tt *«t 


<i II 


II It 


George Taflfo 


II K 
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Tear. 



Attorney. 



AssMBor. 



Street Oomm*r. 



Market MMter. 



Sexton. 



1M7 

1848 

1848 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1866 

1866 

1867 

1868 

186(M0 

1861-62 

186S-64 

1866.^ 
1867-68 
186»-70 



i 



A. M. Oarnahan 
tf. B. Taylor 
m. B. Oreer 
Bdwin Oobum 
Wm. Wallaoe 
Albert O. Porter 



Joehoa Black 

Gharlet I. Hand 
Henry Ohr 



Jacob B. Fltler 

John Biehop 
George W. Pittt- 



rs. Barbee 
t Jacob Miller 



Samuel P. Danlelt 0, Tonngerman 



II 



II 



N. B. Taylor 
II II 



II 



II 



John T. Morrison 
BenJ. Harrison 
Samuel Y. Morris 
Byron K. Blliott 
Jas. N. Sweetser 
Richard J. Ryan 

Byron K. Blliott 
II II 



L. Vallandingbam 
Jacob S. Allen 
Mat. Little 
John O. Waters 
Jae. H. Kennedy 
John B. Stumph 



Joseph Butsch 
Hugh Slaven 
Wm. Hnghey 

Jacob B. Fitler 



II 
II 
•I 
II 
II 



<i 
•I 
II 
II 
II 



II 



II 



D. L. Merriman 
B. W. Robinson 
John B. Stamph 



{ 



II 



II 



Wm. Hadley 
II II 



II 



II 



II 
II 



II 
II 



II 



It 



Henry Colestock 
II II 



Henry Ohr 
Jacob Miller 
Richard Weeks 
G«o. W.Harlan 
Richard Weeks 
Charles John 



II 



II 



.1 



II 



John A. Oolostook 
John M. Kemper 

August Bichter 

August Brumer 



BeiO. '• Lobavgii 

Joe. I. Stretcher 
II II 

None 
PhilUp Socks 



II 

II 



II 
II 



Thomas J. Foot 
J. J. Wenner 

Oharlee John 
Sampson Barbee 
Q. B. Thompson 



Oeerge BlsMnff 

John Moffltt 

A. LingenMtor 

John Moffltt 
•I II 

Oarris'nW.Allnd 
II II 



II 



II 
II 



II 



i( 



Bllsha Hedges 



Year. 


Fire Xngineer. 


Seal*rWUAM*s. 


Printer. 


Ohief Police. 


1847 


None 


None 


None 


None 


1848 






II 


II 


1949 






II 


II 


1860 






II 


II 


1861 






StVm*nALoc'm*tTe 


II 


1862 






Sentinel A '* 


it 


1868 


Joseph Little 
Jacob B. Fitler 


Joseph W. DaTls 


LocomotiTe 


Jeff. Springsteen 


1864 


John T. WiUiams 


Xlder A Harkness 


II II 


1866 


Ohas.W. Purcell 


II II 


Oharlee 0. Berry 


II II 


1866 


Samoel Keeley 


H. J. KeUey 


Larrabee A Oottom 


rJ.M.YanBlaricna 
( Ohas. 0. Warner 








• 


1867 


Andrew Wallaoe 


J. M. Jameson 


Journal Oompany 


Augustin D. Bom 


1858 


Joseph W. Darls 
f J. B. Foudray 
\ Jos. W. Darls 


J. 0. Hanning 


Samuel Lefeyre 


1869-60 


0. S. Butterfleld 


II II 


Augustin D. ^ose 










1861-62 


^ II II 


James Loucks 


II II 


M 


II II 
Thos. A. Ramsey 


186»-64 


Ohas. Bichmann 


II II 


lUis Barnes 




Thomas D. Amos 
DaTld Powell 


1866-66 


II II 


f II II 

(.Joseph Bishop 
Aog. Bruner 


James 6. Don^kMS 


Jesse Van Blarfown 










1867-66 


f O.W.Buchanan 
1 Ohas. Bichmann 


II II 


Thosat S. Wilio* 










1869-70 


^ II ii 


Sam. B. Morris 


r If It 
i M.O.Leo * 


e II II 
(Henry Paul 




Daniel Olasler. 





In the list of Printers, Bills Barnes and James G^. Douglass are substitutes for 
the Journal proprietora. The office of Weigh Master was created in 1847, and first 
filled by John Fatten. From 1848 it was held by Adam Haugh till 1855. It has 
not been filled since. 
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CITY SALABnEB. 



VivTK •••«••••• •••••••••• »•••«•••••• X|OlAr 

Marthftl ^..FeM And 000 

I>epH7 lUrah* I , Fee* and 600 

TrttMum...!^ per cent, and 6 

per cent, on distraint* 



Oai Inspector »....«».». $800 

Attorne7....MM. « 600 

Street dommissioner... 1,400 

*LVvO^WOa •••e**e*e«e«*»»e*ee«** 3ft|lMAJ 

W<Md Measurer .^m. Fees 



Fire BnfineerM....»....$l,40D 00 

Chief of Police......^ » 1,400 00 

Lient. Polioe...per day 8 60 
Market Clerks ^...^.... 600 00 

Sexton^ Fees and 00 00 

Sealer W'ts A Meas*rs, . Fees 



THK FIBS DBPAETMSHT. 



The first organization for protection Arom fires was made on the 20th of Jona^ 
1826, with John Hawkins as President, and James M. Ray as Secretary. Its 
implements were ladders, axes and buckets, and the church and hotel bells rang the 
alarm. The first regular fire buckets were curiosities. They were made in the 
town, of heavy harness leather, painted green inside, bound with a leather-coy ered 
rope around the mouth, handled by a leather strap for a bail, and shaped somewhat 
like a lager beer keg, bigger in the middle than anywhere else. They held a half 
bushel or thereabouts. The town ordinance required one or more to be kept in 
every house, and the owner's name to be painted upon them. Their awkward shi^ 
made them of little value for use directly upon a fire, for with the narrow mouth, 
obstructed by a broad strap, it was impossible to throw more than a third or half 
of the contents out at once, and the effort usually resulted in deluging the enthu- 
siast who made it. But they did well enough to supply engines, by means of lines 
of men who passed them full, firom hand to hand, f^om the nearest pump to the 
engine, while an opposite line passed them baok empty, and about all the service 
they ever did was in this way. Resort was occasionally had to this primitive water 
supply where there was no oistern or accessible well, till three or four years before 
the adoption of steam firs engines in 1860. The best service of bucket lines was 
done at the fire in the Washington Hall, in February, 1843. 

The Legislature, on the 7th of February, 1835, authorized the State Treas« 
urer to procure twenty buckets, for fire purposes, and suitable ladders, and to pay 
half the cost of a fire engine if the citizens would pay the other half. The citizens 
on the 12th met and requested the Trustees to subscribe the money, and levy a tax to 
pay it, and the Bucket Company was reorganized as the Marion Fire, Hose and Pro- 
tection Company. The engine, the Marion, was bought in the Summer and brought 
here in September. It was an " end-brake," made by Merrick, of Philadelphia, and 
was never surpassed, or fairly equalled, by any of the costly " machines" afterwards 
purchased. It was permanently housed in 1837, in a two story frame house on the 
north side of the Circle. The Council subsequently sat in the upper room. The house 
was carelessly guarded, and often used by prostitutes, and in 1851, aft^ having been 
on fire once or twice before, it was burned, with the city records in it. The fire 
was attributed to the members of the Company, at the time, and their resentment 
at being required to " put up" with so shabby an affair was the supposed motiva 
It is certain that many of them refuied to work when ordered by their captain, and 
other companies did what was done, but it may be fairly doubted whether they did 
more than entertain a decided dispositon to see it go. In 1855 a brick house mm 
built on the corner of Massachusetts Avenue and New York street, and in July, 1868, 
a splendid new *' side-brake" engine was purchased, but never did much serviee, 
The town of Peru bought it, in April, 1860, for f 2,180. The first officers and 
members of the Marion Company were the most prominent and respectable citiaens 
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of the pUoe. Otleb Sondder was the fini Gmptain. He wm saeceeded bj Jamee 
Blake, John L. MoChenhead, and other leading dtisens. Bat in a few years the 
town grew larger, and the members of the Company grew older and more indis. 
posed to ran long and work hard, and yoanger blood took their places. By 18i8t 
thi^ had all become ** honoraries,'' and passed pracUeally fh>m the Company. 
After serring ten yean, a member was entitled to claim his *^ honorary certificate,'' 
which* gave him to all the priyil^^ of a fireman, soch as ezempUon from city 
taxes, and from service in the militia and apon juries, withoat any obligation to pay 
daes or do daties, and in 1845-4 this limited time of the founders of the Company 
expired. A considerable change was then made in its composition. It became leas 
vaspectable, and a good deal more eficient. In 1859 it, like all the other compa* 
Bias, became dissatisfied with Chief Bngineer Daris, and the Cooncil, strongly 
disposed anyhow to introdooe steam apparalos and paid firemen, was not at all 
urgent to have it k^ up, and it was disbanded February, 1860, after a life of a 
^oarier of a esntoiy. 

In 1841, the Marion Company diTided, and the secedecs took the " Good Intent,'' 
a second-hand engine, of rather oncertain qaality, which had, from the Spring of 
1840, been kept and used with the Marion. The new Company, afterwards known 
as the Independent Beliel^ like the old one, was aaade up of the best citisens, bat 
with a rather larger infusion of ^ fast " men than the old one. It was changed 
with the same st^is as the other. John H. Wright^ the first merchant who opened 
a ''cash store" here, and the first to begin pork packing systeoiatically, was the 
first Captain. In 1849 the old engine was taken 1^ a new eompaay and replaced 
by a sort of " vow-boat " apparatoi^ then in the flash of its ephemeral glory, and 
the ** boys '* for a long time made Tigoioas riralry with the Marions. But they were 
beaten asaally, for their engine " took water " badly, and had nearly always to be 
« primed,'* a process that lost time and gave their Tigorous riTals an advantage 
never thrown away. In Angost, 1858, they raised some money by subscription to 
buy another engine, and the Council helped them, and this, an end-brake, they used 
till ihey were disbanded in NoTember, 1859. They had a soTere controTersy with 
the city about their apparatus, but in February gave up everything except their 
old ''row-boat," which they broke up and sold the following Spring. Their house 
was a two story brick on the west side of Meridian street, in Hubbard's block. 
Its npper room was used by the Fire Association, as well as by the Company. 

In November, 1849, the Western Liberties Company was organised, and took 
the old " Qood Intent." They kept it in a small firame house, on the point between 
the National road and Washington street, and used a big triangle for a bell. In 
1857 the brick boilding en the sooth side of Washington street, west of West streeti 
mm erected for them, and a new engine, the Indiana, given them. The Company 
was disbanded in 1859, and the engine sokL 

The ** Invindbles," usually called ^ Wooden Shoes " by the older companies, 
•rgaaised in May, 1852, and obtained a little iron box engine, called the " Victory," 
with which, being light and easily handled, and thmr numbers strong, they did 
good work, and made good time to fires in all parts of the city. In March, 1857, 
they got a new engine, the Conqueror, and used it till they were disbanded in Au- 
gast, 1859. Their house was on the east side of New Jersey street, a half square 
north of Washington. After the inauguration of the Paid Department, in 1860, the 
Invincibles formed part of it for a few months. They were then finally disbanded^ 
aad their engine sold to Fort Wayne. 

The Unkm Company was ergaaiaed ia 1855^ and a handsome house built for 
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^hem the year following, on Sooth street, between Delaware and Alabama. In 
April, 1 856, a first class engine, called the '* Spirit of 7 and 6," a name the significance 
of which is about as hard to gaess as the interpretation of the ^ arrow-head " 
inscriptions of Nineyeh, was purchased for them. The Oompany was disbanded 
in NoTember, 1859. A fruitless effort was made to reorganise it in the Paid Depart, 
ment next year, and the engine was taken at $600 in part pay for the steam engine 
since stationed in their house. 

A Oompany called the " BoTers " was organized in the northwestern part of the 
city, in March, 1858, a house and one of the old engines giren them, and measures 
taken to procure them a new engine, but before it had reached the stage of efficient 
existence the old Tolunteer system was tottering, and nothing was done. The 
Oompany was disbanded in June, 1869, and the house sold the year after. 

The ** Hook and Ladder Oompany" was organized in 1843, and did good serviee 
till the 14th of NoTcmber, 1859, when they were disbanded with the other compa* 
nies. A one story brick house was built for them on the west end of the Bast 
Market space. 

Besides these regular companies, there were two companies of boys, the *'0 K 
Bucket Company/' and the ** Tonng America Hook and Ladder Company." The 
former was organized in December, 1849, and did good service in providing buckets 
for ** lines" to supply the engines, and in keeping down or extinguishing fires in 
the start. They used the old buckets for a time, but were soon supplied with a 
neat light wagon and new buckets, by the Council. Their house was on the norths 
east corner of Meridian and Maryland streets, where the Opera House was after* 
wards built. They were disbanded in 1854, but reorganized next year for a little 
while, and then, being finally disbanded, changed to a sort of Bngine Oompanj, 
and, in 1857, were given the " Victory," the little iron engine first used by the 
"Invincible" Company. The young "Hook and Ladder" Company got their 
apparatus in June, 1858, but did little, and were disbanded November, 1869. 

There was never any effective separation of Bngine and Hose Companies. 
Bach engine had its own hose reel, and for a long time the members served indiffer- 
ently with either apparatus. Hose Directors were especially assigned, but they 
were under the command of the Captain of the Oompany. In the latter years of 
the system, a separation was partially effected, and members were classed as 
"engine" and "hose" men, but separate organizations, houses and service never 
existed. The officers were, usually, the Captain, Secretary, Treasurer, two Engine 
Directors, two Hose Directors, a Messenger, and a "suction hose" man, the last a 
position rather than an office, assigned to the most experienced member, as much of 
the efficieney of an engine depended on the accuracy and rapidity of the "suction '' 
man's work. The " Messenger " kept the apparatus in order, looked to the repairs 
of hose and the like, and was paid about $50 a year by the Council — the only office 
with a salary. It was usually held by a mechanic acquainted with the construction 
of engines. 

Until about 1852 or 1853, the annual cost of the volunteer system was slight 
and made up of hose repairs, occasional repainting of apparatus, and similar expen- 
ses, but after that time larger demands were made, the independent character of 
the companies was changed, and they became less associations of citizens for a 
special purpose, and more a sort of gratuitous servants of the Council. There was 
no union or cooperation among them, however, and the consequences were some- 
times mischievous. In 1853 it was determined to sulject them to a common author- 
ity, and the office of Chief Fire Engineer was created. Joseph Little was first 
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i^ppointed to it, with B. R. SulgroTe as Fint Aviitaiit, and William King as Second 
Aariitant. Obedieaoe to Uiete oiBoeTB waa the condition of appropriations by the 
Coanoil, and refractory oompanieewere ruled by the fear of being lefi to bear their 
own expenses. To enable them to exert their power most effectiTely, and ooonter- 
eheck the despotism of the parse in the hands of the Gonncil, the Fire Association 
was organized in 1856^ with B. B. Salgrove as the first President. This body was 
composed of delegates fh>m each company, and held its meetings in the hall of the 
Belief OompAay on Meridian street. Its existence and functions were recognised 
by the Council, and it became the authoritatiTC represeatatiTO of a Tcry large 
aetive and politically formidable body of about four hundred Toters. No appro- 
priations were made to companies but upon its recommendation, and all company 
action that affected the general interests of the Department was subjected to its 
soperrision. It was, in fact, the Legislature, as the Engineer was the BxecuUTe, of 
the Fire Department. For a time its busincBS was well conducted. But its polit- 
ical power was too obTious to allow it to remain tne Arom partisan solicitations, 
and the tenacity with which the firemen stuck to each other made its authority ctcu 
more formidable than it appeared. From the time the companies began to sssume 
closer relations with the Oouncil, they began to act together in certain elections 
which they deemed concerned them most directly, and, until the system began to 
iSsil in 1858, they were virtually conceded the office of city clerk. Daniel B. Cul- 
ley, of the Marion, held the office three successiTe years, from 1851 to 1853. Jas. 
K. Sweetser, of the Marion, next took it, then Alfred Stevens, of the Belief; for 
two years— dying in the last half of the second year, and succeeded by Fred. Stein, 
and then it was given to Geo. H. West, of the Marion. The Fire Association con- 
centrated and directed this feeling of fraternity, and as its power became more 
apparent, its demands became more exorbitant. The Oouncil felt that it had taken 
an ''Old Man of the Sea" on its back, and the citizens murmured at the unaccus- 
tomed expense. Power and money produced their inevitable effects, and the Asso- 
ciation, in its second year, showed signs of internal discord and unmanageable 
jealousies. The Presidency began to be intrigued for, and measures canvassed out- 
side and "log-relied " for, with about as little moderation and not much more bon- 
esty than is seen in the Legislature or Congress. More than one violent disruption 
was attempted, and reconciliations were not easily made. At last the crash came 
with the election of Joseph W. Davis, formerly Captain of the " Invineibles," as 
Chief Fire Engineer, in 1858. He had been a prominent, active and peremptory 
member of the Association, with decided opinions, strong prejudices, and no partic- 
ular disposition to conceal either. Of course he was liked heartily by those who 
agreed^with him, and cordially disliked by everybody else, and the latter were by 
far the stoonger party. Nothing but the union of the firemen had preserved their 
power so long, for the city was restive under their burthen, and now their union 
was broken. It was evident that the volunteer system was approaching its end. 
An attempt was made the year following, 1859, to restore harmony and efllciency 
by the election of Jehu E. Foudray, who had never been a fireman, or had not for 
many years been actively connected with any company, and was therefore free from 
the partialities imputed to Mr. Davis; but a few months showed that the disease 
was incurable. The city had grown so large, and steam engines had been made so 
light, that the stage of fitness of one to the other was reached, and in August, 1859, 
the Council declared against the volunteer, and proposed to establish a paid, depart- 
ment, with steam apparatus, which, as Miles Greenwood, First Chief Engineer of 
Cincinnati under the paid system, used to .mj, possessed ihe valuable quality of 
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** neither Mnking whisky nor throwing brick-bats." On the 4th of September the 
Committee on thdi Fire Department reported in favor of the purchase of a small 
steam engine, and the sale of the "Belief" and " Oood Intent" A Latta engine 
was exhibited here in the latter part of September, bat it was thought too heayj 
for our unimproved streets, and a Lee Bl Lamed rotary-pump eng^ine, which was 
exhibited October 15th and 22d at the canal, and proved quite equal in the strength 
of its stream to the heavier Latta, was purchased and received on the 30th of March, 
1860. Its location was a point of hot dispute in the Oouncil and by the press, but 
it was at last, through the efforts of Mr. G. W. Geisendorff, Captain of the " West- 
erns," and a member of the Council, placed in the engine house of the "Westerns," 
at the extreme west end of the city, where it still remains. The new paid depart- 
ment was composed of the steam engine, with Frank Glasier as Engineer, two hand ^ 
engines under Charles Richmann and William Sherwood, and a hook and ladder 
company under William W. Darnell. Joseph W. Davis received the reward of his 
efforts for the new arrangement in the position'of Chief Engineer with a salary of 
$300. In August, 1860, a third class Latta was bought and placed in the Marion 
house on Massachusetts avenue; Charles Curtiss was appointed Engineer. In 
October a Seneca Falls engine was bought, after a competitive trial, and stationed 
in the Union house on South street, with Daniel Glazier as Engineer. In 1867 a 
second Seneca Fall engine was bought and stationed in the western house, with 
G. M. Bishop as Engineer. The other of the same make was sent back for repairs. 
The Latta has also been repaired, and the Lee & Larned. Engines and reels are 
kept constantly ready for service, and are both drawn by horses. The men are paid 
and usually do little else than their fire work. 

In 1863 a central alarm bell was procured and placed in an open frame work 
tower in the rear of Glenn's block. It is rang by means of apparatus from a tower 
on the block, where a watchman is on duty day and night. For five years the 
locality of a fire was vaguely designated by striking the number of the ward; but 
in February, 1868, a telegraph system was adopted and put in operation in April, at 
a cost of $6,000, which provides locked boxes, the keys kept at designated places, 
which contain an apparatus that by a simple motion* enables anybody to send an 
alarm to the central station. The places of these boxes and the signals belonging 
to them, are published. 

The water supply was long uncertain and inadequate. As already stated, it 
was usually furnished by " lines " of spectators, if a well could not be easily reached 
by an engine. The canal and the creek were ample, but fires rarely occurred in 
those sparsely settled sections of the town. Several large wells were dog, one on 
the point between Kentacky avenue and Illinois street, another on Washington at 
the junction of Virginia avenue, and others in other places ; but these were not to be 
depended on, and in 1860 two 300-barrel cisterns were made. But they did little 
service, and until 1852 the city was without any regular or reliable water supply for 
fires. In that year a tax for cisterns was assessed and sixteen constructed in about 
two years. There are now, scattered about in the most available places, 78 cistemi 
of 300 to 1,800 barrels capacity The introdaetion of the Holly system of water 
works, which aims to provide streams for firos by direct pressure from the pump 
through the fire-plug, may affect our fire department ultimately, but it is not thought 
now that it will. Steam enginet will hardly be dispensed with, and we must have 
cisterns for them. An attempt was made in 1868 to bore an artesian well, on the 
northwest corner of University Square, to fill the fire cisterns, and a good deal ot 
money spent upon it, but it has been abandoned. A steam pump to fill cisterns was 
made in 1864 at a oost of $1,000. The hose is all gatta peroha. 
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pmisKHT coMBinov or dbpabtmut. 

The fonowing fUtement of the present condition of the Fire Department hM 
been kindly famieeed by the Chief Ym Engineer, Dan. Glasier : 

No. 1. — C. B. DaTis— Cost $4,800 — oat of serrioe. 

No. 2. — ^William Henderson — Cost $5,500 — located on comer of MaBsachasetts 
ftTenne and Delaware street This engine was rebnilt last season at a cost of 
$2,600. Engineer, Cicero Seibert. 

Ko. 3. — Cost $3,500 — ^located on booth street, between Delaware and Ala- 
bama stf^ets — £ngineer,John B. Belles. 

Na 4.— Cost $6,000— located on Washington street, between West and Cali- 
fornia streets. Engineer, (George M. Bishop. Takes place of No. 1 — is ran bj 
the No. 1 Company. 

No. 5. — John Marsee — Cost $6,000. Not located — new engine in resenre. 

The city has parchased groands and will baild new booses this coming sum- 
mer, consequently the location of some or all the engines will be changed. 

No. of Hose Beds — 5. Totol cost $1,800. 

No. of feet of Hose — 5,000. Cost about $7,000. 

No. of men engaged in Eire Department — 1 Chief Fire Engineer, 8 Engineers, 
1 Superintendent of Telegraph, 2 Watchmen on the Tower, one Hook and Ladder 
man, 3 Firemen, 6 Driyers, and 12 Hosemen. 

Wages of Men. — (Thief Fire Engineer, $1,300 per annum ; Superintendent of 
Telegraph, $35 per month; Engineers, $90 per month; Firemen, DriTcrs and 
Watchmen, $2.50 per day; Hoaemen, $180 per annum. 

No. of horses — 14. Ka of cisterns — 78. 

Total cost of Hose since organisation of paid Department — $16,000. 
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Cotton Factory, near riTer. 

Geisendorff 's Woolen Factory, near riTer. 

No. 1. Kngine Homse, Washington, bet. 

West and California. 
West street and Kentucky aTenne. 
Georgia and Mississippi, Cobnm A 'Jones 

Lumber Yard. 
Washington and Tennessee. 
Illinois and Louisiana, Spencer House. 
Illinois and Garden— Osgood * Smith. 
Dlinois and MeCarty. 
Blnir Boad and Bay. 
Delaware and McCarty. 
Bast and Bicking. 
Yirginia aTenne and Bradshaw. 
Yirginia aTenne and Noble. 
Gecffgia and Benton. 

16 Fletcher aTenne — Chief Engineer's rea. 
No. 3 Bngine House, South street, between 

Delaware and Alabama. 
Gas WoriES. 

Penn*a and Georgia— Farley A Sinker. 
Glenn's block. 
Delaware and Washington. 
186 New Jersey strsst, cor. Yirginia aTO. 



The Police force was flrst established in 1854. Its changes and the general 
f attursi of its histoij are zelatod in chapter Z, and naed not ba r6f>eated here. 
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LTHOUGH Indianapolis holds a high place in the estimation of showmen, 
and is inyariablj marked for every traveling exhibition, from an operatic star 
to a double-beaded baby, a considerable portion of its respectable patronage 

■ 

has been directed by a peculiarity of taste, compounded partly of Puritan traditions 
and partly of backwoods culture, which, even to this day, makes certain classes of 
entertainments "unclean." Menageries are illustrations oC natural history, and 
the schools are dismissed to see them. Circuses are " devil's devices," and church 
members are, or were, "called over the coals*' for visiting them. Concerts are 
bearable, and even the opera is not altogether abominable, but a theatrical per- 
formance is beyond moral toleration. This feeling used to be much stronger and 
more generally diffused than it is now, when the growth of population and ungodli- 
ness has provided ample patronage for everything, and moral antipathies, finding 
themselves practically powerless, have thinned greatly from inanition, and weak- 
ened from want of exercise. But in their greatest strength they could not subdne 
the open rebellion of many, and the secret disobedience of others, to the purity 
that closed the circus canvass on them, or shut them out of OUaman's wagon-shop, 
or the old " hay press " foundry. It would be hard to determine whether the reli- 
gious opposition of the " fathers " of the Capital injured the tabooed performances 
.more than the additional allurement of doing a forbidden thing benefited them. 
At all events, though deprived of the advantage of the " family attendance " of 
old settlers, circuses, negro minstrels and ballet pieces have been quite as well pat- 
ronised as "animal shows," lectures and concerts. "Shows," the generic Hoosier 
name for all sorts of exhibitions under canvass, may be considered the favorite 
weakness of the Capital. A circus of fair average pretensions will fill its seats in 
spite of weather, mud or money, and a half dozen in close succession will keep 
doing it, as if people went to see how much better or worse one was than another. 
Other exhibitions are little less attractive. Kegro minstrels will suck all the pat- 
ronage from an opposition lecture or charity fair. The theatre, alone, of the old- 
time " immoral " class of exhibitions has had a fluctuating patronage and an acci- 
dental prosperity. During the war, and since, under the impulse of some famous 
actor, it has done very well, but averaging all the seasons before 1861, with all 
those since 1865, it will be foand that the profits might be turned in upon the 
National debt without sensibly diminishing the necessity of a tariff. Those familiar 
with the business might explain this exceptional sterility; it is enough for this 
sketch to state the fact. As concerts, lectures and "shows" have no especial con- 
nection with the city or its history, it would be an impertinent enlargement to saj 
more of them here. The theater, however, having " a local habitation and a name/' 
bringing population here, diffusing its earnings here, and ornamenting onr streett 
with imposing edifices, is a part of the oily, and cannot be properly omitted. 
(10) 
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As has been stated in the general history of the city, the first theatrical per- 
formance was g^ven here on the night of the last day of the year 1823, in the dining 
room of Major Oarter*s tayem, opposite the Court house, by a Mr. and Mrs. Smith, 
imposingly announced as " late of the New York theatre." Two pieces were played, 
"The Doctor's Courtship, or the Indulgent Father," and the "Jealous LoTors." 
The price of admission was "three leyies" — the popular abbreviation in early 
times of three " elevenpence," in later years changed, by more frequent intercourse 
with the South, to the Mississippi " patois" of three ^* bits," — and the orchestra was 
composed of Bill Bagwell and his fiddle. Mr. Garter was largely imbued with the 
prejodioes against the stage, to which allusion is made above (and which recently 
sent a dead actor of excellent character " round the comer " for christian burial, in 
New York), and he objected to the use of so profane an instrument as a fiddle in 
his house, as an auxiliary to a performance which his conecience could illy tolerate 
in its least offeosive form. He was finally pacified by the assurance that the obnox- 
ioos instrument was a " violin," and by the performance thereon of the air of a favor- 
ite hymn. Several exhibitions were given, with sufScient success to attract the 
adventurous Mr. Smith here again in June, 1824. But he failed then, and ran away 
without paying his bills, a trick that wandering showmen have practised frequently 
since. 

The next attempt at theatrical entertainment was of a higher order altogether. 
A full company was engaged and a building fitted up expressly for it. A Mr. 
Lindsay was manager. Mr. OUaman's wagon-shop, on Washington street, oppo- 
site ti^ Court hoQse, was the theatre, and two or three musicians composed an 
attractive orchestra for that day. Among other pieces, Kotzebue's "Stranger'^ 
was produced several times, and "Pizarro," the "Loan of a Lover," "Swiss Cot- 
tage," and a number of the old dramas and farces which even yet hold possessioA. 
of the stage against half naked women and bloody melo-dramas. Songs were given, 
in the " wait" between the first and second pieces, and some of them became quite as 
popular as S. C. Foster's plaintive negro melodies of a later day. The " Tongo 
Islands," with its interminable and inextricable tangle of gibberish for a chorus, 
" Jinny git your hoe cake done," and some of the songs made famous by Jim Crow 
Rice, may even yet be recalled by old residents with good musical memories. This 
vras about the year 1837 or 1838. 

During the winter of 1840-41 Mr. Lindsay returned with a really superior 
company, and fitted up the one-story brick building, formerly occupied as the oflBee 
of the Indiana Democrat, where Temperance Hall is now. Mrs. Drake, and A. A. 
Adams, whose irregularities had prevented him from getting an Eastern engage- 
ment and forced him here to support himself, were the chief attractions. Neither 
of them ever played better, and the little house, which would not seat more than 
three hundred, was nearly always full. This was Mr. Lindsay's last appearance 
here. 

It was here that a ludicrous scene occurred "not set down in the bills." Cap- 
tain Qeorge W. Cutter, a leading Whig orator, from Terre Haute, and a poet who 
subsequently attained a national reputation, fell in love with Mrs Drake, who was 
several years his senior. She returned his passion with theatrical, if not sincere, 
demonstrations, and the billing and cooing of the oddly mis-mated lovers was the 
standing joke of the city during the session of the Legislature. One night, in 
some performance, Mrs. Drake, who was affectionately watched from the wings by 
her Wabash adorer, in making a "stage" fall, made a real one, and hurt herself, 
«r Cutter thought she did, and he rushed upon the stage, to the horrible disorder of 
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the scene, and the infinite fun of the audience, and tenderly lifting up his rather 
ponderous inamorata, audibly condoled with her, and led her off with all the touch- 
ing sweetness of the honey moon. The crowd roared, cheered the gallant Captain 
" to the echo," and made fun of him for the next six weeks. He and Mrs. Drake 
were married that winter at Mr. Browning's hotel. This Ioyo passage was the 
" sensation " of that season. 

In 1843 ^*The New York Company of Comedians" opened a theatre in the 
upper room of Gaston's carriage-shop, where the Bates House now stands, and gave 
series of concerts closing with stage performances, during the better part of the 
winter. Mrs. Drake and Mr. Adams, Mr. Brown's history says, appeared here, 
bat the writer has an impression, not definite enough to place against anybody's 
actual recollection, that they played together but one season, and that was during 
Mr. Lindsay's occupation of the Democrat office. 

Another theatrical demonstration was a home-made affair, and by no means 
the worst given us. During the winter of 1839-40 an old foundry building called 
the " hay press," from an '* institution " of that kind established in its rear to- 
bale hay for transportation to New Orleans in flatboats, was fitted up with a stage 
and scenery, and used by the " Indianapolis Thespian Corps *' to present Robert 
Dale Owen's play of " Pocahontas." The leading actors were James G. Jordan^ 
as "Captain John Smith; " James McCready, as "Powhattan;" William Wallace, 
as '^ Pocahontas ; " John T. Morrison, Davis Miller and James McYey in other 
characters. Though but an indifferent acting piece, and utterly forgotten as any« 
thing else now, its novelty made it entertaining enough to " run " for sometime at 
irregular intervals. Two or three years later the "Corps" was revived, and 
strengthened with the addition of Mr. Edward S. Tyler, and produced several 
standard plays with decided merit and success. The "Theatre" was opened, 
usually, once a week, but sometimes twice, in the summer and fall of that and the 
succeeding year. (It is but just to say that there is a good deal of discrepancy ai 
to the dates in the history of the " Corps." The writer has fixed those given bj 
the memories of the gentlemen belonging to the Corps, who concur unanimously 
in placing their performances at least as early as 1844, and the first presentation 
of " Pocahontas " is fixed positively, by one of the leading actors, in the winter of 
1839-40.) The best paying performance, and the best dramatically regarded, 
was the "Golden Farmer," with Mr. Jordan as the "Farmer," Mr. Mc- 
Cready as "Old Mob," and Mr. Tyler as "Jimmy Twitcher." The last wai 
a "hit." In the first scene, where "Jimmy" overhauls his 'booty and "takes 
an account of stock," and in that in which he falls off a fence and hangs bj 
the seat of his breeches to one of the spikes, the audience never failed to "cone 
down" with furious applause. The "Brigands," with Jordan in the song of 
" Love's Ritornella," was also popular. Towards the close of the season of 1842 or 
1843, probably the latter, Mr. Nat. Cook, eldest son of the then State Librarian, 
who had been playing subordinate parts in a Cincinnati theatre, came out here, 
and a big demonstration was made. The town was full of rumors of his talents, 
his wonderful wardrobe, his fame abroad, and of all other inducements to make 
him the "lion" of the theatre-going society — ^not the highest in the city at that 
time — and to bring a big crowd to hear him. Home's tragedy of " Douglass " was 
announced, with Mr. Cook as "Young Nerval," Mr. Jordan as "Qlenalvon," and 
Mr. Davis Miller as "Lady Randolph," to be followed by the "Two Gregories,'' 
with Mr. Cook as one of the " Gregories," Mr. Jordan as the Frenchman, and Mr. 
John Cook, Jr., as the sweetheart of " Gregory." There was a full house, and rap* 
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turMiB applause when '*Toang Norvar' came on for the first time, resplendent in 
scale armor of tin chips, and impressiye in all the rant and stmt and grunt of 
traditional stage propriety. But he didn't hold up. Mr. Jordan made a decidedly 
better character of the villun. This was the dying blaze of the Thespians. They 
expired in October, after Mr. John T. Morrison, as per programme, attempted 
to declaim Dimond's *' Sailor Boy's Dream,"^and forgot the third stanza and all 
behind it. He could have done admirably if his memory hadn't tricked him, but 
"stage fright" was too much for him, as it has been for many a man who has 
beeome famous on the stage since. 

(There is a long blank in theatrical history, between the Thespians and the 
next stage exhibition, of too little consequence to deserve notice.) 

Early in 1853, January ^2I8t, Mr. F. W. Robinson, calling himself '^Yankee 
EobinsoD," located in Washington Hall for the winter, with the company he had 
been exhibiting as a "side show" at the State Fair the fall before. To evade the 
lieense for theatrical performances, he announced concerts by the Alphonso troupe, 
and a vocal annoyance was followed by a very fair play, sometimes two. The lead- 
ing actor was Henry W. Waugh, afterwards clown in Robinson's circus under the 
name of " Dilly Fay," and more widely, as well as more honorably, known as a 
young artist of very great promise. He painted all the scenery and it was well 
done. During the following year he assisted Mr. Jacob Cox in painting a "Tem- 
perance Panorama" im the Governor's Circle, which, never adequately managed, 
flailed as a traveling exhibition, though it did well in the city at Masonic Hall. He 
went to Italy ten or twelve years ago, and died of consumption on his way home, 
in England. Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Wilkins did the " heavy business," and Mr. 
James F. Lytton the Irish characters. He sang well and with good comic effect, 
and he made Irish songs very popular. "The Low Backed Car,'' " Billy O'Rourke,'' 
"The Flaming CKFIannigans," "Finnegan's Wake," and several other songs owe 
their Indianapolis popularity to him. Robinson closed his season the 7th of March. 
Mr. H. W. Brown then took the Hall, and, with Mr. Wilkins and wife, Mrs. 
Mehen, and some others, first produced " Uncle Tom's Cabin " and with success. 
He ran only four weeks, closing July 26th, 1853. Mr. Wilkins then took the 
place and company, and made a brief season of a few weeks. 

During the summer and fall of 1854, Mr. C. A. Elliott, hav^ing built and enclosed 
his large liquor house, on the corner of Meridian and Maryland streets, Mr. Robinson 
rented the third story, and had it turned into a moderately capacious and comfort- 
able theatre, still better than Washington Hall, called *'The Atheneum." His 
company consisted of R. J. Miller, who, subsequently taking the line of "Yankee" 
efaaracters — the most abominable caricatures that ever disfigured any stage in the 
world, whoever the actor might be — called himself " Yankee Miller," his wife, Mr. 
Bieroe, another stage "Yankee" called "Yankee" Bierce, and "Yankee" Robin- 
son himself and his wife, F. A. Tannehill, George MeWilliams, his sister, Mary 
Me Williams, J. F. Lytton and H. W. Waugh. This was a profitable enterprise. 
The theatre was always well filled, and the plays given with no inconsiderable 
share of force and scenic effect. It was here that Indianapolis was introduced to 
the first "star" ever seen on White River. Miss Susan Denin, of moderate his- 
trionic talent, very considerable personal beauty, and a reputation that did not 
repel admirers of other attractions than her acting, appeared in " Fazio," and in the 
faroe of " Gk>od for Nothing," the latter the better performance of the two, and 
made a sensation which has hardly been equalled in intensity even by Kellogg and 
Kilsaon, though it must be admitted that the sensation did not pervade precisely 
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the same classes, or run upon the same level of respectability. She appeared in 
the same place in the year following, with her sister Kate, and played " Romeo " to 
Kate's " Juliet." This exhibition in tights was especially attractive to the sappy 
juniors of the masculine persuasion, and though her acting was not improved, her 
success was decided. In the spring of 1855, Maggie Mitchell, who had made her 
first appearance in Chicago but a few days before, appeared here, and gave no very 
striking indications of ability to achieve a marked success. The papers treated her 
kindly, however, and she left with some money and some encouragement. J. P. 
Addams also played during this season. 

On the closing of Robinson's season, April 14tb, 1855, Austin H. Brown and 
John M. Commons took the Atheneum, and engaged several of the best actors in 
the country. Mr. C. J. Fyffe was manager. The "support' was wretched and 
patronage fell off, though Harry Chapman and his wife, Mrs. A. Drake — reappear- 
ic|; for the first time since 1842 — William Powers, a disastrous failure, and James 
S. Murdoch, then confessedly at the head of the profession in the United States in 
genteel comedy, drama, and skill as a reader, were among the attractions. Mr. 
Murdoch played to less than twenty persoas, the unbearable heat of a close room, 
30 near the roof, in midsummer, repelling hundreds who would have gladly 
heard him anywhere where they could sweat without being scalded. He threw np 
his engagement for the benefit of the managers after the second performance, which 
vas the "Stranger," and left in a big disgust, which be has never so far conquered 
as to come back, except to lecture or give a reading. On the 1 5th of Septemberi 
1855, Mr. Commons reopened the theatre, and ran it till the 8th of December, with 
Miss Eliza Logan, Joseph Proctor and wife, Susan and Kate Denin, Peter and Car- 
oline Richinge, and W. J. Florence and wife,. Thomas Duff was stage manager. 
In March, 1856, W. L. Woods opened it again for a month, Mr. W. Davidge, low 
comedian, being the star. Vance eCnd Lytton ran it from May 1 6th to June 3d, with 
Sliza Logan, Miss Coleman Pope and Miss Richings as attractions. Maddooks 
and Wilson opened spasmodically during the summer, as a chance crowd made an 
appearance of pay possible. During the iftato Fair Wilson and Pratt used it, and 
Yankee Bierce and the Maddern sisters, in the early part of December. From the 
16th of December till the 9th of March it was run by J. F. Lytton jt Co., with 
Yankee Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Lacey, Tannybill, Lytton and others as company, 
and Susan Denin, Dora Shaw, John Drew, Charlotte Crampton, Mrs. Drake and 
Miss Duval as stars. In March, 1857, Gal. J. Smith attempted to do something 
with the now dilapidated affair, but he couldn't do much at best, and he did noth- 
ing with this but ruin it outright. It should be stated that Miss Eloise Bridget, 
appeared in the early fall of 1865. In August 1858, a German company played 
at the Atheneum for a little while, and in January of that year and February of 
1859 the (Germans ran two theatres, one at Washington Hall and one at Union 
Hall. Kate Denin and her husband, Sam. Ryan, opened Washington Hall in 
April, 1858 for a few days, to no advantage to anybody ; and Harry Chapman, with 
his wife and his wife's mother, Mrs. A. Drake, and the admirable comedian John 
K. Mortimer, opened the Atheneum during the State Fair. This completes the 
sketch of makeshift theatres, halls temporarily fitted up,- companies temporarily 
collected, aud of seasons sporadically scattered through the year. From this time 
there is to be noticed only a regular theatre, built on purpose, and worthy of the 
population and prosperity of the city. 

Up to this time the Theatre, though a denizen, was not a citizen, of the Capi- 
tal. It was a tenant, not a proprietor, and moved about with little improvement 
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of Aeeommodations. Bnt in 1857 Mr. Valentine Batsch bnilt the Metropolitan 
Theatre, comer of Tennessee and Washington streets, opposite the Masonic Hall, 
expressly for stage performances, and gave this class of amusements permanence 
and character. The corner stone was- laid in Angost, 1857, and in a little more 
than a year the house was finished. ' It is one of the handsomest in the city, three 
stories high, eighty-two by qne hundred and twenty-fiye foet, stuccoed to resemble 
stone, with niohes in the second story front for symbolical statues, and a balcony 
i^ch furnishes a place for the band to play alluring airs, before the rising of the 
eartain. The ground floor is4irided into large business rooms, with two stairways 
to the theatre entrance. The auditorium will seat about tweWe hundred persons, 
and eould seat more if the gallery were not so indifferently arranged that the stage 
is risible only from the lower seats of the centre and from the two ends The dress 
circle under the gallery is separated fh>m the " pit " or parquette by a descent of a 
foot or so, bounded by an iron balustrade, through which there are two openings 
fbom the dress circle, the only means of entrance. The ▼ suited ceiling is neatly 
decorated with fresco work. The stage, though not large, is quite adequate to any 
ordinary exhibition. The scenery was painted by S. W. Gulick, who was sue- 
eeeded by Thomas B. Glossing, an artist of marked talent, who has provided both 
the Metropolitan and the Academy with as good scenery as can be found in any 
theatre in the West It cost, with the lot, about $60,000. 

The Metropolitan was opened under the management of E. T. Sherlock on the 
27th of September, 1858, with an exhibition of the "Tableaux Viyants" of the 
Keller Troupe, if the writer remembers correctly. A number of ''stars" of 
greater or less magnitude appeared daring the season, which closed on the last day 
of February, 1859. Among them were Sallie St. Clair, the leader of the *' naked 
school," in such displays as the "French Spy," Hackett, the great — in all senses — 
•^Falstafr," the Florences, J. B. Roberts, Mrs. i. W. Wallack, Mrs. Sinclair (For- 
rest), Adah Isaacs Menken, another of the "stripping" class, Eliza Logan, Mr. 
aad Mrs. Waller, Matilda Heron, then in the flush of her recently acquired renown 
as the great "realistic" actress, and the Cooper English Opera Troupe and other 
stars. The season was pecuniarily a failure. Large expenses were incurred without 
the presentation of striking inducements to patronage, except in a few cases, and the 
houses did not "pay." There was, moreover, do little remnant of that antipathy to 
the theatre alluded to in the opening of this chapter, to encounter, and it was the 
more damaging ss being directed by the oldest, wealthiest and most respected citizens. 
The manager sought to conciliate it once by offering a benefit to the Widows and Or- 
phans' Society, then sadly in need of help, but after much discussion the offer was 
declined under the advice of the leading male directors, and a probable donation of 
five hundred dollars thrown away. The ground of refusal was distinctly stated to 
be the Society's doubt of the moral tendency of stage exhibitions. The city press, 
with scarcely an exception, exposed the insufficiency of the reason, and the impro- 
priety of looking too nearly into the means by which money properly offered was 
gained. The same scrutiny might repel donations from speculators in fismily distress 
and the poverty of the very class for whose relief the Society was organized. A char- 
itable association does all its duty when it honorably obtains means which it benifi- 
cently applies. The discussion was warm for a while, the " moralists," as they 
were called, standing resolutely by their creed that money for pure purposes must 
come from pure sources, though the starvation of the suffering were the conse- 
quence of refusing' that of doubtful acquisition. The city has outgrown this opin- 
ion now, if one may judge from the fact that a theatrical ethibition, by amateurs. 
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WM made on two successive nights in the Opera Hall for the benefit of this same 
Society, and an amateur opera was given in the Academy of Music two or three 
-times for a similar benevolent object. The moral difference between an amatenr 
and a professional exhibition is not a wide.one, and in these instances the artistic 
difference was not much wider. The performances were quite as good as the aver- 
age of stage exhibitions, and the only feature that the societies seemed to lament 
was that they did not pay better. 

The failure of Mr. Sherlock did not deter Mr. George Wo 3d from re-opening 
the theatre in April, 1859, for a few nights, nor John A. Ellsler from attempting a 
two months season immediately after. He was the first to produce ballet pieces 
with some approach to the scenic splendor, the tinsel, fiowers, naked girls, and gor- 
geous tableaux of Eastern theatres. He opened it again during the fall and winter, 
but with little success. On the 25th of April, 1861, its management was underta- 
ken by Mr. Butsch himself, with Felix A. Vincent as stage manager, and the 
crowd brought here by the demands of the war made it pay. From this time to 
the close of the war the Metropolitan was the most profitable investment in the city. 
It was crowded all the time, whatever might be the attraction, though the '* stock*' 
was nearly always good enough to merit good patronage, including, as it did, Mr. 
Vincent, in some respects one of the best comedians ever seen here; Miss Marion 
McCarthy — who subsequently became insane and died here — a good actress in 
nearly all classes of characters from farce to high tragedy, and a pleasing singer 
as well; Mr. F. G. White, a broad low comedian of unfailing popularity with "the 
boys; " Mr. Ferd. Hight, an excellent "old man " and fair comedian. Miss Phillips, 
the best " old lady ' we have had, and several others. Vincent continued as man- 
ager under Mr. Butsch till 1863. He was succeeded by Wm. H. Riley, who 
played leading parts as well as manager, and made himself deservedly popular, 
not more by his judicious enterprise in one capacity than his correct and effect- 
ive performances in the other. His wife also appeared frequently and success- 
fully in such parts as "Desdemona," "Juliet," "Mrs. Haller," and the lighter 
characters of tragedy and serious drama. Mr. Biley remained in charge of 
the Metropolitan till 1867, when he removed to New Orleans, to take the 
management of the St. Oharles Theatre, of that city. He died there within 
a month after his arrival, regretted alike for his professional excellence and 
social character. The season of 1867-8 was managed by Mat. V. Lingham, 
and that of 1868 by Charles B. Pope. The latter, besides his own acting, which 
has rarely been equalled by any "star,*' gave us a succession of the best per- 
formances we have ever had, including a week of John £. Owens, and another 
by Edwin Forrest, in which he appeared as "Virginius," "Spartacus," "Bich- 
elieu," and " Othello." Madame Bistori, appeared one night, the 25th of March, 
1867, under Gran's management. Mr. Pope has since taken the St. Charles 
Theatre in New Orleans. In 1868 Mr. Butsch closed the Metropolitan and trans- 
ferred his personal management to the Academy of Music. Since then the 
Metropolitan has been opened as a sort of "Varieties" and "Minstrel" hall, 
though it has always inclined more or less to the drama. Mr. Sargeant had it in 
1870. and Mr. Fred. Thompson in the spring of 1871. 

In 1868 Mr. Butsch, perceiving the inadequacy of the Metropolitan to the rapidly 
growing population of the city, and resolved to " keep even " and retain his long 
mastery of amusement resources, bought the incomplete structure called "Mil- 
lers block," on the southeast corner of Illinois and Ohio streets, paying $50,000 
therefor, and completed it into one of the largest and handsomest edifices in tli% 
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WmI, "fc^lring % UicaUe of tbe seeond and tkiid storiei^ and bouBess roooos of ike 
tnt, with an entnuiee on bcih stroeCa^ Tkis k« eallcd the Aeademj of Music. 
ne aoditoriom will stAt about 2,500, and in eompSeteaeai of arrangement, ele- 
gance of ilnidi, eoHibrt of aeeommodatioo^ and general pleasantness of effect, it 
will compare with anj of the smaller theatres of the United St^e& The dress 
eiiele is aepsnued from tiie parqoette bj a line of boxes, and there are two well 
arranged galleries, the lower a better place than the parqnette to hear miulc. The 
opper is osoallj reeerred for ^citizens of African descent.*^ The Academy was 
iqpened in the &11 of 1868 nader the management of Mr. W. H. Leake, with a fair 
stock company^ containing Mr. White, Mr. Hodges, and one or two other* familiar u> 
the theatrical poblic in past times; his wife, Mias Annie Waite, being the leading 
lady, and one, in all respefts of careful stody, consdentions effort, pleasing appear* 
ance, and Tersatllity, onsarpasaed in the city. Mr. Leake has bad Mr Owens, ¥-. 
Forrest, the Riehings Opera Troupe, the German Opera Troape, the Blondes, '' Ri; 
Tan Winkle'* Jefferson. Mr. Leffingwell, Mrs. Lander, Fanny Janaiuchek, and 
other distinguished performers in the Academy daring his adsninistration. In the 
fall of 1870 he and Mr. James Dickson leased it, with the Metropolitan, of the 
proprietors, Botsch dt Dieksoo, and haye since been running it, with the Terre 
Haate Opera House — the Metropolitan being leased, as before stated, for a Yane- 
ties establishment — with what soccees in money remains to be seen. 

Besides these regular theatres tiiere have been several places of amtisement of 
a flM>re questionable character opened from time to time. A Mrs. English kept up 
a cheap museum on Washington street for sometime, several yean ago, and another. 
the greatest merit of which was its sign, was maintained in a shed on the comer of 
niinois and Georgia streets. The Exchange building on Illinoi* street was con> 
▼erted into a "music hair^ in 1869, which did pretty well with ^minstrels'* and 
dances of doubtful decency. In 1870 it was reopened with a similar *'8how,'* and 
drew full houses through the winter till it was closed up by the Toung Men's 
Christian Association, which bought tiie building for its own use and emptied the 
theatre, ballet girls, *' can-can '* and ** oil room *' into the street. In tbe winter of 
1869, before the Bxchange was first opened for this sort of entertainment, a " Va- 
rieties " affair of the rilest kind was maintained for a while in Court street, south 
of the Post office. 

Both the Masonic Hall and Morrison's Opera Hall have been couTerted into 
temporary Theatres at times, and a notice of them will be found in tbe general 
history of the city. 

Amon^ the amusements of earlier days may be mentioned the first ^* Pleasure 
Qardeo," comer of Tennessee and Georgia streets — the site of the present Catholic 
block — laid out and maintained by John Hodgkins. one of our old restaurant 
keepers, and earliest ice cream and confectionary makers, who kept on Washing- 
ton street where Blackford's block now stands. The ground was well set with 
apple and other fruit trees, and under these seats were made, and bowers built, and 
flower beds were planted, and a very handsome resort created, which was well 
patronised for two or three summers. It was far superior to anything in the beer 
garden way we hare since had, though the Apollo Garden, on Kentucky ayenue, 
with its trees, bowers, open air theatre, and other attractions, made an approach 
to it at tbe outset. 

Although not exactly an ^ amusement," no more appropriate place oocnrs to 
menUon our city brass bands, of which we have had severaL Though in these 
later days they have beoome a regolar occupation and passed out of the proTinee of 
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history, the earlier ones were admired if not cherished ohjects of city enthusiasm^ 
and were quite as much of an *^ institution " as any place of amusement. The first 
that ever attained skill enough to be entertaining was the old Indianapolis Band^ 
taught and led by Mr. Frotzman, a soap boiler. Its leading members were Edward 
S. Tyler, the bugler, James McCready, trombone player, Thos. Mo. Baker, another 
trombone performer, Aaron D. Ohr and James McGord Sharpe, clarionet player. 
The instruments were obtained by a subscription of the citizens. This band stack 
together for some years, and achieved the reputation of considerable proficiency. 
It played for the Thespian C^rps at one time, and provoked some harsh commenta 
thereby from some of the preachers. Later, in 1850, or thereabouts, another band 
was formed by Mr. G-eorge Downio, a more accomplished musician than Mr. P^otz- 
man, and was maintained for a time with considerable success. Mr. Downie was 
the manager of a groat band convention held here in 1853, which gave concertt 
and held a sort of musical tournament for some prize or other. Since that time 
bands have ceased to be such prominent features of city history, and there is na 
occasion to trace them further. 
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|BOBABLY no town in the United States ever allowed a newspaper to strike 
root so speedily and deeply as Indianapolis. It was laid out in 1821, and 
the first sale of lots were held in October of that year. The population was 
only about 400, possibly 450. There were no mails, no roads, no water routes, ne 
access to the outside world, and there were no improvements and no population in 
the adjoining country. The promise of the means to make a paper either interesting 
or profitable was about as feeble as can be imagined. But, as stated in the begin- 
ning of this history, the Indianapolis Gazette was started early in the succeeding 
jear, January 28, 1822, and under one name or another remains here to-day, with 
a reasonable certainty of lasting as long as the city lasts. A sketch of its early 
history is gi? en in the place where its establishment is noticed and need not be 
repeated here. Its proprietors were Qeorge Smith and Nathaniel Bolton, the latter 
well known to the citizens of the '* middle era," but the former is remembered now 
only by a few of the oldest settlers or their oldest descendants. Mr. Bolton's wife 
Mrs. Sarah T. Bolton, now Mrs. Beese, was for many years the only literary charac- 
ter of whom Indiana could boast, and her fame was by no moans as wide as her 
worth, though it has extended since. In 1829, the proprietors, after dissoWing 
partnership in 1823 and reuniting in 1824, separated finally, and Mr. Bolton main- 
tained the paper alone until the fall of 1830. In the spring of that year the 
Indiana Democrat bad been started by Alexander F. Morrison, and the Gazette 
was sold out to it and consolidated with it, retaining the new name, ^oweyer. Mr. 
Morrison was long the most prominent and able editor in the State. Though not 
a polished, he was a clear, forcible and pungent writer, and particularly effectiye 
in the use of sarcasm and personalities, in which he has had few equals. A news- 
paper in his day was merely a yehicle for the promulgation of political opinions 
«nd diatribes, and he was admirably adapted for its work. News was but a little 
part of its interest or value. Few expected or cared to find any thing more 
in it than its editor's or correspondents' notions. For the present duty and aim of 
a paper he might not have been so well suited, though as leading editor of the 
Sentinel in 1856, or thereabouts, he showed no lack of the ready ability necessary 
to the production of a daily sheet. He alone maintained and conducted the 
Democrat for some years. Subsequently he was joined by Mr. Bolton, and after a 
period of joint management he retired, and was succeeded by Mr. John Livings- 
ton, who finally purchased Mr. Bolton*8 interest and took the entire control himself. 
It was published the greater portion of the time during these changes, in a little 
brick building, on the site of Temperance Hall, erected for it This building was 
fitted up as a theatre in 1841, Mr. Adams and Mrs. Drake played there as 
noted in the chapter on '< Amusements." During the time of Mr. Livingston's 
sole ownership it was published in the upper story of the frame building where 
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Qeorge F. Meyer's tobacco store U. In July, 1841, George A. Chapman and Jacob 
Page Chapman, who had previously published a Democratic paper in Terre Haute, 
bought out Mr. Liyingston, removed the office to a one story frame, on the site of 
Blake's block, east of MiMonic Hall, and changed the name to the Indiana Sentinel. 
The Sentinel^ ander the vigorous management of the Ohapmans, speedily became 
the leading paper of the State, and its strong, racy editorials, mainly the work of 
Page Chapman, exercised an influence in the party it represented never before 
attained by any sheet, and probably not surpassed by any since. It was one of 
the main influences \p. reversing the political condition of the State. Only weekly 
and semi- weekly editions were published at flrst, but on the 6th of December 1841 a 
daily sheet was issued and maintained through the session of the Legislature. 
The following year the daily was resumed and continued through the session as 
before, and in 1843 the experiment was repeated, but it was not until April 28th, 
185], that this feature was made premanent. During this time the proprietary 
management remained with the Chapmans, though Mr. John S. Spann became a 
partner in November 1846. A new two story brick building was erected purposely 
for the paper in 1844, on Illinois stre^^t, (now occupied by a saloon), and the pub- 
lication, with an extensive job establishment, continued there till about June, 1850, 
when, Chapmans and Spann dissolving their connection, Mr. William J. Brown 
became the owner of the paper and removed it to a building on West Washington 
street, near Meridian. The job office was, at the same time, sold to E. W. H. Ellis 
and John S. Spann, and retained in the old building. In April, 1852, Mr. Brown 
passed the paper over to his son, Mr. Austin H. Brown, remaining as leading editor, 
however, and it was removed to the Tomlinson building, on East Washington 
street, opposite the Glenn Block, then the Wright House. On the 2d of March, 

1855, John C. Walker and Charles W. Cottom bought out Mr. Brown but retained 
the old location. Messrs. Walker and Uolcombe were the editors. John S. 
Norman, of the New Albany Ledger^ with Mr. John S. Spann, bought out Walker 
& Cottom, December 4th, 1855, Mr. Norman assuming the editorial control. But 
he did not like the position of *♦ party organ," and returned to New Albany in 
about six weeks, the paper passing into the hands of William C. Larrabee and C. 
W. Cottom, with A. F. Morrison and Mr. Larrabee as leading editors, January 24th, 

1856. Seven months afterwards Mr. Joseph J. Bingham, then of Lafayette, 
purchased an interest, and the firm of Larrabee, Bingham & Co. held the con- 
cern till January 13th, 1857, when it was taken by Mr. Bingham and John 
Doughty and moved to the old Capital House building, which had been fitted up 
in flrst rate style, making the most commodious office then in the State. But 
here, just as it was starting off with every promise of success, it was overtaken 
by an appalling catastrophe. A new boiler for the engine of the press-room, 
placed at the rear end, exploded a little after dark on the evening of the 7th of 
April, 1857, tearing the eastern room of the building to pieces; precipitating type, 
eases, imposing stones, and all the apparatus of the office down upon the press- 
room ; breaking the presses, setting fire to the woodwork, and creating a scene of 
horror never before or since witnessed in this city. One of the- press hands, by 
the name of Homer, was killed instantly and several others injured. Publica- 
tion was suspended and appeals for assistance, though by no means so liberally 
responded to as the ability and value of the paper demanded, brought out contribu- 
tiens which the energy of the proprietors made sufficient to allow a resumption of 
work on the 21st. But the embarrassment caused by the calamity hung upon the 
prc^rietors for a long time. The Sentinel Company, which then took the establish- 
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ment, retained it till July 31st, 1861, when Mr. John R. Elder and John Harkneas^ 
of the Locomotive^ joined with Mr. Bingham and purchased it, remoTing it to the 
Locomotive office on South Meridian street, near Washington, in Hubbard's block. 
In 1863 a new three story brick building was erected for it, on the other side of 
Meridian street, and a Itttle farther south, and it remained there till 1865. Then 
Mr. Charles W. Hall bought it and took it back to its old Capital House location 
and changed the name to the Herald. With Hall & Hutchinson as proprietors^ 
and Judge Samuel E. Perkins as editor, it continued there till October 1866, 
when it was put into the hands of a receiver and bought in January 1867, by 
Lafe Develin, of Cambridge City. He was bought out by the present owner, Mr. 
Riohard J. Bright, in April 1868, the name changed back to the Sentinel and Mr. 
J. J. Bingham installed as editor, a post he has held with but a very brief inter- 
ruption since 1856. The paper owes much to Mr. gingham's ability, industry and 
sagacity as a political writer, and the party owes him no less as a shrewd and 
indefatigable leader. Mr. Bright removed the office in December 1869 to the 
'.ew building, corner of Circle and Meridian streets, which he had enlarged from 
Wesley Chapel. It is now one of the largest and best in the West. On the 4th of 
September 1850, Messrs. Ellis & Spann began the publication of the Indiana States- 
man, in the old Sentinel office on Illinois street, and made it both a hai^dsome and 
good paper for two years. It was sold to and merged with the Sentinel in Sep- 
tember 1852. 

A little more than a year after the appearance of the Oazette, the history of 
which has just been traced, on March 7th, 1823, the Western Censor and Emigrant t 
Shade was established by Haryey Gregg and Douglass Maguire, in a building 
opposite Henderson's tavern, near the spot where the Siniinel was afterwards 
located so long. Its history is given in the chapter covering the date of its first 
appearance, and only its later changes need notice here. On the 11th of January, 
1825, its name was changed by the proprietor, Mr. John Douglass, to the Indiana 
Journalj a name it hasjsince retained through all changes of proprietorship, and 
folly entitle it to the honor of being the oldest paper of the Capital. Its career has 
been unbroken from that time till the present, and no other paper can claim a 
longer life than twenty-four years. The Journal is now forty-six years old. 
Douglass Maguire was editor under Mr. Bouglass' administration — the latter 
rarely attempted to manage the editorial department himself — till 1826. Then 
Mr. Samuel Merrill occupied the 'Hripod" till 1829. Messrs. Douglass & Maguire 
renewed tbeir connection in the fall of 1829, with the old arrangement of duties, 
and continued together till 1835, when Mr. S. V. B. Noel purchased the interest of 
Mr. Maguire, and the firm of Douglass & Noel was formed, lasting till February, 
1842. Then Mr. Noel, who had been editor, retired and was succeeded by 
Theodore J. Barnett, a man of decided talents and respectable attainments, an 
eloquent speaker, and well adapted by temper and tastes for his duties. In his 
time there was the bitterest newspaper quarrel that had been known in the Capital. 
The campaign of 1844 between Clay and Polk was warm, and personalities were 
freely thrown about: The editors, of course, came in for a large share, and they were 
nniisually offensive. The consequence was a close approach to a fight between Mr. 
Barnett and Oeorge A. Chapman in the Post Office, one day, in which pistols were 
drawn, or supposed to be, and a furious excitement created. But before this col- 
lision, Mr. Noel had purchased the paper, and Mr. Douglass retired for good and 
all from the business he had followed for twenty years here. Mr. Kent succeeded 
Mr. Barnett as editor, in Mr. Noel*! administration, but remained only a few 
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montbs. John D. DefreoB, of St. Joseph, then recently a State Senator from that 
county, removed here and became editor in March 1845, and in February 1846 
purchased the concern and retained the sole control of it till the fall of 1864, 
when he sold out to the Journal Company^ composed of Joseph M. Tilford, James 
M. Malhes, Ovid Butler and Rawson Vaile, the last recently editor of a free 
soil paper in Wayne county. Mr. Vaile became editor. Berry R. Sulgrove 
became its editor in 1852, and remained so up to 1864. For multifarious 
knowledge, indomitable industry, brillaint composition and power of conden- 
sation, he stands confessedjy at the head of journalists of the past or present 
day. Since Mr. Sulgrove's return from Europe in 1867, he has been a fre- 
quent contributor to the editorial pages of the Journal, as well as its tem- 
porary editor during two sessions of the Legislature. Mr. Barton D. Jones obi^ 
tained an interest in 1856, and became local editor. The company sold to William 
R. HoUoway & Co., in the summer of 1864, Mr. Holloway assuming the editorial 
control with Mr. H. C. Newcomb as political editor. Mr. James G. Douglass 
and Mr. Alexander H. Conner became associated with Mr. Holloway in February 
1865, under the name of Holloway, Douglass & Co. In the winter of 1866 Mr. 
Samuel M. Douglass — he and James are sons of the old proprietor, John Douglass — 
joined with his brother and Mr. Conner and bought out Mr. Holloway, and the firm 
of Douglass iSc Connor retained the establishment till June 1870, when it was pur- 
chased by Lewis W. Hasselman and William F. Fishback. Mr. Holloway re- 
purchased a sixth interest in 1867 and still holds it. Some weeks ago Mr. Thomas 
D. Fitch purchased of Fishback a sixth interest, and Mr. Hasselman gave his eldest 
son. Otto W. Hasselman, a sixth of his interest, and these five now constitute 
the proprietorship of the Journal establishment. — In the summer of 1864, Mr. 
Horatio C. Newcomb became editor of the Journal and continued till' December 
1868, making, by all odds, the ablest and most successful editor the paper had 
ever had. As a writer he was lucid, coherent and logical, little given to brilliance 
of effect, but never mistaken in his facts, or unsafe in his conclusions. He was 
an eminently safe party guide, and never set the ^key note " of attack or defence 
from which he or his party had to abate a jot of pitch or force. His succes- 
sor, Mr. Fishback, though less experienced in his duties, gives ample promise 
of needing little else, if he needs any thing, to attain the same enviable posi- 
tion and influence. — The Journal office at the start was on Washington street — 
near the Capital House site as before stated — subsequently it was on the south 
side of the same street in the frame building west of Hubbard's block; then 
in the three story brick on the north side near Meridian street; then on Penn- 
sylvania street where it remained till the fall of 1860. Here the first steam press 
was erected, and here, in the spring of 1849, the office was seriously damaged by 
fire which involved the Post Office, then in the same building; and the <* McCarty 
comer." During the spring and summer of 1860 the Journal Company 
erected the building on the corner of Circle and Meridian streets expressly for it, 
and had the best office in the State. In 1866, however, the proprietors, Holloway, 
Douglass jt Co. purchased the First Presbyterian Church building and lot, corner of 
Circle and Market streets, and there erected a superb five story structure vrhich is 
now the Journal Building, and likely to stay so. Semi-weekly editions of the paper 
were published during the session of the Legislature for a long time, the first 
appearing December lOtb, 1828. A tri-weekly was first issued December 12th 
1838. A daily edition was first published during the session of the Legislature in 
1842, beginning with the 12th of December, and repeated at the same season there- 
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after, till the assembling of the Constitutional Convention in 1850. Then the pah- 
lishing of daily verbatim reports of the proceedings of that body made a bigger 
effort necessary, and a larger sheet appeared on the 7th of October of that year, and 
in one size or another, with several varieties of *' heads" and arraagements of mat- 
ter, finally settling into the qaarto form and plain letter head, it has continued till 
now, with a probability of lasting as long as daily papers are needed here. — The 
Sentinel bought and absorbed the Statesman, The Journal has bought and absorbed 
two or three evanescent dailies. The first of these was the Atlat^ started by John D. 
Defrees, on south Meridian street, in Van Blaricum's block, with an Erricson hot 
air engine to run its presses, in July 1859. He maintained it till after the 
election of 1860, and sold in March 1861 to the Journal Company. In 1867 
Holloway, Douglass & Co. bought the Daily Oautte, another weakling that fell by 
vhe way. It was at first the Indiana Amerieanj a weekly removed here from Brook- 
ville by Rev. T. A. Qoodwin in 1857. He sold it to Downey & Co., who changed 
it to a daily evening paper and sold it to Jordan & Burnett, who called it the 
Gazette and made it a good paper. They sold it in 1868 to Smith & Co.; they te 
Shnrtleff, Macauley & Co., and they to C. P. Wilder who sold it to the Journal 
men. — The American, as a weekly issue, has been resumed by the original proprie- 
tor, Mr. Qoodwin, within the past year. 

The daily press for the first few years of its existence was not distifiguished by 
amasing energy or enterprise. The amount of reading matter rarely exceeded four 
or five columns, and of this a column of original matter would have been rather 
an unusual proportion. Telegraphic dispatches, though published when the first 
line was finished, were not made a permanent feature for some years, the dispatches 
of the Cincinnati papers being copied usually as a substitute. In fisct it was not 
until the seige of Sevastopol made telegraphic news particularly interesting that 
much attention was given this now overshadowing feature of all daily papers. 
Even then the reports were received by the old *' recording" process of dashes and 
dots on a Ipng strip of narrow paper, written out in skeleton by the operator, and 
copied by the editors, each for himself filling up the skeleton as he thought best. 
Enterprise in other respects was not ahead of this exhibition in the telegraphie 
way. No attempt was made to report a night meeting for the next morning's 
paper. The reports of Council proceedings were usually copied from the Clerk's 
minutes the next day, and published the day after. On the night that Hasselmam 
& Vinton's machine shop was burned the first time, it was thought a notable bit of 
enterprise in J. H. McNeely, the local of the Journal, to stop the press and put in 
a five line item announcing the catastrophe and probable loss the next morning. 
Editorial comments on late news were rare, and no thought was entertained of 
making a telegraphic item the text of a leader. The nearest approach to it that had 
ever been attempted were the leaders in both papers on the acquittal of Matt Ward 
for the murder of a school teacher in Louisville. The news came by the noon 
Cincinnati mail, and the articles appeared the following morning. In 1855 the 
Journal published a five column report of the proceedings and speeches of a 
meeting of *' Old Settlers " at Calvin Fletcher's house, in which the language of 
the speeches was followed with some approach to accuracy, the parenthetical 
^'cheers" and ** laughter" of Eastern papers indulged mildly, and a general effect 
of verbal daguerreotypiog attempted, with considerable success. It was a novelty 
of domestic manufacture, and the demand for '^ extra copies" was heavy for several 
days after. It was the first decided achievement in the way of newspaper enter- 
prise, and was followed up by attempts to report, or at least notice, night meetings 
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in the next morning's paper, and generally to substitute city fashions for the old 
time-ways of weekly papers. A single incident will show the condition of things 
into which this reform obtruded better than any description. The paper was put 
to press as soon as the day's *' composition " was finished, usually about sun down 
or a little after. One Saturday the Journal for Monday was put to press pretty 
late in the afternoon, but in time to be sent to Cincinnati by the night train, and 
the Columbian, then edited by Albert D. Richardson, since so tragically notorious, 
came out on the same Monday with a quizzical notice of the Indianapolis paper 
that had so strangely managed to discount the almanac. If the Capital had 
ttmibled into the gape of an earthquake, or a Uyc angel had sailed across the State 
proclaiming the result of the next election, the paper would have had no mention 
of it. In the Sentinel the reform was made mainly by Mr. Bingham, in the Jour-^ 
nal by Mr. Vaile, the principal and working editors of their respective papers. 
Besides the two earliest and best known papers, and those which they have 
absorbed, there are others without some notice of which this sketch would be ineom- 
plete. Somewhere about 1850, possibly before, a little paper called the Daily JHs^ 
patch was published for some months by W. Thompson Hatch, a. gentleman of con- 
siderable enterprise but restricted in pecuniary and intellectual resources. Its 
leading feature was a series of sketches of members of the Legislature of the 
current session. There is an impression in the writer's mind that an effort was 
made both before and after, to establish a neutral daily of a milk-and-water com* 
plexion, but without success. — On the 14th of May, 1857, Messrs. Cameron ds 
MoNeely started the Daily Citizen, and made a very sprightly and valuable paper 
of it, but a year's experience proved it unprofitable and it was dropped in June 
1858. — In July 1859, the Daily Atlas was started by J. D. Defrees, as before noted. 
The Evening Gazette, changed from the American, transported from Brookville, has 
been noted. — ^The Telegraph, a German daily, was established by the Frde Preut 
Company in 1866. It is in existence and doing well yet— The Evening Cbmmercial 
was established by Dynes & Co., in 1867, in the place of the sold out and swallowed 
Oazette. It was printed at first at Downey & Brouse's place, in the Sentinel build- 
ing, on Washington street; afterwards in the Journal building on Meridian street. 
Then it was sold to M. G. Lee, the present proprietor and editor, who removed it in 
1868 to the corner of Washington and Illinois streets, opposite the Palmer House^ 
and within the past year has taken it back to Circle street. — The Daily Evening 
Mirror, in 1868 developed from the Saturday Mirror, a weekly paper established 
by George C. Harding and Marshall Henry, December 22d, 1867. Although it 
was not allowed the use of telegraphic dispatches, its local matter was so piquantly 
written and its general tone so different from that of the party organs, that it attained 
a very good circulation. But the establishment of the Evening News, in Decem- 
ber 1869, with a full supply of afternoon dispatches and market reports, and 
with an editorial conduct as independent as the Mtrror^a, proved too much for 
the latter, and in February 1870 it was sold to the proprietor of the News and 
was absorbed by it. Judge Fabius M. Finch was associated with Harding and 
Morton during the greater part of the life of the Daily Mirror, and during 
the last four months it was edited by Mr. John Finch. — The Daily Evening New9 
was established by John H. Holliday, in December 1869, and the first number 
appeared on the 7th of that month. It was the first evening paper that anticipa- 
ted any of the material news of the morning papers, and its low price — two 
cents — speedily introduced it into houses where a paper had never been taken 
before. Its circulation within the city now equals that of its older morning ootem- 
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poraries, and its position is as firmly fixed. It is published in the new Smtiml baild- 
ing. — In June 1870, Messrs. Dynes & Cheney started the Daily Times^ a morning 
paper in the Reform interest, which announced its " mission fulfilled " with the sale 
of the Journal establishment to Messrs. Hasselman A Fishback, and died after a 
short career of a week, selling its material to the Journal. It had nothing else 
to sell. 

In distinguishing between Daily and Weekly papers the line of separation 
must not be pushed too far, for all the dailies have published weekly editions, 
made up almost wholly of matter kept standing from the several daily issues of 
the preceding week: But there have been weekly papers that had no daily connec- 
tions or off-shoots at all. The first of these that attained any position or reputation, 
if not the very first after the pioneer papers, was the Locomotive^ a little sheet not 
much larger than the page of this volume, published by John H. Ohr, Daniel B. 
Oulley and David R. Elder, three apprentices in the Journal office, which was then 
on the north side of Washington near Meridian street. The first number appeared 
on the 3d of April, 1847. It ran through one volume of three months and dis- 
appeared for six months. It was made up of selections, and contributions of school 
boys and young gentlemen of immature powers, and didn*t die a day too soon. 
It was revived on the first of January 1848, by Douglass & Elder, and enlarged 
about an inch all round, from seven to eight in width, and from ten to twelve or 
thirteen inches. It was made of much the same material as before, but devoting 
itself wholly to local matters, gossip, business and improvements, which were 
clear below the range of the stately political papers, it became a sort of family 
necessity. In March 1850, John R. Elder and John Harkness took it — then pub- 
lished in Hubbard's block on Meridian street — a^id without changing its local 
character, pnt a new force not only into its editorial matter but its contributions, 
which sprang clear above the puerile level of its former life, and made it a " power *' 
in the town. Its circulation for some years was the largest in the county and 
entitled it to the Post Office advertisements. In July 1861, the proprietors bonght 
the Sentinel^ as before stated, and amalgamented the Locomotive with it. 

In 1846 or thereabout, an anti-slavery paper, called the Indiina F^eemaUj or 
some such name, was started by a Mr. Depuy and maintained, with decided ability 
but little profit or popularity, for a year or two. Dr. Ackley assisted the editor 
at times, but "abolitionism" had but few friends in those days, and no amount of 
talent could have maintained it. The owner's sign was stolen one night and placed 
upon an out-house, and the office was besmeared with dirt and tar. Threats of 
mobbing were made at times, and more than once Mr. Depuy watched all night 
long for marauders, but the threats never exceeded the infiiction of puerile malice. 

In September 1848, Julius Boetticber attempted the hazardous experiment of 
publishing a German paper here, and the Volksblatt made its appearance, from one 
of the second story rooms in Temperance Hall. Mr. Boetticher and his daughter 
did most, if not all, the type setting, and he did all the writing, and worked the 
hand-press upon which it was printed. Nothing but the most untiring industry 
and perseverance could have saved it At any other time it would inevitably died 
any how, but the nniversal European revolution, with the succeeding war in Hun- 
gary, gave an interest to foreign, and especially to German, news, which enlarged 
the circle of readers and advertising patronage at the same time. How important 
to it were little influences, which two or three years later it could have kept or 
lost almost without knowing it, may be judged from the fact that Mr. Boetticher 
attributes his determination to persevere, after the first disheartening effort, to tho 
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•tkcceesion of a considerable Kst of cash subscribers brougbt by Prof. Hoshour's class 
in OermaD, wbo bad been recommended by their teacher to talce and read a Qerman 
paper. The Volktblatt is now a ** fixed fact," with a large and remuneralive business. 
It was edited, after the £rst fierce struggle with adversity was over, by Mr. Paul 
•Geiser, a German of unusual attainments, and decided talents, but of very uncer- 
tain or unsettled principles. Later it foil into the hands of Mr. Adolph Seiden- 
aticker, who was editor for several years. It is now published in Mr. Boetticher'8 
*own building on East Washington street nearly opposite the City Hall. — In Sep- 
tember 1851, Ellis k Spann started the Siatetman, as related in the account of the 
Sentinel and its ** tributaries." It lasted just one year. — On the 15th of August 
1851, the Beoeier Otty, a neat little folio, about the sice of a '* foolscap sheet" 
equared, was commenced by Samuel H. Mathers, Francis M. Thayer, now editor 
of the Evansvilie Jowmal^ and Henry C. Ferguson, another triplet of Journal 
apprentices, like those that originated the Locomoiwe. Its leading articles were 
eprightly and well written, and attracted a good deal of attention. Two of them, 
** Apology for Tobacco" and "A Short Plea for Ugliness," were copied all over 
•the country at the time, and one, the former, was republished in England. Mr. 
Thayer was generally supposed to be the author, though he never frankly — not- 
withstanding his name— admitted it. It was closed at the end of its three months 
▼olume and never renewed. — About the same time, 1851, Rev. B. T. Kavanaugh 
started a temperance weekly here called the Faimly Vieitor, It subsequently 
became the Ten^srunee Chari and was edited by J. W. Gordon, Esq. — On the 3d of 
September 1853, the Freie Presae was established by an association of Germans of 
free soil tendencies, to counteract the influence of the Volkablatt which was given 
decidedly and effectually to the Democrats. The same company, or its successor, 
published the Daily Telegraph. The editor of the Freie Prette who became most 
widely known as connected with it was Mr. Tbeodore Hielscher, a German of the 
wildest speculative kind, who never had a moderate opinion about any thing, but 
withal a DKan of ability and scholarship. He remained in direction of the paper 
for some years. — In 1855 Mr. Oharles Hand began a miscellaneous sort of Weekly 
tsalled the Railroad Oity^ but it died in a few months. It wasn't intended to live 
long. — Somewhere about this time the Weetem Universaliei was established here 
by Mr. Manford and Dr. Jordan, and maintained for two or three years. — The 
Wilnettf a paper in the Baptist interest, conducted by Dr. M. G. Clarke belonged 
to the same period. It was published at the Journal office. — On the 3d of 
January 1857, the Bid\rell brothers, Andrew and Solomon, began the publica. 
tion of a remarkably well printed, but decidedly radical, weekly, called the 
WetUm Preeage^ at Na 86 East Washington street. It lasted three months. — 
The Indiana American^ late of Brookville, was brought here by Rev. Thomas 
A. Goodwin, as heretofore stated, and kept up for a time with a good deal of 
energy, but it was sold in about two years to Downey & Co., who changed it to a 
Daily, and it subsequently became the evening OatetUj and still later a meal for 
the Journal. — The period of the war, though favorable to most other enterprises 
did not nourish new growths of newspapers. The times were too feverish for 
Weeklies, and it took too much money to establish Dailies. One wouldn't and 
the other couldn't be done. The first important effort after the close of the war, 
was that of the Sunday Mirror, started by George 0. Harding and M. Henry, in 
the building of the Franklin Printing Company on West Maryland street near 
Meridian street, December 22d, 1867. Mr. Harding was the sole editor for a time, but 
was subsequently joined by Mr. William B. Yiokers. Jehn B. Morton supplanted 
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Mr. Henry, and the esiabluhmeDt war remoTed to Meridian street, its preMnt 
location. Its tnocess, with the writing, especially the local and mifcellaneooB, of 
Uie two editorv and of leTeral admirable eontribators, with the soliciting skill of 
Mr Morton, was soon made apparent, and eneooraged the perilens effort of grow- 
ing a Daily Etmmg Mwtut^ with the resnlt already related. After the sale of the 
Daily to the ActM, the Weekly was abandoned, and Mr. Vickers began the pabH- 
cation of Tawm Talk in its place, with much of the old spirit of the Mirror, and- a 
go^d promise of socecas. Bat Mr. Harding, after some weeks of silence^ reriTed 
the Mimfr, fffeeted a reunion with Mr. Yickers and an absorption of the new 
paper, and the old name was ftiled np with the old paper in erery important fea- 
ture. In the latter part of May 1870, Mr. Harding sold cot and the Mirror has since 
been owned and edited exclasiTely by Mr. Yiekera. It is the only exclosiFely 
literary Weekly in the city, and stands at the head of its class in the State. — Shortly 
after the suspension of the Mirror, Mr. John R. Morton established the Journal of 
Commerce, a Weekly deroted to the business interests of the city and Slate. It 
was'ai first edited by Snos B. Bead, late of Cincinnati, bat subsequently by Dr. 
Winslow S. Pierce, a gentleman well known in the business circles of the State. 
The ofllce is now on Washington street, opposite th«i Trade Palace. — ^The PitopU, 
started by Enos B. Bead, late editor of the Jommal of Commerce, Mr. Schellman 
and George J. Schley, is a Sunday paper, the only one we have, giTcn to illustrations, 
sensations and intellectual spice and pepper generally. It is published on Circle 
street. With these may be mentioned the Little Sower, and Liitie Waukmmj 
Children's Sunday School papers^ edited by Rot. W. W. Dowliag. They are 
handsomely printed, well conducted and very widely circulated. 

The first monthly publication was the Indiana Farmer, established by Osbom 
ft Willetts. It had not a very promiMug field, and accomplished little. It died 
somewhere, ' about 1839 or '40, or came so near it that its reTiral, with Henry 
Ward Beecher as editor, was like making a new affair. Mr. Beecber was hardly 
so profound an agriculturist as Mr. Greeley, for bis experience did not extend be* 
yond his lot on Ohio and New Jersey streets, where he raised more flowers than 
fruit, but he could ring endless changes and pleasant ones on the primarj ne- 
cessity of good ploughing and sound seed, and they were really more needed than 
instructions in "drainage" or "humic acids" or "constituent elemenu." One 
of his " squibs '* on the unnscul effect of a " well polished plow " in producing 
good crops^ which explained in the conclu£ion thst the polish would do no good 
unless made by constant rubbing in tbe earth, was widely copied and hardly exer 
properly credited. In very recent times the Norlk Wettem Farmer, by Dr. T. A. 
Bland, succeeded by Messrs. Caldwell & Kingsbury, has taken the place, or a 
higher one, of the old monthly. The Chrutian Record, a monthly organ of the de- 
nomination of Christians, started at Bloomington, was removed to this citj bj the 
proprietor, James M. Mathes, in 1854 or '55, and it has cootioued here ever since. 
It is now in charge of Bct. Elijah Goodwin. The following list of the publications 
now published here is all that need be said : 

Daily. — Journal, Sentinel, Commercial, News, Telegraph, (German.) 

Wkkklt. — American, Journal of Commerce, Mirror, People, Independent, 

(Temp.,) Little Sower, Yolksblatt, (Qer.) Spottsrogel, (Ger.) Zu Kunft, (Ger. Turner.) 

MovTHLT. — Masonic Advocate, Odd Fellows' Talisman, Western Journal of 

Medicine, North Western Farmer, School Joornal, Benham's Musical Review, 

Willard's Musical Yisitor, Christian Record, Phonic Advocate, LiUle Chief, Bee 

Journal, American Housewife^ Ladies' Own Magasine^ Morning Watch. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 

THI 8CH0OLB OP IMDIAKAPOLIB, VROU 1861 TO 1853. 

The Schools of IndianapoliB have, from the early days of the city, been in 
good standing and repute. 

For thirty-three years after the founding of the town, the schools were all pri- 
Yate or denominational ; but many of them were characterized by strong points of 
excellence, of which pleasant memories are cherished by many of the older citizens. 

Our object is to give a brief narration of some features of interest connected 
with the public schools of the city, and our plan necessarily excludes any other 
than a casual reference to the private schools which ante-dated the organisation of 
the common school system. 

In the year 1821, one year after the selection of the site for the capital, the 
first teacher appeared. With a very limited number of poor pupils, the income 
arising from his enterprise was not encouraging ; the school was soon given up, 
and the teacher left to practice his profession in more fruitful fields. 

Several citizens, now living, received their first knowledge of letters from the 
instruction of the late venerable James Blake, in the well-remembered Sunday 
school conducted by him in Caleb Scudder's cabinet shop. 

During the years 1822, 1823 and 1824, there were private schools started, of 
moderate success and usefulness. In the Spring of 1825, the year after the removal 
of the capital from Oorydon to Indianapolis, the number of children had multi- 
plied in the town, and no one was found willing or able to instruct them. The 
necessity becoming urgent, Samuel Merrill, then Treasurer of State, was induced 
to open a school in a log Methodist church building, on Maryland street, between • 
Illinois and Meridian. The school was much needed, and did a good work in . 
starting aright the lives of many of our useful citizens. 

In the Autumn of 1826, Mr. Ebenezer Sharpe came to the town, with bis fam- 
ily, from Kentucky; and, in November of that year established a schjol in the - 
school-room of the old Presbyterian Church, on Pennsylvania street, between 
Market and Ohio. Mr. Sharpe at once took a position as a citizen of the first order - 
of merit, and a teacher of rare ability and worth. He was a man qf culture and 
accomplishments; and, by his excellent qualifications as a teacher, gave tone to • 
popular education in the minds of the public. Many of our most estimable citizens 
are indebted to his moral and religious counsels, as well as to his instructions in 
literature and science, for their success in after life. He was well adapted to lay 
broad and deep the foundation of a popular system of education. In his schools 
duties he was assisted by his son, Thomas H. Sharpe, now living, an honored and 
well-known citizen of Indianapolis. 

At a later period, in 1830 and after, Thomas D. Gregg taught an excellent 
school on the corner of Market and Delaware streets. 

Rev. Wm. A. HoUiday will be well remembered as a worthy and successful 
teacher. 

After the County Seminary was flniahed on University square, a series of ex-- 
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eellent schools were Uaght there, from 1845 to 1854, under the charge of Jamee S. 
Kemper, Ehenerer Domont, J. P. Safford, Benjamin L. Lang, E. P. Cole, and other 
snocessful teachers. Daring thifi period there were also a number of other prirata 
schools of merit. 

How TBI Public Schools wkbk Startkd. — It was not until the Winter of 
1846-7 that any attempt waa made to establish a system of free schools for the 
eity. The measures then taken grew by slow degrees, until six years afterward 
a free school was opened for two months ; but it waa nine years after the initiatory 
steps were taken before free schools for the full school year were actually es- 
tablished. 

From the Report of the Trustees of the Public Schools, for the school year end- 
ing September, 1866, we extract the following "historical sketch of the schools:*' 

** During the LegisUtiTe session of 1846-7, the first city charter, prepared by 
the late Hon. Oliver H. Smith, for the town of Indianapolis, was introduced into the 
-Cteneral Assembly. It would have passed without opposition as a matter of coursa 
•ad courtesy, had not a well-known member from this town, Mr. S. V. B. Noel, 
presented as an amendment Section 29, which provided that the City Conocil should 
be instructed to lay off the city into suitable school districts, to provide by ordinance 
for school buildings, and the appointment of teachers and superintendents ; and, 
further, that the Council should be authorized to levy a tax for school purposes, of 
:not exceeding one-eighth of one per centum of the sssessment. 

**The amendment met with a vigorous and determined opposition from several 
influential members, * * whose arguments carried weight; and the amendment 
was in peril, when a prudent and useful member, who advocated all sides on vexed 
-questions, moved to still further amend by providing that no tax should be levied 
unless so ordered by a vote of a majority of the town, at the ensuini; April elec- 
tion, when the ballots should be marked ' Free Schools,* and * No Free Schools.' 

" The charter, thus amended, became a law. 

** An animated contest ensued ia the town, and at the first charter election the 
School question became the overshadowing issue. The opposition was thin and 
noisy. The friends of free schools were quiet, but resolute ; and on the day of 
election were by no means sanguine of the result. 

** A citizen, who was to a considerable degree a representative of the learning, 
jurisprudence and capital of the town, the late venerable and eminent Judge Black- 
ford, was earnestly cheered as he openly voted a ballot endorsed * Free Schools.' 
The cause of impartial education triumphed by an overwhelming majority. 

** The population of Indianapolis was then about six thousand. City lots and 
building material were cheap and abundant ; but the valuation of property was 
low, and twelve and a half cents on a hundred dollars produced but a slender rev- 
•enue. The proceeds of the tax were carefully husbanded, and economically in- 
Tested, from time to time, in school lots and buildings. Lots were purchased and 
•houses built in seven wards of the city, and teachers appointed, who received their 
limited compensation from the patrons of the schools. 

Thk Public Schooub, raoM 1853 to 1871. — <* For a period of six years the 

records show payments made by the city treasurer for lots and buildings, but none 

for teachers' salaries. Previous to 1853, the schools were managed by trustees in 

•each of the school districts into which the city was divided. The schools had no 

•central head, and no organisation outside of the several districts. In January, 

1853, the Council appointed Measn. H. P. Cobnm, Calvin Fletcher and H. F. West, 
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the first Board of Trustees for the city schools. At their first meeting, March 18, 
1853, thej elected ten teachers for the city schools, and ordered that thej receiYt 
$2.25 a scholar for the term, to be paid by the parent or guardian. April 8, 1853, 
it was ordered that the sixth ward lot be graded. It is interesting to note that 
thirteen years elapsed before the grade was made. April 25, 1853, the first free 
schools were opened for a session of two months. On this date a code of rules and 
regulations, prepared and reported by CaWin Fletcher, was adopted. These rulea 
were comprehensiye and well matured, and ooostitnte the basis of the code now 
ID force in the schools. May 14, 1853, occurs the first record of the payment of 
salaries to teachers. 

« From this time forward, the receipts from city taxation and the State school 
fund, by slow degrees increased, and the schools flourished and grew in favor with 
all good citizens. 

"Early in 1855, Mr. Silas T. Bowen was appointed superintendent of tho 
schools, with instructions to visit and spend a day in each school every month, and 
to meet the teachers every Saturday for review of the work done, instruction ia 
teaching, and classification. His contract with the Board called for about one-third 
of his time in the discharge of these and other duties. It is clear, from the ardu- 
ous labor performed, that the schools got the best of this bargain. 

" March 2, 1856, Mr. George B. Stone was appointed superintendent. All bii 
time was g^ven to the schools, and they were conducted with vigor and success. 
• 99 The schools were fully and generously sustained by the public. The 
revenue, in great part derived from local taxation, was sufficient to sustain them 
prosperously daring the full school year. But this period was of short duration. 
Early in 1858, the Supreme Court of the State decided that it was unconstitutional 
for cities and towns to levy and collect taxes for the payment of tuition. The 
effect was most disastrous. It deprived the city schools of the principal part of 
their revenue, and in spite of generous efforts on the part of a portion of the pub- 
lic, the free-school graded system, which had taken ten years to build up, waa 
destroyed at a blow. The superintendent and many of the teachers emigrated to 
regions where schools were, like light and air,— common and free to all ; with no 
constitutional restrictions or judicial decisions warring against the best interests of 
the people. 

" Then commenced the dark age of the public schools The school-houses were 
rented to such teachers as were willing, or able from scant patronage, to pay a small 
pittance for their use. The State fund was only sufficient to keep the schools ope& 
one feeble free quarter each year; and, in 1859, even this was omitted for want of 
money. ••••••••• 

At length the Legislature made provision for more efficient and prosperous schools 
and fuller taxation for their support. 

" During the last five years, the schools have been rapidly gaining in length of 
term, and in general prosperity and usefulness. We cannot here give even a con- 
densed statement of the successive steps by which this improvement has been ac- 
complished. The schools, during the last two years, have been in session the usual 
school year of thirty-nine weeks. Considering the ten years required to develop 
an efficient system of schools, previous to the judicial blotting-out, and the slow 
growth of the nine subsequent years, it is hoped that no further disaster will occur 
to set them back another decade, but that they may go on increasing in strength 
and vigor, and each succeeding year be stronger and better than the last." 

In April, 1854, an enumeration of the school population was taken by order of 
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tbe Board of Trustees. Th% nomber of persons in the city between the ages of five 
and twentj-one was found to be three thousand and fifty-three. At that time there 
were enrolled in the schools eleven hundred and sixty pupils, with an average daily 
attendance of eight hundred and one, nearly equally divided between the then 
seven wards of the city. There were also in attendance at the High School in the 
Old Seminary, on University square, one hundred and fifteen pupils, under the 
charge of Mr. K P. Cole as principal, who enjoyed the moderate salary of $250 a 
quarter. 

The course of study in the high school was about the same as in the A and B 
intermediate grades of the present day, and embraced instruction only in reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, geography, and grammar. 

The above is the first record to be found, as regards either the school population, 
enrollment, attendance, or the grading of pupils. The public school ststisticfl, 
therefore, date back from the present time only seventeen years. 

During ten of those years, ft'om 1853 to 1863, the record is very imperfect, in 
respect of the working and grading of the schools and the enrollment and attend- 
ance of pupils. It is impossible to learn, with any accuracy, how many pupils were 
in the schools, or what methods of instruction were carried out. 

All the material facts to be found of record are embraced in tbe table of the 
statistics of the schools appended to this sketch. From April, 1857, to May, 1858, 
a period of thirteen months, the minute book of the School Board shows no record 
whatever. 

In June, 1858, the Trustees ordered their first levy for school purposes, of fifteen 
cents on the hundred dollars of valuation, for the purpose of building school houses 
and for the current expenses of the schools. In December of the same year, the 
Trustees resolved that, *' as circumstances have occurred since the levy of the above 
tax, making it difficult for tbe tax-payers to meet the requisition in full; and where* 
as the building in tbe northwestern part of the city can be postponed ; therefore, 
resolved that the County Treasurer be instructed to collect but seven and one-half, 
instead of fifteen cents, of that levy." The school-house alluded to, the new Fourth 
ward house, was commenced seven years, and finished nine years, after the above 
action of the Board. 

During the long vacation of the schools, for the two years ending February, 
I860, the school property was cared for, and the School Board exercised some super- 
vision over the private schools, which were kept in the rented school-houses. The 
quarterly rental of ten to thirty dollars a term for the small and large buildings, 
was moderate ; but the payments were more moderate, as the schools receiv ed but 
limited patronage, and tbe rents were generally either excused or unpaid. 

In June, 1858, Mr T. J. Yater was employed to care for the school property ; 
and in September of the same year, James Greene was appointed School Director, 
at a salary of $250 a year during vacation, and $500 a year during *' term time," 
when he was to give one-half of his time to the schools. 

The school fund fell to its lowest ebb in June, 1858, when the balance in the 
city treasury, belonging to the schools, was $28.98. In April, 1859, there was in 
the Treasury $3,547, for the current expenses of the schools, being the proceeds of 
the levy of 1858; and in June, $3,877, belonging to the tuition fund, and available 
for teachers' salaries. The opening of the schools, however, was postponed until 
February, 1860, in order that the free schools might then remain open twenty-two 
weeks. Twenty-nine teachers were appointed, at salaries ranging from $50 to $100 
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« •quarter. Of those then selected but one now remains in the schools — Miss Elisa 
Ford, the accomplished principal of the Ninth district. 

The average professional life, in this most oseful vocation, is lees than ten 
years ; few die, but nearly all resign. 

In August, 186C, the City Council ordered the removal of the old, decaying 
County Seminary building, on University square. The High iSohool had for some 
years been abandoned, but its home was now destroyed. 

November 26, 1860, the schoois were reopened for the session of 1860-61, wiUi 
twenty-nine teachers ; -among them Miss Ford and Miss Alice Gray, of the present 
corps. 

In June, 1861, the drst Board of Trustees, elected by the people, one from 
«ach ward, organised. 

After the close of the Winter session in 18^, the free schools were not reopened 
until February 3, 1862. They then continued in session for a period of twenty-two 

Professor Geo. W. Hoss was appointed School Director, to serve daring the 
echool term, giving one-half his time ie the schools, at a salary of -$500 per annum. 
Twenty-nine teachers were appointed, at the following rates of pay, being an in- 
crease on the previous salaries.: Principals of grammar schools, $150 a term of 
eleven weeks ; assistants of same, $75. Principals of intermediate departments, 
$75 to $85 a term ; and teachers in the primary schools, $50 to $68. The aggre- 
gate compensation of teachers for the two terms was $4,658. The name of Miss 
Nebraska Cropsey, the present competent principal of the primary departments of 
the schools, first appears on the roll of teachers for 1862. 

Owing to the pressure of taxation, by reason of the war of the rebellion, the 
annual levy, made in March, 1862, was reduced to three cents on each one hundred 
dollars valuation, and thirty cents on each poll. 

The same Spring, by order of the Trustees, shade-trees were planted on all the 
school property ; and the present appearance of the grounds, and the summer 
shade, promoting the comfort and well-being ef the pupils «nd teachers, attest that 
the measure was useful and well timed. 

In October of this year Professor Hoss was appointed Superintendent. He was 
required to give one-fourth of his time to the schools, for the quarterly pay of 
$62.50; and never was a modest salary more industriously earned. 

The next term of the schools opened in November, 1862, with twenty-eight 
teachers. The salaries were fixed at the following prices '* for each day's services 
actually rendered " : Principals of grammar schools, $2.50 per day; assistants, $1; 
principals of the Ist, 3d, 4tb, 6th and 7th wards, (onestory buildings), $1.25 
per day ; principals of the 1st, 2d, 5th and 8th wards, (two-story buildings), $1.50 
per day; primary and secondary principals, $1.10; and all assistants, 85 cents a 
day. A few months later an increase of twenty per cent, on the above salaries 
was voted. 

In the 8j>riDg of 1863 the Trustees levied a tax of fifteen cents on the $100. 
The pay-roll of twenty-nine teachers, for the quarter ending May 2, 1863, amounted 
to $2,834. 

In May, 1863, a new Board of nine Trustees, elected by the people, organiaed. 
and in August following elected twenty-nine teachers, with salaries varying but 
little from those of the previous year. The schools opened for theeession of 1863-4 
«n the first Monday of September, 1863. 

On the 29th of August, the Trustees, by resolution, defined ast length the dutiei 
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of SuperiBieadent, fixed the salary at $1,(KH) a year, and elected to the 
feasor A. C. Shortridge. The woDderftil growtli, vigor and socoess of the schoolar 
during the last eight years, show how pmdeot waa the selection, and how efficiently 
Professor Shortridge has discharged the datios of this impertaat trust. 

From this time forward the income arising flrom special taxation, and the ap- 
portionment from the State Tnition Fund, rapidly increased ; so- that the schools,, 
although the number of pupils multiplied with each succeeding year, were still 
keptepen during the usual school year of thirty-nine weeks. 

In August, 1864, the High School, which died out in the crash of 1858^ waa 
again organized in the school-house on the comer of Vermont and New Jersey 
streets, and placed in charge of W. A. Bell, the present Principal, at a salary of 
$900 a year. 

In the Spring of 1862V, the income ftrom the Special Fund was $15,983, and from 
the Tuition Fund, $14,48^. In April of that year, under the new Common School 
Law of the State, a Board of three Trustees was elected by the Common Couneil»- 
and organised on the 23d day of May. 

In Jnly, the School Board adopted plans for two new school-honses, with capac- 
ity for one thousand pupils ; one on the comer of Michigan and Blackford streets,, 
and the other on the comer of Vermont and DaTidson streets ; and appointed Joseph 
Cnrzun, who designed the buildings, as architect and superintendent. One or 
these buildings was completed and opened in the Winter, and the other early in 
the Spring, of 1867. The two buildings^ fitted and ftiraished complete, with endoa- 
ores and out-bnildings, cost $71,000. 

In Febraary, 1866, the lot, 223 by 160 feet, on Fnion street, on which the Sixtb 
district house was afterward built, was bought at a eoat of $5,50d. 

The same month, the first Board of Visitors was appointed by the Trustees^ 
two competent persons beiog selected from each ward of the city. Their serTicea- 
were cheerfully rendered, and their periodical visits t» the schools did much to ac* 
quaint the public with the movements and progress of tiie schools, and to stimulate 
both teachers and pupils to increased diligence. 

In June, 1866, the largely increased attendance in the schools, and the urgent 
want for more school>room, warranted the Board in making the annual levy for 
building and current expenses, to the full amoant allowed by law, via : 25 cents on- 
$100 Taluation of property, and 50 cents on each poll. 

The same season the salaries were ordered, as follows : Superintendent, $2,000 ; 
Principal of the High School, $l,2S0 ; Teacher of Vocal Music, $1,500 ; and Teach- 
ers of the Ward Schools, from $400^ to $625 per annum. Thirty-nine teachers were- 
employed. 

Sarly in the Fall of 1866, an «*^ Annual Report of the Public Schools, for the^ 
year ending September 1, 1866 " was published in a pamphlet of ninety-feur pages. 
It contains much useful information with regard to the schools, statistics of perma- 
nent Talue, and a rtswne of the early history of the schools ; to which we are 
indebted for many of our facts. 

In January, 1867, the first Eyening Schools were established, and haTc been 
continued during the Winter months to the present time. These schools haTo 
accomplished great good ; but the attendance has not been at all equal to the needs 
of the class most requiring such priTileges. 

In December, the Second Presbyterian Church property, on the corner of Mar- 
ket and Circle streets, was purchased for the Hig^ School^ and for the officea of th* 
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Trustees and Superintendent. The cost of tbe property, refitted and famished 
for its new nsee, was $18,000. 

In February, 1866, a Training School was organized in the new Fourth district 
school-house. Miss A. P. Funnelle, a graduate of the Model School, of Oswego, 
19. T., and of the N. T. State Normal School, at Albany, was appointed principal. 
The object of this school was,, to furnish persons desiring situations as teachers In 
the Indianapolis schools with the requisite instruction and training in tbe whole 
science and art of Education, so as to fit them to successfully perform their duties in 
any primary or intermediate grade. The results accomplished by the culture and 
discipline of this school have been most satisfactory. 

In the report for 1869, the Superintendent says : 

" The good influences of our Training School haye permeated every part of oar 
school system. Not a single one of the flve thousand pupils, from the senior class 
of the High School, to the lowest primary grade, hss failed to receive, directly or 
indirectly, some of the benefits of its organisation. Twelve young ladies graduated 
the first year, fourteen the second, eleven the third, and ten the fourth ; making a 
total of forty-seven, all of whom at once became teachers in the public schools ; thus 
securing earnest, cultivated, and thoroughly competent teachers, for the most part 
brought up by our own firesides and in our own homes, and educated in our com- 
mon schools." 

Owing to want of room suitable for the purpose, the Training School was not 
continued /or the year 1870-71, but it is understood it will be recommended for the 
year 1871-2. 

Immediately after the dedication of the new school-house on Michigan and 
Blackford streets, the old Fourth Ward House, on Market street was assigned to 
the use of Oplored Schools, but without provision for the payment of teachers, as 
the law establishing such school had not then been enacted. 

June 16, 1867, a report from the School Trustees was presented to the Common 
Council, reconunending a supplementary levy by the city of ten cents on the hun- 
dred dollars, for tuition. In this report it was estimated that the annual expense for 
teachers' salaries, for the next year, would be $40,000; while the annual revenue 
derived from the State fund was about $20,000. The levy called for was adopted 
by the Council. 

In September,' 1868, the new building on Union street, in the Sixth Ward, 
which had been commenced in the spring of 1867, was opened for the reception of 
pupils. This School House was built from the designs, and under the superintend- 
ence, of Joseph Curzon, and has capacity for eight hundred and forty pupils, 
(though by crowding all its space and seating the attic story, nearly one thousand 
pupils have been admitted.) Its cost, including enclosure, furniture and out-build- 
ings, was $44,000. 

In August, 1868, sixty-eight teachers, and in July, 1869, sevMity-six teachers, 
were elected to positions in the Schools. 

In April, 1869, a new Board of Trustees, elected by the Common Council, or- 
ganised. The usual full levy was made by tbe Board in August, and the Council 
was petitioned for a supplementary levy of eleven cents, and twenty-five cents on 
each poll. 

The report to Council showed an expenditure for instruction of $44,470 for the 
year just closed, and an estimated cost for teachers' wages for the year 1869-1870, 
ef $55,000. 

In October, 1869, a lot one hundred and eighty-eight by one hundred and nine* 
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ty-eight feet, on ihe corner of Walnut and Delaware street*, was purchased for tlie 
sum of $18,000, and the old Second Ward School House property sold for $9,000. 

Measures were immediately taken to build a suitable School House on the new 
lot. Enos and Huebner were selected as architects. The erection of the building 
was vigorously prosecuted, and it was finally opened for the reception of pupils 
during the winter of 1871. It is, like the Sixth District House, four stories high, and 
has capacity for 728 pupils. Its cost, including all fixtures, improyements, enclo- 
sures and furniture, was $70,000. , 

In the Fall of 1869, the *< Eighth Annual Report of the Public Schools, for the 
year ending August 31, 1869," a Tolume of one hundred and thirty-nine pages, was 
published. This report contains much yaluable information with regard to the 
schools and a full record of their movements during that year. 

In a report of the School Board to the Common Council, of June 18, 1870, we 
find the following compact exhibit, to which we add the statement for 1871. There 
were, at the close of the school years ending with the dates mentioned, the follow- 
ing results: 



T^ar SndlnK 


Paplls in the Schools. 


AnnoAl Co«t for Taltlon 


Namber of Teachers. 


June, 1868, 
»» 1869, 
" 1870, 
" 1871, 


4,949 
5,160 
5,795 
6,449 


$34,007 
44,470 
54,092 
60,480 


62 

78 

29 

108 



During the school year commencing September, 1869, schools for colored pupils 
were established in the old Fourth and Sixth Ward school-houses. The schools 
rapidly filled up with pupils, eager to learn ; and the accommodations becoming too 
small, the capacity of the Fourth ward house was doubled, by the addition of a 
second story, during the Summer of 1870. An Evening School for colored youth 
was also opened during the Winter of 1871, and was popular and very fully attended. 

The Evxvinq Schooia. — ^October 31, 1870, the Superintendent reported a 
total number of three hundred and seventeen pupils attending the Night Schools 
for the Winter of 1869-70. The average number was one hundred and sixty-one; 
and the cost, $507 — being $1.59 each on the enrollment, and $3.15 on the aver- 
age attendance. The previous year the cost was $2.15 per capita on the number 
enrolled, and $1.10 on the average number. 

From an unpublished report ef the School Board we extract the following re- 
marks with regard to the Evening Schools : 

** Their instructions have been eminently useftil to a class of persons who have 
no other opportunities for obtaining useful learning; but their numbers should be 
largely increased from that class of untaught boys and girls, who, as at present sit- 
uated, are subjected to the worst infiuences during the long nights of Winter. The 
Evening Schools have been even too respectable : containing few youth who are not 
of confirmed steady and industrious habits. We earnestly commend these schools 
to all good citizens, as worthy of their best endeavors to increase the interest in them, 
by ft^uent visitations, and to add to their numbers by solicitations, watchfulness, 
and missionary effort among those young persons who can hardly escape becoming 
bad citizens, unless rescued by the influences thrown around them in these schools, 
by exciting a thirst for knowledge which shall overcome the fascinations of idleness 
^mA vice." 
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Thx New Gbowth or the City Schools — Dates back onlj seyen years, to 
the sobool year 1863-4, previous to which time, as will be seen, the schools were 
feebly supported, and kept open as free schools but a short period in each year. 

Seven years ago, there were in the city not less than nine thousand persons of 
legal school age, while there was room in the schools for less than fourteen hundred. 
Not a school-house in the city was well adapted to school purposes, or to the best 
approved graded system of conducting schools. No complete classification was 
possible. The school-houses were generally badly ventilated, uncomfortably seated, 
and some of them were situated on low and unwholesome sites. More than fifty 
per cent, of the children between six and fifteen years had no room in the schools. 

At that time, and previously, a modest tax of three to fifteen cents was levied, 
which yielded scarcely more than enough revenue to cover current expenditures, 
without any considerable balance for building purposes. With half the children 
of the city practically excluded from school privileges, and no possibility of mate- 
rial relief without a much larger fund and more and better school-houses, the bur- 
den and responsibility resting upon the school ofSoers were very great. The work 
neglected or delayed during many previous years had to be crowded into a short 
period, beside the necessities of the hour. 

The time, during the closing years of an exhausting war, was not propitious 
for heavy and unusual taxation. But the Trustees did not hesitate to use, to the 
utmost limit of the law, all the power in their hands to remedy the evil. During 
this period, additional permanent room and seats were provided in new buildings, 
and by rearrangement of the old, for thirty-six hundred pupils, at an expense ef 
about $186,000; yet, even now, the most urgent, pressing duty devolved upon the 
school officers is to provide for not less than fifteen hundred pupils, who are needing 
the advantages afforded by our schools, but are prevented for want of room. 
While the schools have thus largely increased in accommodation, the need has aug- 
mented in even greater ratio. We know of but two ways, in this rapidly-growing 
city, for preventing increased expenditure on account of the schools, from year to 
year : First, by permitting the schools to become feeble and unpopular, so that the 
children will stay out ; secondly, by providing no further accommodations, so that 
they cannot get in. 

The Public School Funds. — ^The revenue for the support of the Indian- 
apolis Public Schools is derived from two separate and distinct funds. 

First, the Tuition Fund. This fund is derived, in part, from the general 
school fund of the State, and in part by taxation under the provisions of the Com- 
mon School law of the State, and is apportioned to the different counties by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, on the basis of the number of persons of 
legal school age (six to twenty-one years) in each county. The (bounty Auditors, 
on the same basis, apportion the fdnd to the different towns and cities of each 
county. 

Under the provisions of the law the counties which are richest in children 
receive the largest revenue. The effects of this apportionment on the county of 
Marion will be seen by the fallowing table : 
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DATl. 


Amoant of tcbool rev- 
enve ooUaet«<l in Hftrion 
Gouaty. 


AB*t apportk»Md to 
MarioB Coimtj. 


H«t loM to Marion Oo. 
aader tho i^porttoBai^t. 


October, 1869 


$62,693 
12,912 
69.231 
13,739 


$35,662 I 

10,532 5 

40,710 \ 

' 10,943/ 


$29,411 
21,317 


May, 1870..... 

October. 1870 






Total for two years 


$148,575 


$97,847 


$50,728 



Oyer thirty per ceat. of the School revenae collected in this ebunty under the 
State tax, is distribated over the State, and aids in educating the yooth of poorer 
counties. Perhaps, however, there is no basis of apportionment more equitable 
than that of the school population, provided the census of persona of legal school 
age is fairly taken in all parts of the State. There are reports of irregularitiea 
and frauds in some localities in the taking of this census, which, if true, make the 
apportionment most unjust and oppressive ; and the unequal distribution is contrary 
to the intent and meaning of the law. 

The Tuition Fund in this city is not limited to the revenue derived from the 
above apportionment, but is complemented by local taxation for teachers' salaries. 
This tax hits heretofore, since 1867, been levied by the Common Council ; but here- 
after, under the provisions of the law approved March 3, 1871, the authority for all 
supplementary taxation will rest with the Beard of School Commissioners. 

The second source of revenue for the City Schools is the Special School 
FuxD. 

This Fund can be used only for the current expenses of the schools, including 
sehool lots, buildings, repairs, fuel, and all items of expenditure except teachers' 
salaries. It is derived from a tax levied by the Trustees and placed upon the 
county duplicate, of *' not exceeding 25 cents on each $100 of valuation, and 50 
cents on each polL" The amount of revenue raised by this tax is fully stated in 
the general table of statistics annexed. 



Ths School Officxbs. — From 1853 until the spring of 1861 the Trustees were 
elected by the Common Council. From 1861 to 1865, owing to a change in the 
law, the Trustees were elected by the people, one from each ward. In 1865 the law 
was again amended, and the Trustees were elected by the Council, until the passage 
of a law, approved March 3, 1871, providing for a Board of School Commissioners, 
to be elected by the people, one from each " School District" At present the school 
districts are the nine wards, but the Commissioners are authorized to re-district the 
city for school purposes. They are also authorized to levy such additional taxes as 
may be necessary for the efficiency of the schools, and to provide suitable build- 
ings. 

The annual report of receipts and expenditures of school revenue b made by 
the School Board to the County Commissioners, with whom all accounts and 
Touchers are filed and settlement made in March of each year. 

The Superintendent of the Schools is the acting executive officer of the Board 
of Trustees or Commissioners. He is entrusted with the general organization and 
management of the Schools. The School Board elect the teachers annnally, bat all 
reports from them with regard to their duties, or the condition of their schools, are 
made to the Principals, or directly to the Superintendent, who is responsible for 
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the efficient grading and successful working of the whole. The Superintendent is 
assisted by two Principals, one for all the schools north of Washington street, and 
one for the schools south of that street. There is an additional Principal, who has 
the general superTision of instruction in the Primary grades. There is also a 
teacher for all the schools in each of the departments, of vocal music, drawing and 
gymnastics. A' competent mechanic is also employed, who has general charge of 
supplies and of all minor repairs to the school property. As the value of the school 
property exceeds $300,000, it requires constant attention and care. The judicious 
custody of this valuable estate, situated as it is in twelve different locations of the 
city, keeping it in repair, fit for its uses, comfortable for the children, and free from 
unnecessary wear and tear, form no small part of the duties of the School Trustees. 

Classification of the Schools. — The schools are divided into three Depart- 
ments — Primary, Intbrmediatk, and High School. Each Department is sub- 
divided into four Grades, known, counting in order from the least advanced, as 
D, 0, B and A, Primary; D, C, B and A, Intermediate; and the 'First, Second, 
Junior, and Senior years of the High School. 

The regular time required to complete the course of study in each department 
is four years, and for each grade one year. The twelve grades, from D, Primary, 
through the Senior year of the High Sshool, will therefore occupy twelve years. A 
pupil commencing in the Primary at six years of age, would, if "in course," grad- 
uate from the High School at eighteen. Many ambitious and industrious pupils are 
able to pass the examioations and finish their grades in a shorter period. Some 
rare pupils can pass two grades a year; more can accomplish three grades in two 
years. But without "cramming" or overwork, any ordinary child can finish the 
regular course within the time prescribed. "All the scholars in the same grade in 
the different schools are pursuing like studies at the same time, and all are supposed 
to be equally anxious, at the next annual or semi-annual examination, to graduate 
into the grade next higher." 

The Methods of Imstructioii. — If our Common School System is a machine, 
it is a self-adjusting invention, and adapts itself to the wants of the individual child 
as well as to the requirements of the mass of children. The individuality of each 
pupil is preserved, and yet all in each grade work in accord and harmony in the 
same general routine of study. The key-stone of the system is the idea that the 
child teuches himself. He is neither taught, instructed nor „ crammed." His 
teacher directs his attention from one object of interest to another. He is so led that 
he observes, thinks and comes to correct conclusions by the exercise of his own 
powers. What is learued is thoroughly learned, because it is thought out, not con- 
ned by rote. That teacher is most successful whose power is greatest in securing 
the attention and directing the observation of the pupil. 

The Ranqe of Instructioh — Primart Department.— 7!^ First Year^ the 
pupils learn objects first, then words representing and describing objects. They 
next learn to read, and afterward to spell, both by letter and sound. The slate is 
introduced in the beginning, and the pupil learns to print, to write and to combine 
numbers, by the use of objects. He also learns the size, form color and uses of 
familiar objects, and the simple elements of drawing, both inventive and by imi- 
tation. Physical exercises, of a few minutes duration, occurring at stated periods 
during each day's session, are commenced this year and continued through the years 
in all the grades. 
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The Second Year, — Reading, writing and spelliog are continued. The words of 
the spelling lesson are written on the slate. Lessons in language are introduced, 
and further progress is made in numbers and drawing. 

The Third Year. — ^The pupil now reads fluently and nnderstandingly, and 
both tells and writes readily in his own language the substance of his reading les- 
sons. Writing, both on slate and paper, is continued, and spelling is advanced. 
The four fundamental rules of arithmetic, where rebults do not reach thousands, 
are studied. Drawing is continued, and progressive lessons in language, geogra- 
phy, plants, animals, and objects. 

The Fourth Year, — Reading, spoiling, definition, sentence-making, writing, 
geography, arithmetic, oral lessons in language, natural history, inventive and map 
drawing, are the leading exercises of the year. 

Ihtbrmkdiate DBPARTiaNT. — The Firtt Year, reading is further advanced in 
the number and difficulty of the objects read, and pupils answer questions based on 
the lessons. ' They spell all important words in their reading lessons and several 
hundred selected words and a limited number of pages from the spelling book in 
ose; and the above, together with punctuation, definition, penmanship, arithmetic, 
abbreviations, geography, map drawing, inventive drawing, compositions, with 
oral instruction in language, and classification of plants, are the principal studies 
of the year. 

The Second Year, — The saipe general exercises by advanced steps are contin- 
nned. The intermediate arithmetic and the first book of algebra are completed 
and reviewed, and considerable advance made in the second book of geography ; 
further progress is made in map drawing and in composition. Oral arithmetic, 
with progressive lessons in language and miscellaneous topics, and drawing of leaves, 
plants, curved lines, etc., are continued. 

The Third Year. — Reading is further advanced, and the pupil is required to 
explain the reading lessons and answer questions based on them. Spelling, punctu- 
ation, definition, arithmetic to per centage, and penman&hip are continued, and Guy- 
ot's Ck)mmon Geography is completed and reviewed. Cutter's First Book of Physi- 
ology is completed and reviewed. The practice of £nglish composition, from inci- 
dents, or elements, given by the teacher, continues ; and the important lessons in 
language, which, by this time, have become a thorough elementary analysis of the 
English tongue, are mad^ a leading part of the course. 

The Fourth Year. — The fourth reader and the spelling book are completed. 
Three hundred selected words are spelled ; and five hundred are defined and placed 
correctly in English sentences. Arithmetic is continued to mensuration. A text- 
book on grammar, following and illustrating the. language lessons, is completed 
and reviewed. Anderson's grammar-school history of the United States is com- 
pleted and reviewed. The analysis of the language, with compositions, is contin- 
ued. The pupil, having thoroughly mastered the above course, is prepared for 

Thb High School. — The Firat Year. — The range of instruction embraces 
algebra, Latin, German, the science of common things, composition, book keep- 
ing, reading and spelling, and advanced English grammar, aEd a further analysis 
of Language. 

The Second Year. — Reading and spelling, arithmetic, Latin or German, the 
the analysis of English words. United States history, book-keeping, natural his- 
tory, and geometry, are the most important exercises. 

The Junior Year, — This, and the succeeding year, the studies are more or less 
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electiye, and embrace a course io geometry, trigonometry, physiology, Latin, Ger- 
man, uniTersal history, natural philosophy, English grammar, botany, and physical 
geography. Bhetorical exercises and composition are continued. 

The Senior Year. — The range of studies embraces physical geography, rhetoric, 
chemistry, Latin, French, Constitution of the United States^ astronomy, mental 
philosophy, English literature, and geology, together with regular exercises in com- 
position and declamation. 

Musical Instruction. — In February, 1866, instrnction in vocal music was 
introduced as one of the regular branches of education, and was placed under 
the control of Mr. George B, Loomis, who has continued in charge of this impor- 
tant department to the present time. Ail the pupils are taught to sing, and the 
more advanced pupils to read music. 

The primary teachers are instructed by the music teacher in the art of teaching 
music, and by them daily instruction is given to their pupils. In grades above 
the primary the work is done ezoluaiyely by the teacher of music, who gi?es to 
each school, in most of the buildings, two half hour lessons each week, and, owing 
to the number of rooms, but one in some of the intermediate grades. The benefits 
of the instruction in vocal music during the last five years, are abundantly recog- 
nized by all who are acquainted with the progress of the schools. 

The High School. — This important school is worthy of especial care by rea- 
son of its eminent province, as the cap-stone of our school system. Five thou- 
sand pupils in the lower schools look to this institution as the summit of their 
ambition. Many never reach it, but all reach i(Aoard it. The present range of 
study will be seen above. 

To the minds of many friends of education) its course of instruction is incom- 
plete. The foundation is probably broad enough, but the structure built thereon 
admits of further improvement. One of the problems of our school system 
IB whether we shall go beyond the present limits. Must the city of Indianapolis 
forever say to her young men and young women, who have succesfally finished the 
four years course prescribed in the High School, and who have prepared a strong 
foundation for future useful acquirements : " This city can be of no further service 
to you in obtaining an education — go elsewhere? " 

Must these pupils, the pride and future hope of our city, be banished from 
home if they desire to complete a more liberal course of instruction 7 

In addition to the expense and other evils attending the removal of our culti- 
vated pupils from home, and the injustice, in that the rich can go and the poor can 
not, there is an additional grievance of no small moment. It is, that there is no 
course of study in our higher institutions of learning which fills out the course 
of our High School. That course is not designed, primarily, to fit our youth for 
the regular classes of a college course ; but to give them the greatest amount of prac- 
tical and useful knowledge, adapted to their wants in any position in life. As very 
few of its students have opportunity, or contemplate taking a regular college course 
after graduating at the High School, it was deelned best to incorporate into the 
studies of that school several important branches belonging to each collegiate year. 
Without this a majority of the pupils would have no opportunity of acquiring a 
knowledge of some of the most useful and indispensable principles of science, ethics 
and general literature ; in the absence of which the culture so much desired in the 
High School would be fragmentary and incomplete. 
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As the office of the Common School embnoef only that elementary instroetion 
which 18 indispensahle to all ; so the High School t hoold afford to the fall that 
higher education in science, art and literature, which gives special qualification for 
the more eminent and responsihle vocations in life. 

During the last two years Of the present oonrse the studies are in part deeHm. 
To these should he added from year to year, as needed, such other elective studies 
as may fit the pupil for his special life work. 

Indianapolis should he willing, able and proud, to prepare her pupils to enter 
the sharp competition of bnsiness life, and all the varied industries of this busy age, 
thoroughly fitted to achieve success and distinction. There should be a school of 
science and art, with a course thorough, rigid, exhaustive, and fully adequate to 
the instruction of students in the sciences and mechanic arts. 

The schools are always open to visitors. They belong to the public, and both 
school officers and teachers expect and desire citiiens and strangers to look into 
them at any time, l^he public are welcome at all hours ; and frequent visitations 
encourage both pupil and teacher. 

The appended statement presents in tabular form, all the important move- 
ments of the schools which can be found in the records for eighteen years, from 
1853 to 1871. We regret that for the first ten years the record is so incomplete. 
We also present an interesting exhibit showing the value of the school property 
and capacity of the buildings: 

Trustkxs ahd SuFBBiirTKKDBNTS TROM 1853 TO 1871. — From 1853 to 1861, 
the Board of Trustees was elected by the Common Council. From 1861 to 1864, 
the Board was elected by the people, one from each ward; and from 1865 to 1871, 
the Trustees were again appointed by the Council. In June, 1871, a Board of 
School Commissioners, one from each School District, was elected by the people. 

1853.— Henry P. Coburn, Calvin Fletcher, H. F. West. School Director— The 
City Clerk. 

1854.— H. P. Coburn, Calvin Fletcher, John B Dillon, William SheeU. Di- 
rector—The City Clerk. 

1855. — Calvin Fletcher, David Beaty, James M. Ray. School Superintendent 
—Silas T. Bowen. 

1856— Calvin Fletcher, David Beaty, D. Y. Culley. Superintendent— George 
B. Stone. 

1857. — D. v. Culley, N. B. Taylor, John Love. Superintendent — George B. 
Stone. 

1858-1859. — D.y. Culley, John Love, David Beaty. Director — James Greene. 

I860. — Caleb B. Smith, Lawrence li. Vance, Cyrus C. Hines. Director — 
James Greene. 

1861-1862. — Oscar Eendrick, D. V. Culley, James Greene, Thomas B. Elliott, 
James Sulgrove, Lewis W. Hasselman, Richard O'Keal. Director — Geo. W. Hoes. 

1863-1864.— James H. BeaU, D. V. Culley, I. H. Boll, Thomas B. EUiott, 
Lucien Barbour, James Sulgrove, Alexander Metiger, Charles Coulon, Andrew 
May, Herman Lieber. Superintendent — A. C. Shortridge. 

1865-1866-1867-1868— Thomas B. Elliott, William H. L. Noble, Clemens 
Yonnegut. Superintendent — A. C Shortridge. 

1869-1870.— William H. L. Noble, James C. Tohn, John B. Elder. Superin- 
tendent — A. C. Shortridge. 
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Trk School Pbopxbtt. — ^The estimated value of improyemeats includes build- 
ings, fences and furniture. 

JKrtt Diatrict School Hoiue — Comer ef Vermont and New Jersey streets. Ca- 
pacity for 232 pupils; value of lot and improvements, $13,500. 

Second Diatrict School Howe — Oorner of Delaware and Walnut streets. Ca- 
pacity for 728 pupils ; value of lot and improvements, $70,000. 

Third District School ffouee—'J^ew York street, between Illimois and Tennes- 
see. Capacity for 296 pupils; value of lot and improvements, $13,000. 

Fourth Dietrict School Houte — Market street, between West and California. 
Capacity for 220 pupils; value of lot and improvements, $10,500. 

Fourth Diatrict New School Houae — Corner of Michigan and Blackford streets, 
Capacity for 592 pupils ; value of lot and improvements, $38,000. 

Fifth Diatrict School Sbuae — Maryland street, between Mississippi and the 
Canal. Capacity for 280 pupils; value of lot and improvem'ents, $13,000. 

Fifth Diatrict New School Homae (<« Colony''— Root street, between West and 
White River. Capacity for 100 pupils; value of lot and improvements, $5,500. 

Sixth Diatrict School Houae — Pennsylvania street, between South and Merrill. 
Capacity for 110 pupils; value of lot and improvements, $10,000. 

Sixth Diatrict New School Houae — Union street, between Merrill and M[cCarty. 
Capacity for 848 pupils ; value of lot and improvements, $51,500. 

Seventh Diatrict School ffouae — East street, north of Louisiana. Capacity for 
112 pupils ; value of lot and improvements, $7,500. 

Eighth Diatrict School Houae — Virginia avenue, corner of Huron street. Ca- 
pacity for 396 pupils; value of lot and improvements, $15,500. 

Ninth Diatrict New School Houae— -OoTner of Michigan and Davidson streets. 
Capacity for 550 pupils ; value of lot and improvements, $38,000. 

Hiffh School Building — Corner of Circle and Market streets. Capacity for 2T0 
pupils; value of property, $25,000. 

Value of school property recently added to the city, $25,000. 

Total valuation, $33^,000. Total capacity of buildings, 4^734 pupils. 
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KOBTHWSSTSRN CHRISTIAN UNIVKB8ITT. 

The site of this institution is in the northeastern saburb of the city, near the 
terminus of the Street Railway, and about two miles from tbe Circle Park. It is 
conducted under the auspices of the Christian denomination. 

The charter of tbe University was granted by the General Assembly of Indi- 
ana in January, 1850, and provides for the formation of a joint stock company, 
with a capital of not loss than $95,000, nor more than $500,000 ; to be divided into 
shares of $100 each ; two-thirds of the amount of the stock to be eet apart for an 
endowment fund. Under this charter the requisite amount of stock was subscribed ; 
and in July, 1852, the company was organized by the election of the first Board of 
Directors. 

The institution was opened on the 1st of November, 1855 ; and has had a steady, 
sure growth. 

Tbe capital stock of the company now amounts to about $170,000; of which, 
in accordance with the charter, two-thirds is in the endowment fund, and is advan- 
tageously invested, so as to sustain the institution. 

The C(*llegiate year begins about the middle of September, and closes about the 
last of June; being divided into three terms of about thirteen weeks each. 

The system of instruction consists of a Collegiate Course of four years ; a-s 
Preparatory Course of two years, in which students are prepared for the collegiate ■ 
course; and a Primary Department, called the *< Academic Course," of which Mrs. 
£. J. Price is Principal. 

Tbe regular Course is substantially that of the oldest and most efficient Col- 
leges in the East. 

The Law Department was recently organized, and its first term commenced . 
the 16tb of January, 1871. This Department has three chairs, filled by Hon. Byron 
K. Elliott, Charles P. Jacobs, Esq., and Hon. Charles H. Test. 

The institution also has a Commercial Department, to qualify students forbusi-- 
ness pursuits; of which C. E. Hollenbeck, Esq., an accomplished teacher in this • 
important branch of instruction, is Principal. 

The Musical Department, in which students are taught the principles of vocal 
and instrumental musie, is under the charge of Prof H. J. Schonacker, a gentle- • 
man of superior qualifications as a musical instructor. 

The number of students in attendance during the present term is about three 
hundred. 

One of the first colleges in the Went to abandon the old-time policy of 
excluding female students from collegiate advantages was the Northwestern Chrit' 
iian University. During the year just closing about sixty female students have 
attended the University; and all its students enjoy equal rights, privileges and 
opportunities, irrespective of sex. 

There are four Societies, composed' of members of the institution, each having 
handsome halls : tbe Matbesian, Pythonian, Athenian (the members of which are - 
fbmale students,) and the Philocurian. Of these the first three are literary, and. 
the last is religious. 

The edifice, (of which a large pertion of the original design is yet unbuilt,) • 
is in the Gothic style of architecture. Its principal material is brick, handsomely 
trimmed with dressed stone, and the whole building is at onoe tasteful andl 
commodious. It is proposed to commence the erection of the remaining portions • 
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of the building, and so eompleie tho original design, during the present year ; 
which will make it perhaps the largest and most elegant college edifice in the 
West. The completed building will have the following dimensions: Length, 
three hundred and eighty feet; greatest depth, one hundred and forty feet; height, 
four stories. The site of the institution embraces an area of twenty-five acres, the 
whole forming a large and beautiful grove, within the corporate limits of the 
city, and valued at $100,000. Stately forest trees adorn the site and assist in mak- 
ing the institution pleasant and attractive — a persaasive and congenial spot to the 
student of even ordinary appreciation of beautiful surroondings. The value of 
the present boilding is about $75,000; that of the completed buildings will be 
more than double this amount. 

Faculty. — Bev. W. F. Black, A. M., President, and Profe<«or of Hebrew and 
Syriac ; W. M. Thrasher, A. M., Vice President, and Professor of Mathematics ; 
8. K. Hoshour, A. M., Professor of the Greek Language and Literature, and of Bib- 
lical Literature; A. Fairhurst, A. M., Professor of Natural Science; H. W. 
Wiley, A. M., M. D., Professor of the Latin Language and Literature ; Miss Cath- 
arine Merrill, A. M., Professor of English Literature, (Demia Butler chair;) M. 
Manny, A. M., Professor of French ; Professor H. J. Schonacker, Principal of the 
Musical Department ; Professor C. E. HoUenbeck, Principal of the Commercial 
Department; J. W. Lowber, A. B., Tutor in Greek; D. L. Thomas, A. B , Tutor 
in Latin ; E. T. Lane, A. B., Tutor in Latin ; J. Q Thomas, A. B., Tutor in Math- 
ematics; J. H. Eoberts, A. B^ Tutor in English Literature; Mrs. E. J. Price, 
Principal of the Academic I>epartment. Law Department, — Hon. Charles H. Test, 
Judge Byron K. Elliott, and Charles P. Jacobs, Esq., Professors. 

IKDIANAPOLIS YOUHQ LADIIS' INSTITUTI. 

This Institution is advantageously located, on the northeast corner of Penn- 
sylvania and Michigan streets 

The Institute was founded, and is conducted, by the Baptist denomination. It 
was founded in 1858, in the belief that there wss a need for such an institution 
under the aaspices of that denomination in this State; and that Indianapolis pos- 
sessed, in its extent and most accessible location, in its intellectual and social 
aspects, and in its healthfulness, the best adrant«ges for such an institition. The 
success of the enterprise has justified this belief and action of its founders. 

To establish the Institute a joint stock company, called the " Indianapolis Edu- 
^cational Association," was formed in 1858, who secured the above site. The Asso- 

• ciation being as yet without financial standing, it was found necessary that per- 
sonal credit be pledged for the fulfillment of the contracts entered into; and Revs. 

• J. B. Simmons and M. 6. Clarke, with Messrs. J. R. Osgood and James Turner, of 
this city, became personally responsible for the payment of $16,000, the purchase 
money, ten years from that time, with annual interest until maturity. The work 
of building up the Institute was at once vigorously begun. The Association gen- 
erously resolved that the proceeds of the t^chool, if any, should be devoted, after 
the school was placed on a firm foundation, to the gratuitous education of the 
daughters of indigent clergymen. The stockholders retained for themselves only 
the right to determine the general management of the Institute, without thought 

-of personal gain. 

Rev. Gibbon Williams, a man of large ej^perience and proven worth, was 
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selected as the General Superiotendent; and his daughter, Miss Emily Williams, 
an accomplished educator, was the first Principal of the Bchool. Under their 
direction, with the aid of very valuable assistants, the school advanced, with vary- 
ing fortunes, for four years. But its legitimate income was small. The money 
paid by subscribers was soon exhausted by accruing interest and necessary im- 
provements; and the work moved slowly, as such enterprises, however worthy^ 
are apt to do. 

In the year 1862, Rev. 0. W. Hewes, a graduate of Brown University, and a 
gentleman of nearly twenty years experience in public life, became virtually the 
proprietor of the school. Under the management of Professor Hewes, the Insti- 
tute prospered to such a degree that its accommodations soon became inadequate; 
and it was found necessary to enlarge the building, at a cost of nearly $8,000. 

Soon afterward the site was enlarged, at an additional cost of $5,000. In 1866, 
the growth and< prosperity of the institution demanded a further enlargement of 
the building, at a cost of $14,000: making the total cost of the buildings and site 
to that date, $53,000. 

The friends of the Institute take pleasure in knowing that all this expendi- 
ture has been eventually a profitable investment; for, leaving out of consideration 
the benefits of the enterprise as an instrument of education, the property would, 
to-day, bring an increase over what it has cost. 

On a beautiful site of one and one- fourth acres, in one of the most valuable 
localities in the city, the Association now have an institution of learning creditable 
to themselves and to the city. 

More than $40,000 have been paid on the property; and the Association 
expect soon to extinguish the remainder of the debt. 

Under the administration of Professor Hewes the Institute attained a high 
state of efficiency and popularity. It has graduated many accomplished young 
ladies, who furnish in their own attainments convincing evidences of the excel- 
lence of the Institution. 

The Trustees, not content with the success already secured, are laboring to 
increase the advantages and enhance the popularity of the Institute. They pro- 
pose that it shall no longer be conducted as a private enterprise in any sense ; feel- 
ing that it will be more largely useful when administered solely in the interest of 
the great cause of education. 

In the belief that educated ladies are better adapted to the duties of preceptors 
in female colleges, the Trustees engaged a corps of competent lady instructors; and 
now feel more fully justified than ever before in inviting patronage of their insti- 
tution, as one capable of satisfying in an eminent degree the requirements of a 
first class Female Oollege. 

In the language of Professor J. R. Boise, of the University of Ohioago, the condi- 
tions of a superior institute, ** which shall be as nearly like a well-regulated home 
as possible; where my daughter, above all, shall be safe; where she will be kindly 
treated; where only kind words are heard, and where courteous manners, without 
affectation, prevail; where the instruction in all branches of learning is thorough; 
and where Christian influences are constant and all-pervading, are very fully real- 
ized in the Young Ladies' Institute of Indianapolis." 

The Institute is at present under the control of the following 

Board of Trustees — Rev. Henry Day, President ; Samuel 0. Hanna, Secretary ; 
H. Enippenberg, Treasurer; E. 0. Atkins, Esq.; Rev. W. Elgin; K J. Foster, 
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Bsq^ John A. Ferguson, E«q^ Dr. H. C. liartin ; Anron McGrem, Esq^ J. B. Os- 
good, Sfq.; Wm. G. Smock, Esq. And the following 

Board of Instruetum — Rev. L. Hsyden, D. D., Saperintendeni; Mrs. IL J. P. 
Hayden, Principal; Miss C. F. Barney, Miss Bebecca I. Thompson, Miss H. M. 
Williams. Miss Esther Boise, Teacher of Ancient and Modem Languages; Mrs. 
Sarah S. Starling, Teacher of Painting, ete^ Miss Leonora Cole, Teacher of Music; 
Miss L. D. Hawley, Matron. 

BOM AH CATHOLIC 8CH00IA. 

8l JokMLB Academjf/or Oirls, under the charge of the Sisters of ProTidence of 
the Catholic Church, located at the comer of Tennessee and Georgia streets, was 
established in 1859. It is a graded school, conducted by Sister Ann Cecelia Buell, 
as Superior, and ten teac-hers. The course is comprehensive, including the usual 
English studies, practical mathematics, the various branches of natural science, 
French and German, music, drawing, etc The year is divided into two terms; 
beginning on the first Monday in September, and ending with the mon Ji of June. 
The school has now about three hundred and twenty-five pupils. 

8i. Jok'*'s School for Boyt, is conducted by the Brother » qf the Sacred Betrt; 
with Brother Aloysius, as Superior, assisted by five teachers. The average attend- 
anee is about two hundred. 

Saimt Manfe School for Boys has about one hundred pupils. 

Saint Mar^e Academy for Girls, is under the charge of the Sisters qfSi. Fronds; 
has seven teachers and about two hundred pupils. 

Sl Patrick's School for Boys, under the care of the Brothers of the Sacred Heart, 
has four teachers and one hundred and fifty pupils. 

Connected witn SL Patrick's parish is, also, the Novitiate of the Brothers of the 
Sacred Heart, a training school for teachers, open only to members of the Brother- 
hood ; having three preceptors and twenty students at thi- time. 

Si, Patrick's School for OirU, is conducted by Mrs. L. A. Kealing, and has 
aboot sixty pnpils. 

OBBMASf PROTESTANT PA£OCHIAL SCHOOLS. 

Zion*s church, one hundred and eighty pupils; St. Paul's (German Evangelical,) 
two hundred and forty pupils ; Secocd German Beformed, one hundred pupils. 

OBBMAir KHOLISH SCHOOLS. 

A very extensive institution of this description is located at 122, East Mary- 
land street, and is now in its twelfth year. It was founded, and is supported, by 
German citiiens of Indianapolis ; and its object as stated by the Principal is, that 
the children of German citizens may have the requisite facilities for instruction in 
the German as well as the English language. Its corps of instructors consists of 
one Principal and six assistant teachers. The principal is Professor George A. 
Schmidt. The present number of pupils is about three hundred. The school is 
sustained by the subscriptions of about one hundred German citizens, constituting 
an Association, and by the tuition fees. The school property of the Association 
is worth about $25,000. 

Professor Mueller is also proprietor of a large and fiourishing German-English 
school, located on East Ohio street. 
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BUSIH1C6B GOLLSQES. 

The Indianapolit PraetietU Btuineaij Military, and Lecture College — Is the title 
of an institution consolidated with the Bryant f Stratton Business College a few 
months ago, and organized by an association of prominent citizens of this city. It. 
is in successful operation, and, when it has fully occupied its proposed field of 
instruction, as it gives good promise of doing, will be a most important institution. 
Its general plan comprehends *' a college of specialties, or a number of special 
institutions under one management; a large business school, and shortly a scientific 
school, a law school, and perhaps other special schools. The intention is io extend 
the field of the business college so as to give instruction in every thiag relating to 
the business transactions which may arise in connection with any pursuit of life, 
all kinds of business records, forms, calculations, correspondence, and the customs 
and laws of business ; also instruction in all the purely practical branches, phys- 
ical training by military drill, and a system of daily lectures." 

The Board of Directors is constituted as follows: — Dr. B. T. Brown, William 
€. Tarkington, Esq , Col. James P. Harper, Calvin A. Slliott, Esq., Alexander L. 
Southard, John Fishback, Esq., Austin H. Brown, Esq., Hon Byron K. 'Elliott^ 
Hon. Daniel Macauley. 

The officers are:— Dr. B. T. Brown, President; Calvin A. Elliott, Esq., Vice 
President ; Alexander L. Southard, Secretary and General Superintendent of Col- 
lege; Austin H. Brown, Esq., Treasurer. 

Location, corner of Meridian and Maryland streets. 

Professor 0. Koerner & Co. are the conductors of a Business College, located In 
Glenn's block. 



BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS AND 

SOCIETIES. 

Brief mention hni already been made, in tlie general hiitorical portion of thb 
▼olnme, of the variens BeneTolent Institatiene located in or near this city. The 
ensuing pages will now give a more particalar description of these. 

THX DrnXAJIA HOSriTAL FOm THX USAVX, 

One of the most efficient and snccessfolly administered institutions of the kind 
in the eonntry, is beaatifolly located two and a half miles west of the city, on the 
oontiDDation of 'W ashington street It was founded by an act of the General Assem- 
of the SUte in 1847. 

The administration of the institution is under the general direction and super- 
▼ision of a Boctfd of Commissioners, now composed of three gentlemen, namely : 
Dr. P. H. Jameson, of Indianapolis, President; and Dr. James H. Woodbam, and 
John M. Oaldwell, Esq., of Indianapolis. The other principal officers consist of a 
Superintendent, two Physicians, a Steward and a Matron. 

The institution was opened for the reception of patients in 1848. 

The main building consists of a central building and two wings. The latter 
extend from each end of the center structure laterally and backward, giving to the 
fh>nt a broken, receding range. The entire linear extent of the edifice is 624 feet. 
The three principal parts of the building, as it now stands, were erected at as many 
different periods: the center, in 1847-8; the south wing in 1853-6; and the north 
in 1866-9. Each addition has had the effect to somewhat impair the architectural 
symmetry and unity of the original design. 

' The structure is built of brick, trimmed with dressed stone. Its architecture, 
though it cannot strictly be classed with any distinct order, may appropriately be 
termed a modification of the Plain Doric. The Doric is dimly shown in the square 
columnar projections on the comers and faees of the walls, rising from the base- 
ment story to the entablature, and surmounted by capitals in imitation of that 
order. 

The architrare, frieze, and cornice more nearly correspond with the Doric than 
^ny other style. All the principal elevations, though modified in the details of the 
wings, have the same general features. The cornice elevation of the center and of 
the first principal sections, is 57 feet. The center building is surmounted by an 
octagonal belvidere 17 feet in diameter; and in height 36 feet from the superior 
line of the roof. The elevation to the top of the balustrade on the belvidere, is 
103 feet. 

The center building has five stories, inclusive of basement and a superior or half 
story. The basement is used for store rooms, etc.; the second story for offices, 
public parlor, dispensary, officers* dining room, etc.; the third and fourth stories 
for private rooms for the Superintendent and other officers; and the fifth story 
is occupied by the female employes. 

The wings are three and four stories in height, and are entirely occupied by 
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wards for tbe patients. The entire capacity of the wards is abont fire hundred 
patients. 

Fortj-four feet in the rear of the center building, and connected with it by a 
wooden corridor three stories in height, is the chapel building, 60x60 feet, the first 
fioor of which contains the general kitchen, bakery, dining rooms for the employes, 
etc.; the second, the steward's ofBce, sewing room, rooms for employes, etc.; and 
the third floor is entirely occupied by the ehapel, haying seating accommodationa 
for three hundred persons. 

Immediately in the rear of the chapel building is the engine building,^ 60x50 
feet; the first fioor of which contains the requisite boilers for heatiog all of the 
buildings throughout, and the pumps of the water-works — connected with which 
are six fire-plugs to furnish hose attachments in case of a fire breaking oat The 
second floor is occupied by the laundry , and the third by rooms for the male em- 
ployes. 

Additional to the foregoing buildings, is a carpenter shop, 30x50 feet, and two 
stories in height, containing the ordinary machinery, etc. 

The north wing was constructed under the direction of the present Board of 
Oommissioners, and is superior in its style, workmanship and adaptation to ita 
uses. 

The south wing and portions of the center would bear some remodeling and 
improTcments. 

The entire building is lighted by gas. It has complete water works, of the Holly 
system, for supplying water throughout the institution, and for the extinguishment 
of fires, should occasioii arise ; also, an approved apparatus for forced upward ren- 
tilation. 

The grounds of the institution consist of 160 acres — the buildings being situated 
near the center, on a slight emioence. Of this area, about 40 acres are set apart for 
the immediate grounds surrounding the buildings ; they are liberally adorned with 
shade trees, shrubbery, etc.; and are suitably laid out with walks, drives, etc. 
Twenty acres are contained in a forest grove; and the remainder is used for agri- 
cultural purposes, being tilled by the patients. 

The original cost of these grounds was but $4,000. They are now worth, at » 
low estimate, $50,000. 

Under its managment for several years past, the institution has attained a 
superior degree of efficiency and nsefulness — " worthy alike of the wealth, intelli- 
gence and humanity of its patrons, the people of the State." 

During the year ending October Slst, 1870, 792 patients were under treatment — 
a much larger number than during any previous year; and indicative, not so much 
of an unusual increase in insanity, as of the increased capacity of the institution. 
During the same time, 817 patients were discharged ; of whom 187 were restored ; 19 
improved ; and 59 not improved. There were 51 deaths during the year. 

The increasing demands on the institution necessitate the enlargement of the 
south wing at an early day, at an estimated cost of $50,000. 

The expenditures during the past year were $122,745.96. 

During the past 22 years, 4,431 patients have been treated in the institution; 
in regard of whom the following statistics are of interest : 

Farmer Occupation — Males, — Bakers, 6; Bankers, 2; Brewers, 2; Brickmakex% 
5; Blacksmiths, 39 ; Butchers, 7; Clerks, 49; Carpenters, 56 ; Coopers, 21; Clergy- 
men, 18; Contractor, 1; Cabinet makers, 10; Cigar makers, 3; Confeetionei, 1; 
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Chair makers, 4 ; County officers, 5 ; Da^i^aerreaD artitts, 3 ; DentiBis, 3 ; Dm^st, 
1; Editors, 2; Engineers, 4; Farmers, 1,291; Fullers, 5; Fonndrymen, 4; Gun- 
smiths, 8; Hatters. 3; Hotel keepers, 3; Hunters, 2; Harness makers, 4; Labor- 
ers, 226; Lawyers, 9; Locksmiths, 2; Mechanics, 9; Merchants, 61; Miners, 4; 
Musicians, 2; Machinbts, 7; Manufacturers, 34; Millers, 19; Millwrights, 2; No 
occupation, 64; Physicians, 17 ; Plasterers, 22; Pump makers, 8; Printers, 9; 
Painters, 15; Peddlers, 6; Potters, 3; Railroad men, 7; Shoemakers, 30; Slater, 
1; Stone masons, 3; Saloon keepers, 3; Steamboatmen, 2; Saddlers, 8; Soldiers, 
36; Students, 16; Tanners, 3; Tel^rapher, 1; Teachers, 28; Tailors, 24; Tinners, 
6; Traders, 9; Tragedian, 1; Upholsterers, 1; Wagon makers, 15; Wearers, 7; 
Watchmakers, 5; Watchmen, 3. 

Females — Actress, 1; Housework, 1,982; Mantua maker, 16; No occupation, 
52; Paper makers, 2 ; School girls, 33 ; Tailoresses, 29; Teachers, 41. 

AffeM of PaUenU when Admitted — Under 20 years, 396 ; from 20 to 25 years, 
688 ; from 25 to 30 years, 723 ; from 30 to 35 years, 624 ; from 35 to 40 years, 558 ; ' 
from 40 to 45 years, 428; from 45 to 50 years, 404 ; from 50 to 55 years, 277; from 
55 to 60 years, 144; from 60 to 65 years, 106; from 65 to 70 years, 50; from 70, 
to 75 years, 32; from 80 to 85 years, 4; from 85 to 90 years, 2. 

The present officers are : President of the Board of Commissioners, Dr. P. H. 
Jameson; Commissioners, John M. Caldwell and Dr. James H. Woodbum; Super- 
intendent, Dr. Orpheus Evarts ; Physicians, Drs. W. W. Hester and W. J. Elstun ; 
Steward, Charles H. Test; Matron, Mrs. Mary Evarts. The officers and employes 
number nearly one hundred. 

The succession of Superintendents has been as follows: Dr. John Evans, Dr. 
Patterson, Dr. James S. Athou, Dr. James EL Woodburn, Dr. Wilson Lock- 
hart, Dr. Orpheus Evarts, the present Superintendent. 

The whole cost of the buildings and grounds has been about $375,000 — a much 
less sum than their real value to-day. It would require $600,000, perhaps, to pur* 
chase the site and erect and furnish such a hospital, if required at this time. 

THS INDIANA IH8TITUTE TOB THE KDUCATION OF THK BLIND, 

Is situated very nearly in the center of the most beautiful section of the city. 
Its site occupies the space of two city blocks, an area of eight acres; bounded on 
the south by North street; on the west, by Meridian; on the north, by Walnut; 
on the east by Pennsylvania. 

The Institute was founded by an Act of the General Assembly, in 1847, and 
was first opened, in a rented building, on the first of October of that year. The 
permanent buildings were completed, and first occupied, in the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1853. The original cost of buildings and gprounds, was $110,000; their pres- 
ent valuation is $300,000. The principal edifice is composed of a center building, 
having a ft'ont of ninety feet, and a depth of sixty-one feet, and is five stories in 
height; together with two four story wings, each thirty feet in front, by eighty- 
three feet in depth : making a total frontage of one hundred and fifty feet. Each 
of these sections of the building is surmounted by a handsome cupola, of the Co- 
rinthian order of architecture. The building is mainly constructed of brick, stuc- 
coed in imitation of sand-stone: the basement story being faced with sand-stone 
ashler, rustic-jointed. The portico of the center building, and verandas on the 
frcmts and sides of the wings, are of sand-stone : the former thirty feet wide by thirty 
five feet deep, and extending to the top of the third story. The portico and corni- 
ces of the building are of the Ionic order^. 
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In addition to the main structure and usual out-buildings, there is a plain three 
story brick building, forty by sixty feet, containing the work-shops for the several 
trades of the pupils. 

The number of pupils in attendance during the past year was one hundred 
and seTen ; of whom forty-six were males, and sixty- one females. 

The corps of ofiScers and instructors is composed as follows: 

Trustees. — P.H.Jameson, President, John Beard, Cass Byfield; Secretary, 
H. -W. Ballard ; Superintendent, W. H. Churchman ; Teachers in Literary Depart- 
ment, Albert Stewart, Miss S. A. Scofield, Mrs. C. C. Wynn, Miss Kate C. Landis, 
Miss Mary Maloney ; Teachers in Music Department, B. A. Newland, D. New- 
land; Teachers in Handicraft Department, J. W. Bradshaw, Mrs. S. J. Ballard; 
Household Officers, J. M. Kitchen, M. D., Physician, H. W. Ballard, Steward, 
Mrs. A. C. Landis, Matron, Mrs S. J. Ballard, GirVs Gk)Terne8S. 

The Superintendents of the Institution have been: W. H. Churchman, from 
October, 1, 1847, to September 30, 1853; George W. Ames, from October 1, 1853, 
to September 30, 1855; William C. Larrabee, from October I, 1855, to January 31, 
1867 ; James McWorkman, from February 1, 1857, to September 10, 1861 ; W. H. 
Churchman, the present Superintendent, reappointed October 10, 1861. 

The annual appropriation for its maintainance, is about $30,000. 

The grounds are handsomely adorned, the government of the Institution ex- 
cellent, and its efficiency second to none of the kind in the country. 

The engraving on another page gives a correct view of the building. 

INDIANA INSTITUTE TOR THX DEA7 AND DUMB. 

This Institution was authorized by an Act of the General Assembly in 1844. 

Its location is particularly beautiful, in the eastern suburb of the city, just 
south of Washington street. 

The Institute, proper, consists of three buildings connected by corridors. Two 
of these buildings were erected in 1848-9; the third in 1869-70. 

The front building has a facade of two hundred and sixty feet; and con- 
tains the offices, library, general study rooms, officers' and teachers' rooms, and 
the dormitories for the pupils. The center of this building is eighty by fifty- 
four feet, and five stories high ; the lateral wiogs sixty by thirty feet, and three sto- 
ries in height ; the transverse wings, thirty by fifty feet and four stories high. The 
middle building contains the store-rooms, kitchen, laundry, bakery, dining-halli, 
servants' rooms, hospital, and several school-rooms. It is three stories high : the 
center being forty by eighty feet; and the wings thirty-two by seventy feet. The 
rear building contains the chapel and ten school-rooms. It Is two stories high ; 
the center being fifty feet square ; and the wings forty by twenty feet. 

In addition to the above described buildings there are others, detached from 
them, containing the engine house, wash-house, and the shops for the Industrial 
Department. The aggregate cost of the buildings has been $220,000. 

The grounds comprise one hundred and five acres, worth $1000 per acre. The 
grounds more directly surrounding the buildings are beautifully laid off in walks, 
and drives, and are elaborately ornamented with shrubbery and forest trees ; and 
contain, also, a fiower garden with conservatory. Appropriate spaces are devoted 
to the purposes of an orchard, a vegetable garden, and play grounds for the pupib. 
The remainder, and principal area, is laid off in pasture and farm lots. 

Altogether it is one of the most beautifol spots in or about Indianapolis ; and 
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mii8^ go far to make those for whose benefit it was ordained forget their misfor- 
tanes, in the scenes of beauty abont them; It reflects the largest credit on the 
State that founded and has maintained this noble charity ; and on the cfElciency 
of the suceessiTe managements that have so beantified and adorned the place. Nor 
have the efforts of officers and teachers to make the Institution useful — in respeet 
of the intellectual and moral welfare of those committed to their care— been less 
ioocessful, than the pains taken to make the grounds ornamental. 

The number of pupils in attendance during the past year was two hundred and 
sixty-four. 

The principal officers of the Institute are: Dr. P. H. Jameson, President; 
Dr. J. M. Kitchen and W. B. Hogshire, Trustees ; Thomas Mac Intire, Superintend- 
ent ; Dr. F. 8. Newcomer, Physician. The following are the Instructors in the In- 
tellectua] Department : Horace a Gillett, A. H., William H. Latham, A. M., M. D^ 
Walter W. Angus, Sidney J. Vail, H. N. Mac InUre, WUliam N. Burt, A. M^ 
John L. Houdyshell, Naomi 8. Hiatt, Eugene W. Wood, Sarah C. Williams; 
Teacher of Articulation, Joseph C. Gordon, A. M. 

The first Instructor in the Institution was William Willard, a deaf mute, who 
was employed in 1844, at a salary of $800 per annum. Mr. Willard had proTi- 
Ottdy conducted a small school for the instruction of deaf mutes in this city. He 
acted as Principal to the Institution until July, 1845 ; and was succeeded by J. 8. 
Brown, who serred as Principal until July 7, 1853. The latter was succeeded by 
the present Superintendent, Thomas Mac Intire; who, for seyenteen years, has 
most efficiently discharged his responsible duties. 

The annual appropriation for its support has for several years been ^4,000. 

lA>lAMA FUCALX PRISON AND &KFORMAT0BT. 

This Institution is one of the fruits of the recent agitation for Prison Reform, 
and of the progress lately made in that field. It had its origin in that wise benev- 
olence that having long noted the defects of the prison system, in its relation to the 
management and care of female inmatea, in 1869 began that agitation for re- 
form in this respect, which resulted in attracting considerable attention to such 
defects, and in stimulating philanthropy to labor for their correction. The atten- 
tion of Governor Baker was attracted to the subject of Prison Reform, in which he 
became very much interested ; and to the interest and investigation given the sub- 
ject by him, is due the first practical step taken toward realizing the idea of the 
present Indiana Female Prison and Reformatory. To this end be drafted a Bill ; 
and the Legislature endorsed the Governor's recommendation by giving it the au« 
thority of a statute. The following extracts from the Act of the Legislature are 
here quoted, as best explaining the nature and objects of the Institution : 

"As soon as the Penal Department of the institution created by this act shall 
be ready for the reception of inmates, it shall be the duty of the warden of said 
State Prison, upon the order of the Governor, to transfer and convey to the insti- 
tution created by this act all the female convicts who may then be confined in said 
prison, and deliver them to the Superintendent of said institution, with a certified 
statement in writing, signed by such warden, setting forth the name of each con- 
vict, the court by which, and the offence of, and for which she was convicted and 
sentenced, the date of the sentence, the term of the court at which sentence was 
pronounced, and the term for which said convict was sentenced, which certified 
statement in writing shall be snffieient authority for the confinement of such con- 
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Tict in the institutioa oreftted by this act, for the portion of the term of such con- 
vict which may be and remain unexpired at the time when she shall be transferred 
to said institution as aforesaid." ^ 

The provisions with regard to the Reformatory Department declare that: 
" Whenever said institution shall have been proclaimed to be open for the re- 
ception of girls in the Reformatory Department thereof, it shall be lawful for said 
Board of Managers to receive into their care and management^ in the said Reform- 
atory Department, girls under the age of fifteen years, who may be committed to 
their custody, in either of the following modes, to-wit : 

First. — When committed by any Judge of a Circuit or Common Pleas Court, 
either in term time or in vacation, on complaint and due proof by the parent or 
guardian, that by reason of her incorrigible or vicious conduct, she has rendered 
her control beyond the power of such parent or guardian, and made it mi^nifestly 
requisite that from regard to the future welfare of such infant, and for the protec- 
tion of society, she should be placed under such guardianship. 
' 

Second. — When such infant shall be committed by such judge as aforesaid, 

upon complaint by any citizen, and due proof of such complaint, that such infant 
is a proper subject for the guardianship of said institution, in consequence of her 
vagrancy or incorrigible or vicious conduct, and that from moral depravity or 
otherwise of her parent or guardian; ii^ whose custody she may be, such parent or 
guardian is incapable or unwilling to exercise the proper care or discipline over 
such incorrigible or vicious infant. 

Third. — When such infant shall be committed by such judge as aforesaid, on 
complaint and due proof tberecf, by the Township Trustee of the township where 
such infant resides, that such infant is destitute of a suitable home, and of adequate 
means of obtaining an honest living, or that she is in danger of being brought up 
to lead an idle and immoral life." 

By authority of the Act creating the institution, the Governor appointed Hon. 
E. B. Martindale, of this city, (who has been succeeded by James M. Ray, of this 
city,) Asbael D. Stone, of Winchester, (who has been succeeded by Dr. Armstrong, 
of Carroll county,) and Joseph I. Irwin, of Columbus, a Board of Managers. 
These gentlemen secured the service of Isaac Hodgson, of this city, who drafted a 
plan for the proposed prison, which was accepted; but by reason of the fact thai 
the appropriation for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the act, 
amounted to only $50,000, the entire plan could not be fully carried out at 
present. 

The building, now nearly completed, is situated just north of the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, between it aftd the Arsenal, and presents quite a commanding appearance 
when viewed from the National road. It is a two story brick, with a basement and 
Mansard roof. It will be one hundred and seventy-four feet long, and is composed 
of a main building with side wings, and traverse wings at either end. The latter 
are to have a length of one hundred and nine feet. Standing in front of the cjntral 
portion of the building, is a dwelling house three stories high, with a basement, 
which wilj bo occupied by the Superintendent and officers of the Institution, 
and connects with the Reformatory by a passage way on the first floor. 

A building in the rear, and connecting with the Reformatory in the base- 
ment and first story by passage ways, will be occupied by a large boiler room and 
bath rooms. A brick ventilating stack seventy feet high will be located here. 
The btyle of architecture is " Utilitarian," and exhibits excellent taste on tha 
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part of the architect, and practical knowledge of the requirements of sneh an in* 
Btitution. 

^ Although the present edifice does not embrace the entire plan for the completed 
bailding, it is perfect in itself, and contains all that is necessary for the proper 
working of the institution. The complete plan is for a builiding with an extreme 
length of five hundred and twenty-five feet. But seyeral years will necessarily 
pass before the entire building can be finished, or indeed, before it will be needed. 
Owing to the premature adjournment of the last General Assembly, the neeee- 
sary appropriation for finishing the building, for furnishing it, and for carrying on 
the institution, was not made. The inauguration of thu institution has, therefore, 
been delayed. The Committees of both Houses of the late General Assembly, 
however, unanimously approved the expenditures already made, the work that haa 
been performed, and the estimates submitted for future appropriations; so that 
the opening of the institution has only been deferred for a brief period, by the de- 
fault of the General Assembly. 

IVDIAITA HOUSV OF BEFUQK. 

The Legislature of Indiana, by an Act approved March 8, 1867, authorized an 
institution to be known as "A House of Refuge for the Correction and Reforma- 
tion of Juvenile Offenders/' 

To carry out the provisions of this Act the sum of $50,000 was appropriated. 
The general supervision and government of the Institution is vested in a Board of 
Control, consisting of three Commissioners, to be appointed by the Governor, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. The members of the first Board 
hold their ofltces for the respective terms of two, four, and six years, and after this 
one member of the Board to be appointed in the same manner, every two years, 
whose term of office shall continue for six years. 

The following gentlemen were the first Board, vis; Charles F. Coffin, Esq., 
of Wayne county, Hon. A. C. Downey, of Ohio county and General Joseph Orr, 
of Laporte county. 

The Board held their first meeting in the Governor's rooms in Indianapolis, 
fnd., on the 23d day of April, 1867, and organized by electing Charles F. Coffin, 
President. The Board then resolved to visit and examine the Reform School at 
Chicago, 111., the House of Refuge at Cincinnati, 0., and the Ohio State Reform 
Schools, at Lancaster, 0. After a full examination and consideration of the 
merits of these institutions for the reformation of juvenile offenders, the Board 
unanimously adopted what is known as the " Family l^ystem," (in imitation of the 
Ohio State Reform Schools,) as contra-distinguished from the " congregate plan." 
This system divides the inmates of the Institution into families of fifty boys each — 
each family having a separate house and proper family officers. The officers to 
each family are a House Father (who has the immediate charge of the family of 
boys) assisted by an Elder Brother; all the families are under the jurisdiction of 
a common Superintendent. 

It was contemplated by the founders of the Institution, and by the legislature 
calling it into existence, that it should be located at some suitable point cear Indi- 
anapolis, combining the several necessary conditions. Manifestly it should not be 
located so near a large city as to allure unruly and truant inmates fh>m the quiet 
and discipline of the Institution to the temptations of the city. In view of this 
and other essential considerations controlling its location. Governor Baker selected 
and established a site for the institution, three-fourths of a mile south of Plainfield, 
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in Hendricks county, on the line of the IndianapoUsy Terre Hauie^ Vandalia and 
St. Louis Railwayy fourteen miles west of Indianapolis. The site is a very eligi- 
ble one : being easy of access from all parts of the State. 

The farm upon which the institution is located contains two hundred and 
twenty-five acres; combining beauty of location with fertility of soil; and particu- 
lary favored with running streams affording an abundant and unfailing supply of 
water for the use of the institution, and for the needs of the live stock on the 
farm. The site of the buildings is a beautiful plateau, about eighteen feet above 
the level of. the adjacent valley. 

The engraving on another page will serve to give a good general idea of the 
appearance of the buildings and grounds. 

The Board, with the approval of the Governor, adopted a plan for the grounds 
and buildings, with a view to the ultimate erection of one main building and 'eight 
famfly houses, besides one house for a reading room and hospital, and two large 
shops for mechanial labor, intended to accommodate four hundred boys. 

On the 27th of August, 1867, the Board, with the approval of the Governor, 
appointed Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Ains worth, Superintendent and Matron. They 
immediately entered upon the discharge of their duties, which they have ever since 
discharged with great credit to themselves and to the institution. 

On the first of January, 1868, three family houses and one work shop were 
completed and ready for occupancy, and the Governor issued his proclamation 
declaring the Institution ready for the reception of inmates. During the past 
year the main building and one additional family house have h^en completed. 

The plan of the buildings is an elongated octagon. All the family houses 
fVont to the center of the plateau save the two on the east side, which front to the 
east. The main building stands east of the centre, fronts to the east; it is sixty- 
four by one hundred and twenty-eight feet, external measurement, and is three sto- 
ries high above the basement In the basement are the vegetable cellars, wash 
room, ironing room, furnace room and kitchen. On the first floor are the office, 
reception room, officers and boys dining rooms, pantry and store room. On the 
second floor are the Superintendent's family rooms, private office, and five dormi- 
tories for officers, etc. On the third floor are the Assistant Superintendent's rooms, 
a store room and library, the chapel and hospital. 

The family houses are uniform in styl*e, and are thirty-six by fifty-eight feet 
external measurement. The basement contains a furnace room, a store room, and 
a large wash room, which is also used for a play room in stormy weather. On the 
first floor are two rooms for the House Father and his family ; and a school room, 
which is also used for a sitting-room for the family of boys. On the third floor are 
the boys' dormitory, a clothes room and a room for the Eider Brother, etc. 

These buildings are erected on a plan suggested by an experienced reformer, 
and admirably serve the purpose for which they were designed. 

The first boy was received January 28d, 1868, into the institution, from Hen- 
dricks county. A few days after this ten boys were transferred from the Northern 
Prison. Since the opening of the institution twenty-two boys have been received 
to its guardianship. There are at this time one hundred and seventy-eight inmates 
remaining in the institution; two having been indentured; one having died, and 
the rest having been discharged. Noth withstanding that there are no high fences, 
walls, or physical contrivances, to prevent the boys from escaping, not a single boy 
has succeeded in getting away, and although the inmates are of the most hardened 
and desperate classes, not one has been subjected to corporal punishment. 
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The plan of instmetioD is thai of the most approTed common school syBieiii. 
All the boj8 attend school one-half of each day and are engaged at some osefol 
employment, either on the farm, or in the garden, or shoe-shop, or tailor-ehop, or 
chair-shop, or some other dirision of the domestic department, the other half. 
This discipline is mild and firm, and eminently parental — the higher sentiments of 
the boys being appealed to. 

The institntion is a success beyond all expectations, and it has already demon- 
strated iu valve to the State by converting to a life of usefulness and respect*- 
bility, many neglected children who would, but for its saving influence, have been 
miserable waift among the scun of society. 

TBI COUHTT miBMART. 

This institntion is situated about three miles north-west of the city, and was 
established in 1832. It is a well-managed and efficient institution. The "farm," 
consisting of 160 acres, was purchased in 1832. At this date the only building 
on the site was a log cabin of two rooms. Buildings were erected from time to 
time, as the demand for accommodations increased, of which the principal struc- 
ture was erected in 1845. To this an addition for the accommodation of the insane 
paupers was made in 1858. These buildings were soon found inadequate to the 
demand upon them; and in 1869 was commenced the erection of the present capa- 
cious and appropriate structure. The corner stone of the building was laid on the 
28th of July, 1869;^ and it was dedicated in October, 1870, under the auspices o* 
the Toung Men's Christian Association. 

The principal building is in the Norman style of architecture. Its front is 
two hundred and foor feet; extreme depth, one hundred and eighty-four feet; height, 
four stories. The building presents a fine architectural uppearance. The plcm of 
the interior is excellent; securing neatness, convenience, and plentiful light and 
ventilation. 

In the rear of the main structure is another building twenty-eight by seventy 
feet, and two stories in height. 

The increased room thus obtained has afforded opportunities for introducing a 
much more thorough and efficient system than before existed. The contrast be- 
tween the system of management of the Marion County Infirmary of to-day and 
that of the past, is as striking as the contrast between the present buildings and 
those they superseded. 

Now the institution is so conducted as to secure the well-being of the inmates; 
then it was merely a receptacle, into which was thrust that inconvenient class in the 
community who, being unable to help themselves, were thus stock away out of sight 
and dismissed from public concern. Now the management conforms to common 
morality and propriety by separate accommodations for the sexes ; then no adequate 
separation of this kind was practicable. Now the insane are cared for apart from the 
others, and humane and adequate means employed to ameliorate their condition and 
conduce to their cure; then they were hidden away and confined in repulsive quar- 
ters and surroundings calculated to craze the sane, and with nothing but the rudest 
diet for eking out a miserable existence. Then the institution was unsightly, the 
quarters unclean, the regimen scant and unwholesome, the medical assistance inad- 
equte, because of inaequate compensation ; no regard was paid to the education of 
the children, or to the moral instruction of either old or young. Now the converse 
of all these conditions prevails: cleanliness pervades the buildings, and is enforced 
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on the part of the inmates ; religious services are regularly held in the chapel ; a 
"nursery department" has heen provided for the children, where they are separ- 
ately kept, and given the needful attention in respect to their education, their mor* 
als and their health; the insane are appropriately provided for; and the due dis-- 
tinction hetween the sexes is observed. This contrast, so favorable to the present 
condition of the asylum, does not signify that it was formerly in a worse state than 
most similar institutions of to-day; on the contrary it only illustrates the superi- 
ority of the Marion County Infirmary over most pauper asylums. Neither is 
any reflection on past officials intended; nor is it charged that they could have 
done better with the means with which they were furnished. The improvement 
in the condition of the asylum is principally due to the attraction of the attention 
of the community to the need for reform in the institution, and to the enlistment 
of the benevolent and humane sentiment of the people in its behalf. 

The first Superintendent was Peter Newland. From 1832 to ^839 the office of 
Superintendent was discontinued, and its functions were discharged by a Board of 
Directors. The records show the following to have served as Directors: Wm. 
McCaw, Gary Smith, James Johnson, Isaac Pugh, Samuel McCray, George Lock- 
erbie, and Thomas F. Stout ^ 

The office of Superintendent was revived in 1839; since which time the follow- 
ing have served in that capacity : Aquilla Hilton, James Higgenbottom, Nelson 
McCord, Henry Fisher, William H. Watt, John Adams, Levi A. Hardesty, Parker 
S Carson, Joseph L, Fisher, and William H. Watt,the present Superintendent. 

The office of Physician to the Infirmary was created in 1840, previous to which 
date the Superintendent was authorized to call in a physician whenever the services 
of one might be required. Since the creation of the office the following have suc- 
cessively served the county as Physician to the Infirmary : Drs. Parry, Yeakle, 
Dunlap, Mothershead, Dunlap, John S. Bobbs, Sanders, John M. Gaston, M. H. . 
Wright, H. C. Brown, Michael Lynch, R. N. Todd, Milton Phipps, J. K. Bigelow, . 
Wm. Wands, and H. H. Moore, the present Physician. The office of Physician was 
for years an unattractive trust. The salary was the merest trifle; The duties con- 
siderable and forbidding. Recently the salary has been increased; but is still too-- 
small to possess any pecuniary temptation to any competent physician to under- 
take the discharge of the duties. 

It was during Dr. Wand's term as physician that the new buildings were 
instituted and completed. It is due to this gentleman to give him large credit for 
agitation of the question of reform, for urging the necessity for the improvements 
that have since been made, and for the present beneficent system of the Infirmary. 

At this time there are about 38 children in the nursery department, which is 
under the charge of Mrs. Durham. 

In the department' for the insane there are about 58 patients, under the imme^ 
diate charge of Nicholas Daly. 

The whole number of inmates at this time is about 185. 

The new buildings were erected at a cost of about $120,000, and the value of 
the site is about $32,000. 

nroiAVAPOLn citt hospital. 

A visitation of the small pox in 1855, first suggested the idea of a City Hos- 
pital in Indianapolis. The result was, that early in March, 1856, the establishment 
of such an institution was aothoriied by the Common Council. A site was secured < 
(13) 
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in the north-wesiera part of the city, contaiaing nine and one-half acres ; and the 
Hospital bailding was completed in 1859. 

To the efforts and ioflnence of Dr. LiTingston Donlap, an estimable citizeni 
an eminent physician, and a member of the Oooncilf is the establishment of this 
institation so largely doe, that he has been appropriately called the " Father of 
the City Hospital." 

For about two years after its completion the Hospital was an idle piece of 
property. First it was proposed to sell the property ; then varions uses were sug- 
gested ; and a proposition from the Gatholic Church to conduct 1^ as a hospital was 
defeated, because of denominational objections. Finally the property was placed 
in the care of a keeper; in which condition it was found at the beginning of the 
Bebellion. The concentration of troops at this point dictated the employment of 
the institution as a hospital for military purposes ; and to this end Drs. Kitchen 
and Jameson were appointed by the State authorities to the charge of the hospital 
.in May, 1861. 

Under the sealous and very efficient direction of Dr. Kitchen, the institution 
-was used as a military hospital until July, 1865; during which period its great 
usefulness tastly more than compensated for the outlay incurred in iu establish- 
ment and maintenance. From July, 1865, to April, 1866, the institution was used 
for a Soldiers* Home, under Dr. H. M. Wishard, in which capacity it again sub- 
-served in a large d^ree the causes of philanthropy and patriotism. 

During Dr. Kitchen's administration extensive improvements in buildings, as 
well as in the hospital sjstem, were made ; so that at the close of tho war, when the 
institution was surrendered to the city, the latter found itself the possessor of 
a hospital organized at the expense of the United States Government. 

About 13,000 patients were treated in the hospital during the war. Under Dr. 
Kitchen's administration, also, the grounds were ornamented by shade trees, fur- 
ther adding to the usefulness and attractiveness of the place— another result of 
his constant concern and efforts for the improvement of the institution. 

April 27th, 1866, Dr. Kitchen published a card in the JitmrnoZ calling attention 
to the neglected state of the institution, and to the necessity for putting it into an 
• efficient condition for use by the city. A meeting of the citizens was immediately 
held, and Hon. J. D. Howland appointed to present the subject to the Council. 
April 30th a committee of "the Council, consisting of Dr. Jameson and Messrs. 
Kappes and Emerson, were appointed to meet the Board of Health and perfect a 
plan for the improvement and management of the hospital, and to report the neces- 
sary ordinance for that purpose. At a special meeting. May 2d, an ordinance was 
introduced authorizing the purchase of materials sufficient to equip a hospital with 
accommodations for 75 patients. William Hannaman was appointed the agent of 
the city to make purchases. An ordinance for the management of the hospital was 
. also passed at the same time. These efforts were greatly accelerated by a threat- 
ened visitation of cholera, then prevailing in Europe. 

The ordinance for the management of the hospital provided for the election of 
a Board of Directors, in which each ward was to be represented, who were invested 
with full control of the management of the institution. The Board organized 
June 12th, 1866, by the election of Dr. J. M. Kitchen President, and L. B. Wilson, 
Esq., Secretary. June 28th, 1866, Dr. O. V. Woolen was elected Superintendent 
for one year, also the following Medical and Surgical Staff: 

SurgeoM — Drs. J. S. Bobbs, J. S. Athon, J. A. Gomingor, and L. D. Waterman. 
Fkjfmdam-rDn. J. H. Woodburn, T. B. Harv^, R. N. Todd, and J. M. Qaston. 
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Br. Woolen opened the hospital on the let of July, 1866. To the requisite 
attainments in medical science he added great energy and much previous experi- 
ence in like responsibilities ; and it was not long before the hospital was placed in 
good condition for the reception of patients. Large repairs and some important 
additions were made during his administration. Great care and economy were 
necessary during the first year of its existence, in order to inaugurate and maintain 
the charity without making it oppressive financially. Its offioers found much 
ignorance prevailing as to the nature and wants of such an institution, encountered 
many perplexities unknown to the people generally, and certainly are deserving 
the thanks of the public for their industry, and patience, and good management. 

Dr. Woolen was Superintendent of the institution until July 1st, 1670, when 
when he was succeeded by Dr. £. Hadley, the present Superintendent, who is serv- 
ing the hospital well and acceptably. 

Since his retirement from the superintendence of the institution. Dr. Kitchen 
has remained the President of the Board of Directors { and still continues to take 
his old interest in the success of the hospital. 

During the official year ending July Ist, 1670, the number of patients treated 
was 246; number of births 27; number of deaths 25. During the same period the 
total expenditures of the institution were $6,606.97; and the average expense pfr 
■eagnta was $0*50. 

The present number of patients is 48 ; the whole number treated in the insU-. 
tution from the begintaing, 1,180. 

The officers for the current year are: President of the Board of Directors, 
Dr. F. S. Newcomer ; Superintendent^ Dr. S. Hadley ; Assistant Superintendent, 
Dr. R. D. Craighead; Matron, Mrs. £. M. Porter. The Medical and Surgical StafiT 
is composed as follows : Consulting Officers — Drs. George W. Mears and James 
8, Athon ; Surgeons — Drs. J. A. Comingor, L. D. Waterman, G. Y. Wpolen and J. 
K. Bigelow; Physicians — Drs. Thomas B. Harvey, B. N. Todd, D. H. Oliver and A. 
W. Davis. 

HOICS FOB FBISMSLSSS WOMEN. 

Location: Tennessee street, just beyond city limits. 

In 1863, Stoughton A. Fletcher, sr., donated to the city of Indianapolis, seven 
«cres of ground lying southwest of the city, near White river, on condition that 
within a certain time a house should be built for abandoned women, to serve as a 
prison for the vicious and intractable— as a home for the more mild and teachable. 
The gift was accepted, and tiie house commenced. Seven thousand dollars had 
been expended on a foundation, when the work suddenly came to a stop ; all the 
means in the public treasury being required for bounties for the soldiers. The 
building was never completed, nor the site occupied fsr the use for whi^h it was 
donated, being too far from ihe city. 

The Youmg Men^s Ohiistian Association cooperated with the active friends of 
the enterprise; committees of the Association canvassed the city for ftinds; and 
finally a building of nine rooms was obtained for a temporary Home, situated on 
North Pennsylvania street. The early efforts of the Home were directed to the 
Amelioration of the condltioB of the prisoners in the county Jail, from which its 
first inmates were taken : all of whom were more or less benefitted, and many of 
them greatly. 

But the publicity of the location, as well as other reasons not necessary to be 
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stated here, was an obstruction to the highest nseftilness of the institation ; and 
steps were soon taken to obtain the necessary means for a permanent Home in il 
more suitable location. For this pnrpoee the city and county appropriated $7,500 
each. 

A location on North Tennessee street, jnst outside the city limits was secured; 
and by means of the city and connty appropriations, money donations, and dona- 
tions of city lots by James M. Bay, William S. Hubbard and OsWin Fletcher, of 
Indianapolis, and by Stillman TVitt, Esq , ^f Cleveland, Ohio, and early in Hay, 
1870, a suitable building had been cxocted. The Home was dedicated on the 2l8t 
day of May, 1870, the religions serriees on the occasion being cond noted by Rev. 
Drs. Scott^ Holliday, Daj, and others. 

The building thus completed and dedicated was in the Benaissance style of 
architecture, of brick, fifty-seven by seventy-five feet, three stories high, with forty- 
nine pleasant rooms and chambers, having a capacity for one hundred inmates, and 
was a neat, convenient, and commodious structure. 

In this building for several months, the institution was conducted with the most 
commendable philsnthropy. It was conducted not as a prison, but as a Home, to 
which the inmates should become attached. Pains were taken to learn the work- 
ings of feimilar institutions elsewhere; for which purpose some of the Managers 
traveled extensively. 

It has been indeed, what its name signifies — a ** Home for Friendless Women.*' 
Not alone as a refuge for Fallen Women ; but also for the needy and helpless of 
the sex, irrespective of the causes of their misfortunes. 

The success of the Home has exceeded the expectations of its benevolent 
founders. "Lost" girls — "lost'* in the dreariest sense of the word — "lost" in 
their own reckless abandonment to vice — " lost " in the judgment and estimation of 
society — shelterless and utterly depraved — whose only home was the jail, the low 
brothel, or the open air — have found in the Home a refuge, and a restoration to the 
'community's and their own respect. 

The institution was suddenly interrupted in its mitsion of usefulness by a fire 
on the 23d of September, 1870, which laid the building in ashes, save a portion of 
the walls. By this calamity, a loss of several thousands of dollars over insurance 
was sustained. A building for a temporary Home was secured at No. 476 North 
Illinois street; where the inmates have been provided with a home, while the mana- 
gers and the community set themselves busily to work to rebuild the institution on 
its old site. It was found that the walls of the burned building were available for 
use in erecting the new; appropriations were again obtained from the city and 
county; and by these aids and individual donations, the work of rebuilding the 
Home was prosecuted with such vigor and success, that the new building, on the 
site of the old, was recently dedicated and occupied — a building as commodious, as 
convenient, and as attractive as the one destroyed. 

The results of the institution attest its usefulness, and speak the praise of its m'an- 
agement. The Home was opened on the 22d February, 1867. Daring, that year it 
had 70 inmates; during 1868, 140; during 1869, 133; during 1870, 225. Its man- 
agement has been as economical as it has been useful. During the first three years 
of its existence, its aggregate expenses were $5,6-12.19. Conspicuous in the admin- 
istration of the institution from the first have been James Smith and his wife, Sarah 
J. Smith— members of the Society of Friends Both have been faithful and effi- 
cient. Mrs. Smithas City 'Missionary,, has blended decided energy with philaa- 
thropy. 
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The IhniU of this sketoh do not admit of mention of all those, dead and Hying, 
/who have given important aid and encouragement to this enterprise. Conspieuous 
^mong these has heen James M. Ray, Esq.; and it is jnstly claimed that to him 
more than to any other one person is the establishment of the institution indebted. 
The late Col. Blake was also a fast and useful friend of the enterprise. Both of 
these citizens — the one yet living, and the other g«ne to his reward — have been 
permanently connected with many benevolent institutions and enterj)ri8es in the 
city and county. 

The present officers of the institution are: James Smith, Superintendent; 
Sarah J. Smith, City Missionary; Miss Sarah M-. Alcorn, Matron. 

Officers of the Board of Managers. — Mrs John S. Newman, Fresklent; Mrs. 
J. L. Ketcham, Mrs. Hannah Hadley, Vice Presidents; Mrs.d. N. Todd, Treas'r; 
Mrs. Charles W. Moores, Corresponding Secretary.; Mrs. J. H« Kappes, Recording 
Secretary; Mrs. J. M. Ray, Auditor. 

Officers of the Board of Trustees. — James M. Bay, President; William 8. 
IHubbard, Treasurer; Samuel Merrill, Secretary; D. E. Snjrder Auditor. 

o&fhan's home. 

Location : Comer of Tennessee and Fifth street«. 

The movement for t^e erection of this institution was started in the year 1849, 
\>j the Indianapolis Benevolent Society. At the annual meeting of this associa- 
tion, in that year, the destitution among the widows and orphans in the citj was 
a prominent subject of consideration ; and committees were appointed to enlighten 
the public as to the extent of such destitution, and to enlist popular charity for 
its amelioration. At a called meeting of the same society in November of the 
above year, a society far the relief of the <^la88ee stated, was organised, by the elec- 
tion of a President, three Vice Presidents, a Treasurer, a Secretary, a Depositary,, 
thirteen Managers, and a Visiting Committee, — all of whom were ladies; and an 
Advisory Committee of gentlemen. 

In January, i850, this society obtained a legislative charter for the establish- 
ment of the Home. The first officers 'were as follow : 

Mrs. A. W. Morris, President^, Mrs. Alfred Uarri&on, Mrs. William Sheets, 
Mrs. Judge Morrison, Vice Presidents ; Mrs.' Phipps, Treasurer ; Mrs. Hollings- 
head. Secretary ; Mrs. Wilkins, Depositary ; Mrs. Calvin Fletcher, Mrs. Graydon, 
Mrs. McGuire, Mrs. I. P. Williams, Mrs. Cressy, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Willard, 
Mrs. Underbill, Mrs. Irvin, Mrs Dr. Dunlap, Mrs. I. Hall, Mrs. Bradley, Mana- 
gers; Mrs. Duncan, Mrs. Ferry, Mrs. Paxton, Mrs. Dunn, Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. A. 
F. Morrison, Mrs. M'Carty, Mrs. Myers, Mrs. Brouse, Mrs. Wiseman, Visiting Com- 
mittee; Messrs. N. M'Carty, A. Harrison, Judge Morrison, William Sheets, J. R. 
Osgood, Butler, A. G. Willard, Ohr, and Wilkins, Advisory Committee. 

In 1654, the association was enabled to purchase two city lets for a site for the 
Home; a third being then donated for that purpose by James P. Drake, Esq. In 
1855, the first building on this aite was erected, costing $1,200. In 1869, the build- 
ing was greatly enlarged and improved, at a cost of $3,000 ; all — as well as the 
•sums previously expended — ^having been raised by popular donations. The prop- 
•erty and improvements are now worth about $14,000; and the institution is in a 
{)ro8perou8 condition. It has an avecage family of thirty-five children. While the 
neceflsaries of life are provided for the children, their education is not neglected : 
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in the iostitation % tchool is conducted three hours each day, by a compeieat 
governees. 

The domesUo arrangements, whieh are managed in a most exeeUest manner, 
are administered by a matron, goTemess, nurse, cook, and a man-of-all-work. 

The Home is ooe of the most useful and efficiently conducted permanent char- 
ities in the city. It has no endowment, and its sucoessfol establishment and main- 
tainance is due to the unwearying philanthropy of those who have had its inter- 
ests in charge — sustained, of course, by popular contributioDs. Of bite years the 
County has come to the assistance of the institution with a quarterly allowance for 
the board of each child. 

Prominent in the infancy of the institution, and during their whole lives, for 
valuable services and persevering beniicenee in this field, were Mrs. Alfred Harri- 
son, Mrs. A.. 0. Willard, Mrs. Richmond, and Mrs« John H. Bradley. 

The donations in support of the Home have been many, and, In the aggregate^ 
large. Among these we find record of the following : A let, donated by W. 8. 
Hubbard, Esq., fruui which $800 was realized; a legacy, of $1,200, from Mrs. 
Bryant; considerable donations from Calvin Fletcher, Sr., Mrs. Givan^ and Mrs. 
John H. Bradley ; and $600 worth of provisions from the Society of Friends. 

The number of children eared for at the Home daring the past year was 120. 

The Presidents of the Society, so far as record of them is found, from the begin- 
ning, have been, Mrs. A. W. Morris, Mrs. A. G. Willard, Mrs. W. T. Clark, Mrs. 
Wilson, and Mrs. Hannah T. Hadley. 

At the last meeting of the Managers, held on the first Tuesday of May, 1871,^ 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

Mrs Hannah T. Hadley, President; Mrs. Dr. J. H. Woodbum, Mrs. John Sw 
Tarkington, and Mrs. John Bradshaw, Vice Presidents ; Mrs. Fred. Baggs, Treas- 
urer; Mrs. Ben}. Harrison, Secretary; Mrs. John C. Wright, Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Board of Managers, — Mrs. William Mansnr, Mrs. Joseph E. McDonald, Mrs. 
John C. New, Mrs. David Macy, Mrs. Rachel Clarke, Mrs. John I. Morrison, Mrs. 
William D. Hawk, Mrs. Cyrus Boax, Mrs. J. T. Wright, Mrs. B. M. Pattison, 
Mrs. Margaret Evans, and Mrs. John Fishback. 

Atioiiory Committee. — His Excellency Governor Baker, Alfred Harrison, Esq., 
Hon E. B. Martindale, J. R. Osgood, Esq., John M. Lord, Esq., General Daniel 
Macauley, Hon. Jos. E. McDonald, Jacob T. Wright, Esq., Thomas H. Sbarpe, 
Esq., W. H. Morrison, Esq., William Jackfon, Esq,^ Hon. John W. Ray, Jame& 
M. Hume, and Gen. George F. MeGinnis. 

INDIANAPOLIS ASTLVM VOB FRISMl&LKSS COLOBXD CHI&D&XN. 

This institution is located in the north-western quarter of the city. 
The Articles of Association for its establishment were filed for record on the 28th 
of February, 1870. The building was erected and completed, during that year. 

The management of its affairs is vested in a Board of IMreetors, now composed 
as follows : 

William Hadley, President; Solomon Blair, Treasurer; William C. Hobba, 
Secretary; James Kersey, of Bendricks county; Joseph Morris, Plainfield; Allen 
Hadley, Mooresville ; B. C. Coffin, W. L. Pyle, Enos (L Pray, Indianpolis \ Charlea 
Beeve, Friendswood. 
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IKBIANAFOUS BIKSYOLSNT 800ISTT. 

On page SO, mention is made, in a general way, of this society. Its antiquity ; 
its large usefulness; the honored names, living and dead, connected with it in 
the past and present; make appropriate a fuller sketch of i^ history in this 
place. 

The society was organized on Thanksgiving evening, in November, 1835. The 
movement was participated in by representative Christian citizens of the city 
generally, irrespective of denomination ; and the usual religious services on the 
above mentioned evening, were dispensed with in all the churches, to enable the 
members to participate in the work of organizing this society. Each succeeding 
anniversary has been celebrated on Thanksgiving evening; on which occasions, 
it is well understood that the usual Thursday evening services are not to be held 
in the churches, that their members may attend the Anniversary meeting of this 
society. Its plan is simple, as its work of charity is great. 

For the purposes of the society, the city is divided into districts, now thirty 
in number. The officers consist of a President, Secretary, and Treasurer. Who- 
ever contributes to the charities dispensed by the society, is a member of it At 
each anniversary meeting officers are elected for the ensuing year, donations are 
collected and a canvassing committee (consisting of one gentleman and one lady) 
is appointed for each district. 

The officers, and these committeee, constitute the whole Bxecutive authority of 
the society. The committees canvass their respective districts for contributions of 
money aod clothing. The money goes into the care of the Treasurer; the cloth- 
ing, etc., into a depository. 

The committees draw on the depository as occasion arises, for the articles there 
deposited, for the benefit of the destitute in their respective districts. To prevent 
the misappropriation of the money thus raised, a contract is made with one or more, 
(generally two) grocers, to supply groceries on the order of the members of the 
committees. The usual weeky allowance thus made is $1.50 for each family; in- 
creasable, if required, in cases of sickness. A committee is also empowered to re- 
lieve the destitution of transient persons, and aid in securing them transportation 
to their homes or friends. 

The first President of the society was the late James Blake, Sr.; who held that 
trust continuously, to the period of his death, November 26th, 1870. Calvin 
Fletcher, Sr., was its Secretary from the time of its organistion, until his death, 
May 26th, 1866; and James M. Ray, was its Treasurer, from the beginning, until 
Mr. Blake's death, when he became President. The present officers are : 

James M. Bay, President; Ebeneser Sharpe, Treasurer; Bev. Elgah T. 
Fletcher, Secretary. 

LADIKS' BOOIETT TOB THE BELIET OE THE POOE. 

This society was organized on the lOth of February, 1869, by a few Protestant 
and Catholic ladies of this oit^. Its object, in a word, is benificenca Its means 
are derived by such methods as fairs, donations, etc. 

The society is strictly undenominational in its membership, and its charities 
are dispensed without reference to creeds. In an unostentatious manner, it has ac- 
complished a great deal in the way of practical philanthropy. The officers are : 

Mrs. J. H. McKernan, President; Mrs. John A. Eeaume, Treasurer; Miss 
Julia Cox, Secretary. 
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OSB1CA9 FBOmrTAHT OBFHAKB' AflSOOIATIOV. 

This body was permuiently organized on the 11th day of Augati, 1867, 
Frederick Thorns, Esq^ as the first President. 

Like' every other young organization of a benevolent character, anaided by 
appropriations from the public treasury, its progress was at first slow ; while ob- 
stacles were abundant and difficult The society, has, however, been superior to 
all discouragements and come to be an important instrumentality in the work of be- 
nevolence. In the absence of a building for an asylum for those for whose benefit 
the society was organised and has labored, its benefactions have been performed in 
such other ways as were practicable. 

The society has purchased a site of six and three-quarter acres, at the termi- 
nus of Yirgiuia avenue, on which will be erected, as soon as possible, a suitable 
building for an Orphans' Home. The association has about one hundred members. 
Its present officers are : 

Conrad Busse, President; J. J. Wenner, Vice President; Tobias Bender and 
Fr. Hillman, Secretaries ; Henry Helm, Treasurer ; Frederick Thorns, J. Helm, 
H. H. Koch, T. Sander, William Teckenbrock, and Henry Mankedick, Trustees. 

1JJ>I^S GERMAN PaOTISTANT OBPHAKS' HOME ASSOCIATION. 

This is an auxiliary to the foregoing society, and its stated meetings are held 
at the same times and place. It was founded in the month of October, 1870. 
Its officers are : 

Mrs. Buscbaupt, President ; Mrs. Schoppenhorst, Vice President ; Mrs. Bein- 
heimer. Secretary ; Mrs. Beiher, Treasurer. 

THE INDIANAPOLIS SOCIETY TOR THE RELIEF OF THE CRIPPLED, RUPTURED, 

AND DEFORMED. 

The system of Benevolent Institutions of this State, caring so liberally and 
extensively for the Insane, Blind, and Deaf and Dumb, makes no provision for a 
class at least as large as either of these, as helpless, and that would seem to be also 
entitled to similar assistance from the State — its crippled, impotent and deformed 
population. 

To remedy the condition of this class of unfortunates, a number of the liberal 
and benevolent citizens of this city, incorporated the above named Society on the 
7th of September, 1870. The proposed capital stock of the society was $100,000, 
subject to enlargemenL "Over that sum has been promptly subscribed for the ob- 
ject here, mostly by citizens of the Capital, but that this foundation may be en- 
larged, so as to provide for the aid of the affiicted and needy in all parts of the 
State the co-operation of the friends of such an effort, in the several counties, is 
needful and is earnestly solicited. 

** The whole management of the association is in the hands of the subscribers 
thereto, each sum of $25 entitling the subscriber to membership and an equal voice 
in all its control, while the payment of ten dollars entitles to membership without 
TOting. 

" The subscription of $25 also entitles the subscriber to nominate a patient for 
treatment. $100 entitles the subscriber to the annual nomination of a patient. 
$1000 entitles to the nomination of a patient for a free bed annaally. $5000 enti- 
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ties the subscriber, and his heirs or assigns, to the nomination of a patient to a 
perpetual free bed from the society. 

*'The aim of the society is to provide comfortable homes and boarding in the 
City of Indianapolis, at low rates or free of charge, as the necessities of the poor 
may require — also, surgical treatment, and mechanical apparatus, appliances, sup- 
porters, etc., for relieving deformities, paralysis, and other affections destroying the 
usefulness of their limbs or bodies.'^ 

The articles of association provide that no salary shall be attached to any office 
held in the society. 

All apparatus and appliances to be furnished at the cost only of the time and 
materials required for their manufacture. 

The society is, as yet, without a building of its own ; but the patients are pro- 
vided with suitable board. The surgeons are Drs. Allen and Johnson, of the Sur- 
gical Institute; and the superior facilities of that institution are thus afforded the 
patients. 

'* Sixty patients have already received gratuitous treatment, aid, and relief, 
through the society. Twenty cases have required and been provided with appara- 
tus or mechanical appliances for deformity. Twelve cases have required and been 
relieved by surgical operation. Fourteen of these patients reside in this city, bat 
the benefits of the society are designed to extend to sufferers of this class in every 
part of the State, and already patients have been received, cared for, treated and* 
relieved, from the counties of fiipley, Jennings, Blackford, Pranklin, Miami, Ma- 
rion, Floyd, Morgan, Tipton, Vigo, Wayne, Warren, Fountain, Parke, Putnam, 
Madison and Dearborn." 

It is the expectation of the society, that the State will finally make appro- 
priate provision for this class of its helpless population. 

Its management is vested in a Board of Directors, an Executive Committee, 
and the following officers : 

James M. Ray, President ; Barnabas C. Hobbs, Addisop Daggy, W. P. John- 
son, A. L. Roache, Vice Presidents ; William H. Turner, Recording Secretary ; 
K, H. Boland, Corresponding Secretary ; John 0. New, Treasurer. 
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PB0TS8TAHT BPI800PAL. 
CHBI8T CHUBCH, 

Located on the north-east oomer of Meridian and Circle streets, is an artistic speci- 
men of the early English, or plain-pointed, architecture; and is, as all edifices 
erected to the worship of the True God should he, true throughout. Where it 
looks like stone, it U stone ; even to the mullions of the windows. Its floor consiflte 
of a tower porch, nave, and shallow north and south transepts ; which, together, 
will seat ahont five hundred worshipers. The chancel — sixteen feet deep, and 
raised four feet — is lighted hy a triplet window, adorned with rich glass, filled with 
Christian symbols. The other windows of the Church, many being memorial, are 
less elaborately decorated. The altar — memorializing the one perfect and sufficient 
sacrifice, propitiation and atonement — is prominent in position, and superior in orn- 
amentation. It is placed high against the east wall of the chancel. The ftmt is 
on the level of the nave, at the steps of the chanceL An oaken lectum stands jost 
outside the chancel, on the north side. The pulpit, situated at the left side, is an 
octagonal oaken structure, supported on a pedestal, all plainly but handsomely fin- 
ished. The roof is open, heavily timbered, and the ceiling is colored with ultra 
marine blue. 

Outside, the whole building presents a beautiful, true, and churcbly appear- 
ance, with its lancet, triplet, and trefoil windows, appearing along the side, among 
the buttresses, and up in the gable angles. The gray lime-stone walls, well laid in 
irregular shapes and varying tints, are relieved by prominent buttresses, with 
water-sheds and caps, high above the eaves. The roof is of blue and purple slate, 
laid in square and octagonal courses. 

The chief feature, however, of the building, is the fine tower and spire, which 
occupies the south-west angle, and is the centrally prominent object in the city. 
The tower proper, is about seventy-five feet high, heavily built, and boldly but- 
tressed. Two doors open, one west, and the other south, into the lower story, 
forming a vestibule ; the one south being decorated with appropriate carvings and 
inscriptions. Windows mark i.he stories above, until four bold stone gables pierced 
by triplets, with open blinds, complete the stone work. Within the last story a 
chime of nine bells is placed, which ring out joyfully or plaintively, in the success- 
ive seasons of festival and fast. Above the stone-work a timber octagonal spire, 
slated like the roof^ pierced with four windows, and having the angles covered 
with a moulding of galvanised iron, rises sixty feet higher. This is surmounted 
by a finial, which gives the name of the Church in monogram. It is formed by a 
combination of the first two Greek letters in the name of CHRIST ; and has been 
since early in the fourth century, a well known symbol of Christianity, signif^g 
" Christ" 

The parish and congregation of Christ Church, have been in existence nearly 
a quarter of a century. The fiev. Melancthon Hoyt, first resided in Indianapolist 



as a Missionary of the Protestant Episcopal Charch. No records of his work are 
preserved. The fiev. Jehu C. Olay, (late Dr. Clay, of Philadelphia,) had also vie- 
ited the plaoe, and had been requested to settle, after Mr. Hoyt left. The Bev. Mr. 
Pfeiffer, had preached here some fourteen years before, and baptized an infant ; 
and the Bev. Henry M. Shaw, had also appeared here as an Episcopal Clergyman. 
On the 4th of July, 1837, the Boy. James B. Britton, (now of Ohio,) took up his 
residence as Missionary, and on the Sunday following, July 9th, the regular servi- 
ces of the Church in Indianapolis, commenced. In April, 1837, a few persons 
started a movement, which, in July, of that year, resulted in the following agree- 
ment and association : 

" We, 'Whose names are hereunto aflSxed, impressed with the importance of the 
Christian religion, and wishing to promote its holy influence in the hearts and 
lives of ourselves, our families and our neighbors, do hereby associate ourselves to- 
gether, as the Parish of Christ Church, in the town of Indianapolis, township of 
Centre, county of Marion, State of Indiana, and by so doing, do recognize the ju- 
risdiction of the Missionary Bishop of Indiana, and do adopt the Constitution and 
Canons of the Protestant Bpiscosal Church in the United States of America*'' 

Indianapolis, July, 13, 1837. 

(Signed ) — Joseph M. Moore, D. D. Moore, Chas. W. Cady, T. B. Johnson, Geo. 
W. Mears, Thomas MeOuat, Janet McOuat, Wm. Hannaman, A. St. Clair, Mrs. 
Browning, Miss Howell, Miss €k>rdon, Mrs. Biley, Miss Drake, Mrs. Julia A. 
McKenny, G. W. Starr and Mrs. Starr, James Morrison, A. G. Willard, M. D. 
Willard, Jas. Dawson, jr., Edward J. Dawson, Joe. Farbos, Nancy Parbos, Joseph 
Norman, Joanna Norman, Stewart Crawford, J no. W. Jones, Edward Boyd, 
Mrs. Stevens. 

The first vestry, elected under this organization, (31st August, 1837,) consisted 
of five persons, to wit : 

Arthur St. Clair, Senior Warden ; Thos. McOoat, Junior Warden ; Jamea 
Morrison, Joseph M. Moore, and Wm. Hannaman. 

On the 7th of May, 1838, the comer stone of the Churdi was laid by the 
Bector, and the work progressed with such rapidity that the building was opened 
for Divine Worship on the 18th of November following, and oonsecrated Decem- 
ber 16, by the Bight Beverend Jackson Kemper, D. D., Missionary Bishop of Indi- 
ana and Missouri. This church was a plain, but neatly finished and strongly 
built Gothic edifice, of wood, which, while it made no pretensions to architectunl 
beauty, was very far superior to any house of worship then erected in the place, 
and, undoubtedly, gave impulse to the building of other placee by the several de- 
nominations, as its successor, the present beautiful Christ Church, did again, twenty 
years later. It was, indeed, strange as it may seem in these days of architecoial 
taste, considered to be the handsomest church in Indiana ; and many letters were 
received, from various parts of the State, requesting drawings of the *' spire," ae 
it was called ; the said spire, being merely a belfry stuck upon, the front gable of 
the church. This building stood for twenty years, and waa removed in 1867, to 
make room for the new chuiefa. It was sold, afterwards, to the African Methodial 
Congregation, and subsequently was destroyed by fire. 

The succession of rectors in Christ Church, has been as follows, vii : 
Bev. James B. Britton, three years, from 1887 to 1840 * Bev. Mosea H. Hunter, 
one year, form 1842 to 1843 ; Bev. Samuel Lee Johnson, four years, from 1844 to 
1848 'y Bev. Norman W. Camp, D. D., three years, from 1849 to 1852 ; Bev. Joseph 
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C. Talbot, Beren years, from 1853 te 1860; Ber. Honuse Sirin^ellow^ Jr^ two and 
one-half years, from 1860 to 1868 ; Rev. Tlieodore J. Holcomh, one and one-half 
years,* from 1863 to 1864; Ber. J. P. T. Ingraham, four years, from 1864 to 1868; 
Bev. Benjamin Franklin, 1868, the present Beetor. 

Of these a11 are living, save one — the Bev. Samuel Lee Johnson, who died in 
office. 

The present church was begun and nearly completed under Uie rectorship of 
the Bev. Joseph C Talbot, D. D. (now Assistant Bishop of the Diocese.) 

The chime of bells was hung in the spring of 1861 ; and the spire erected in 
the autumn of 1869. 

The list of communicants numbers about two hundred and fifty. On the 15th 
of October, 1869, the seats in this church were declared free; and reliance for sup- 
port is made successfully upon the ^Sunday offerings. 

The Sabbath-School is in a flourishing condition, and has about two hundred 
Mid twenty-five members. 

The value of the church property is about $70,000. 

SAINT Paul's cathebbal. 

Location : Comer of Illinois and New York streets. 

This parish was organized on the 10th of July, 1866, a vestry elected, and the 
Bev. Horace Stringfellow, Jr., called to the rectorship. For a brief period, begin- 
ing September 2d, 1866, the r^ular services of the parish were held in Masonic 
Hall. Meanwhile ihe present church site was purchased, on the rear of which a 
brick chapel was erected. The first services in the chapel were held on Christmas 
day, 1866. 

The erection of the Cathedral was commenced in the spiring of 1867. It was 
opened for Divine worship at the meeting of the Diocesan Convention, in June, 
1868. 

The Bev. Mr. Stringfellow resigned the rectorship, in June, 1869, and was 
succeeded by the Ber. Treadwell Walden, the present rector, in February, 1870. 

The parish was organized with six communicants ; the number in June, 1870, 
was one hundred and ninety-seven. 

The dimensions of the Cathedral are sixty-five by one hundred and fiAy feet ; 
ihe extreme dimensions of the entire building, sixty-five by one hundred and 
eighty-three feet. 

The style of the architecture is the rural English Gothic, of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The. exterior aspects of the building are striking, and well illustrate the 
sharp, bold, outlines and details of the Gothic style. Its greatest length is on New 
Tork street. The superior elevation of the roof is sixty feet; and the height of 
the tower one hundred and twenty feet. 

The interior of the Cathedral consists of a central and two side naves, with 
three aisles. West of the auditorium is the baptismal font and section room. In 
the transept are the chancel, vestry-room, library, etc. The chancel, thirty by 
forty feet, containing the Bishop's seat and sixteen stalls, is very elegant. It has 
fifteen windows, of stained glass, and is artistically ornamented with appropriate, 
emblematical designs. The windows of the auditorium are also of stained glass, 
but less ornamental than those of the chancel. The window of the baptismal font 
u likewise richly ornamented. The ceiling of the auditorium is of the ornamental 
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Open-roof oonstruction. Tke seating capacity of the aoditorium is about one 
thousand. 

The prineipal material of the walls is brick, tastefwlly trimmed with dressed 
atone and Milwaukee yellow brick. 

The Cathedral is furnished with a splendid organ, worth about $8,000. 

From Saint Paul's parish has sprung a flourishing Mission in the north-wes- 
tern portion of the city, elsewhere spoken of. 

The veetry is composed of the following: W. H. Morrisen and T. A. Hend- 
ricks, Wardens ; Joseph £. McDonald, John M. Lord, E. S. Alrord, John W. Mur- 
phy, David £. Snyder, W. J. Holliday, and J. A. Moore. 

The Sabbath-School is in a prosperous condition ; numberkg, (including the 
Sunday School Mission,) about two hundred and fifty pupils. 

The cost of Saint Paul's Cathedral, and value of site, are about $75,000. 

OBACB CHVBCH. 

Location : Corner of Pennsylvania and St. Joseph streets. 

This parish was organized in January, 1854. The membership of Christ 
Church, having become very large, and it being believed that there was a field for 
a new enterprise, Messrs. Deloss Root, J. O. D. Lilly, and Nelson Kingman, with 
their families, withdrew, and organized the present parish of Grace Church. 

The present house of worship of the parish was built without delay, and 
dedicated in the summer of 1854. Shortly afterward, the Rev. M. Y. Averill, was 
called to the rectorship of the parish, who remained about two and a-half years. 
Mr. Averill was an energetic, as well an able rector; and the prosperity of 
the parish during his rectorship, is attested by the fact that in that period, the 
number of communicants increased from ten to sixty. Mr. Averill was succeeded 
by the Rev. Dr. C. B. Davidson, who remained with the parish about three years ; 
at the end of which time the number of communicants was about seventy-five. 
Dr. Davidson retired on the 10th of October, 1870. For several months the parish 
was without a rector. On the 1st of January, 1871, the Bev. James Kuncie was 
called to the rectorship; who entered upon bis duties on the Ist of Marsh, 1871. 

The present membership of the church is about seventy-five. 

The Sabbath-School, of which George W. Geiger, Esq., is Superintendent, haa 
one hundred and ten members. 

The church edifice is a frame building, of the modified Gothic style, and is 
particularly neat and tasteful in its ensemble^ finish, and appointments. It ia 
doubtful if at a like expense, a better effect in respect of a house of worship, 
could be produced. The aspects of the interior are inviting and suggestive of 
comfort. The windows are of stained glass ; the ceiling, of the open-roofed con- 
struction. The chancel, in the ornamentation of its triple windows, and its ap- 
pointments, is artistic ; the symbols typifyng, with fine effect, the idea expressed 
in the name, Oraee Church, The church has a fine organ. 

The value of the building and site, is about $11,000. 

CHURCH OF THI HOLT IimOCSNTB. 

Location : Corner of Fletcher avenue and Cedar street. 

This parish was organized as a " Mission Sunday School of Christ Church," 
in July, 1866, at the residence of James Meade, No. 60, Forest avenue, by Kev. C. 
C. Tate, Assistant Minister of Christ Church. The attendance upon the serricea 
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of th« yoQDg sooieiy aogamented to such an extent^ that increaaed aceommodaUons 
soon became neeeeaary. Steps were accordingly taken to boild a chapel on the 
north-east corner of Fletcher aTcnne and Cedar street, which had been donated for 
that purpose by 8. A. Fletcher, Jr. The required amount for building the chap^ 
$1,800, was raised by the members of Christ Church — mainly through the exertions 
of the Bev. C O. Tate, and of that earnest worker, the Rot. J. P. T. Id graham, 
Bector of Christ Church, who was the moTing spirit of the enterprise. 

The chapel, in sise, twenty-five by forty feet, beside the chancel and robing- 
room, was opened for public worship on the afternoon of the Epiphany Sunday, 
January, 6, 1867, the serrices being conducted by the Revs. J. P. T. Ingraham and 
C C Tate. The singing exerdsee were assisted by a cabinet organ, the gift of 
Miss C. J. FarrelL The chapel then took the name of the Hofy Iimoeents. Beg- 
olar afternoon services were held by Rev. Mr. Tate, until the following July, when 
he resigned as Assistant Minister of Christ Church, to accept the Bectors^hip of 
St. Paul's Church, Columbus, Ohio. At the latter date, Mr. Willis D. Engle, was 
elected Superintendent of the Sunday School, the afternoon serrices being con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. P. T. Ingraham, assisted by a lay-reader. During this 
Ume the chapel building was further improved through the exertions of the few 
who labored there. 

January Ist, 1868, the Rev. George B. Bugle, as Assistant Minister of Christ 
Church, took charge of the Mission, and continued to serve in that capacity, until 
January 4th, 1869, when, with the consent of the Bishop, and the concurrence of 
the other parishes in the city, the Church of the ffoU/ Ifm^eenU was organised, with 
a membership of about thirty. The first oflScers of the Church were : 

A. Willis Gorrell, Senior Warden; William A. Taylor, Junior Warden; 
Ansel B. Denton, George Davidson, Daniel S. Moulton, David B. Hunt, Edwin 
Viekers, Thomas Y. Cook, and Willis D. Engle, Vestrymen ; Willis D. Engle, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

A call was extended to the Bev. George B. Engle to become the rector of the 
church, and was accepted. 

On Easter Monday, March 29th, 1869, the same oflScers were re-elected, except 
John Boswell, whose place as' vestryman, was filled by the election of Joseph 
Thompson. Willis D. Engle was elected as delegate to represent the parish in the 
Diocesan Convention. 

On Easter Monday, April 10th, 1871, the following oflScers were elected: 

A. Willis Gorrell, Senior Warden; William A. Taylor, Junior Warden; 
Ansel B. Denton, John Algeo, George Davidson, D. B. Hunt, James Meade, Daniel 
8. Moulton, and Willis D. Engle, Vestrymen. Willis D. Engle, Secretary ; William 
A. Taylor, Treasurer ; and Willis D. Eogle, delegate to represent the Parish in the 
Diocesan Convention. 

During the fall of last year, considerable expenditures were made in improve- 
ments on the church building, in neatly inclosing it, and in adorning the grounds 
with shrubbery and shade trees. 

The membership at this time is about sixty. The Sunday-School numbers 
eighteen teachers, and one hundred and forty pupils. The seats are all free. The 
rector's salary is paid by subscription, and the current expenses by the oflTertory. 

XPIBCOPAL Mission. 

A flourishing Mission, sustained by 8t, PauTi Parish, has been established in 
the north-western part of the city. A suitable site has been purchased ; and do- 
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ring the present year, Saint PauVt Chapel (Second) will be completed ; the site and 
building to cost about $5,000. 

Pending the appointment of an Assistant Minister of Saint PauV» the Mission 
will continue to be served by the Rector, the Rev. Mr. Walden ; who conducts its 
regular religious services every Thursday evening, in the temporary building 
occupied by the Mission. Of Sundays its members attend the services in Saint 
PauP» Cathedral, 

The Sabbath-School, of which Mr. 8. R. Lippencott, is Superintendent, and 
Mrs. Harriet Preston, Lady Manager, is in a flourishing condition. 

Summary.— TotAi membership of the Episcopal denomination, in Indianapolis, 
five hundred and eighty-two; total Sabbath-Bchool membership, seven hundred 
and forty-three ; total value of church property, $168,000. 

PRBSBYTBRIAN. 

FIRST CHUKCH. 

Location: Corner of Pennsylvania and New York streets. 

The Firtt PreehyieHan Church is one of the religious landmarks of this city, and 
with its early history is associated the early history of Presbyterianism in this 
State. The foundation of this church society was half a century ago, when this 
was the "Far West,'' and when the church was following closely in the foot- 
steps of pioneer civilization. Of those who took an active part in the organi- 
Eation of this church there yet remain a very few to tell the story of its early 
history. 

In 1820, the future city of Indianapolis was mapped out and its lots offered 
for sale. In August of 1821 Rev. Ludlow G. Gaines preached the first Presby- 
terian sermon in the city, in a grove south of the present State House square. In 
1822, Rev. David G. Proctor, of Connecticut, was engaged as a missionary for one 
year. 

In 1823 a subscription of $1,200 was raised and a house of worship erected on 
Pennsylvania street, near the corner of Market. Go the 5th of July of the same 
year, a Presbyterian church was organised and the names of fifteen members 
enrolled. 

In 1842, a second house of worship was erected, on the corner of Market and 
Circle streets, at a cost of $8,300, and on the 6th of May, 1843, it was dedicated. 

In 1864, the foundations of the present church edifice were laid. The chapel, 
containing a lecture room, a social room, Sabbath-School rooms and pastor's study, 
was erected and opened for service in 1866. The present audience room was 
opened for service December 29th, 1870. 

Since the organisation of the society in 1823, a period of nearly 47 years, 
the congregation has built three church edifices and one mission church — now 
the Seveuth Presbyterian Church — and has had the following pastors : Rev. Geo. 
Bush, Rev. John R. Moreland, Rev. James W. McKennan, Rev. Phineas D. Gur- 
ley, D. D., Rev. John A. McClung, D. D., Rev. Thomas Cunningham, D. D., Rev. 
J. Howard Nixon, and Rev. R. D. Harper, D. D. Dr. Harper recently resigned the 
pastorate to accept a call from Philadelphia, and the church authorities have not, 
at thb writing, selected his successor. 

The only surviving pastors are Rev. Dr. Cunningham, of San Francisco; Rev. 
J. Howard Nixon, of Springfield, Missouri, and Rev. Dr. Harper, of Philadelphia. 

At different intervals the following persons have served the church with great 
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seceptance as stated supply: ReT. Ludlow 6. Gaines, Rev. David C. Proctor, 
Rev. Isaac Reed, Rev. William A. Holliday, Rev. Samuel Fulton, Rot. Charles 8. 
Mills and Rev. J. F. Dripps. 

The following persons hsTC eerred as elders in this church from its organization 
until the present time : Dr. Isaac Coe, Caleh Scudder, John Johnson, Ebeneaer 
Sharpe, John G. Rrown, Col. James Rlake, Hon. Samuel Bigger, George 8. Bran- 
don, Charles Axtell, H. C. Newcomb, James M. Ray. Thomas H. Sharpe, William 
SheetD, Thomas Mclntire, General Benjamin Harrison, Myron A. Stowell and Wil- 
liam R. Craig. 

In December, 1838, fifteen members of this church were granted letters of dis- 
mission to organize the Second Presbyterian Church of this city; and in 1851, 
thirteen years subsequently, letters of dismission were granted to twenty-one per- 
sons, including three Elders, Caleb Scudder, James Blake and H. G. Newcomb| to 
organize the Third Presbyterian Church of this city. These little bands, who sep- 
arated from the parent society, bsTO grown into full, well-equipped organizations, 
and are doing good senriee in the cause of Christianity. 

The church has a membership of three hundred and fifty one. The Sabbath- 
School has four hundred and twenty-five members. The principal officers of the 
church are : 

Ruling Riders— James M. Ray, Thos. H. Sharpe, Wm. Sheets, Thos. Mcln- 
tire, M. A. Stowell, Benj. Harrison, Robert Browning, James W. Brown, Jere. Mc- 
Lene, Isaac G. Hays, H. L. Walker, A. M. Benham. 

Deacons — Wm. J. Johnston, J. A. Vinnedge, Henry D. Carlisle, E. P. Howe, 
Carlos Dickson, Charles Latham. 

Trustees — £. B. Martindale, Robert Browning, James W. Brown, William 
Braden, Upton J. Hammond. Superintendent of Sabbath School, E. B. Martin- 
dale. 

■ The church edifice is in the Gothic style of architecture, and is an artistic and 
elegant structure. The main building, sixty by one hundred feet, fronts on Penn- 
sylvania street ; and in the rear, on New York street, is the chapel building, fifty 
by seventy-five feet. The audience room, in its design and appointments, is one 
of the finest in the country. Its pews are arranged in curved lines; the windows 
are ot beautiful stained glass; the ceiling is very ornamental, *' rafter finished," 
and finely frescoed. The tower is one hundred and seventy-six feet in height. 

The building is built of pressed brick, trimmed with dressed stone. The 
chapel is divided into three rooms: two for social meetings, and one for the pastor's 
study. The second story contains the Sabbath-School room. The dimensions of the 
building are sixty-five by one hundred and fifty-five feeL The cost of building 
and site was $104,117.74. 

• 

SICOITD PBX8BTTSBIA1I CHT7mCH. 

Location: Comer of Pennsylvania and Vermont streets. 

The materials for the ensuing sketch of this organization have been chiefly 
obtained from a discourse preached at the opening of the present chapel, by Rev. 
Hanford A. Edson, the pastor. 

The society was formed, with fifteen members, November 19, 1838, in the 
Marion County Seminary, a small brick building standing, until 1860, at 
the south-west comer of University Square. The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, the 
first pastor, entered upon his work July Slst, 1839. Worship was continued in 
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tbo Seminary for a year. Afterward the coogregation removed to their own edi- 
fice, the present High School building, on the north-west corner of Giiole and 
Market streets, occupying at first the lecture-room. This house was dedicated to 
the worship of the Most High, October 4tb, 1840. On the 19th of September, 1847, 
the pastorate of Mr. fieecher closed, and he removed to Brooklyn, Kew York, where 
he has since gained the reputation as a pulpit orator, with which the world is 
familiar. He was succeeded by Rev. Clement E. fiabb, at the time a student in 
Lane Seminary, now associate editor of the Herald ar^d Pre»hyUr, of Cincinnati. 
He commenced work May 7th, 1848, and continued in the pastorate until January* * 
1st, 1853. It was under his supervision that a colony, now the Fourth Presbyte- 
rian Church, was established, with twenty-four members. This occurred Novem- 
ber 30tb, 1851. The third pastor. Rev. Thornton A. Mills, began his work Janu- 
ary 1st, 1854, and remained with the Church three years, the relation between pas- 
tor and people, being dissolved by the Prefebytery, February 9th, 1857. Dr. Mills 
having been elected Secretary of the General Assembly's Committee on Educa- 
tion, went at once to New York. He is the only one of the pastors of the Church 
not now living. He died suddenly June 19th, 1867. Rev. Goorge P. Tindall was 
bis successor, called to the pastorate August 6th, 1857, and continuing in the field 
until September 27th, 1863. During his ministry, in 1858 and 1859, large numbers 
were added to the Church. The present pastor. Rev. Han ford A. Edson, has oc- 
cupied the place since January 17th, 1864. On the 15tb of May of that year, a 
building was dedicated at the corner of Michigan and Blackford streets for a Mis- 
sion Sunday School, which had been established by members of the Second Church, 
and which has now grown into the " Fifth Presbyterian Church." November 20th, 
1867, another colony, the '* Olivet Presbyterian Church," was formed with twenty- 
one members, a bouse of worship having been dedicated for them a month pre- 
vious. 

For the beautiful stone edifice at the corner of Pennsylvania and YermcJnt 
streets, of which we present an engraving, ground was broken in the spring of 
1864. The corner stone was laid May 1 4th, 1866; the chapel occupied December 
22d, 1867; and the completed edifice dedicated January 9th, 1870. Mr. Joseph 
Curzon, of this city is the architect. The entire cost of the property is about 
$105,000. The present membership of the church is considerably above four hun- 
dred. The Sabbath-School is in a flourishing condition, and has three hundred pu-- 
pils enrolled. 

Betiides the pastor, the officers of the society are as follows : 

Ruling JBlders. — William N. Jackson, Samuel F. Smith, Enoch C. Mayhew, . 
Edwin J. Peck, John S. Spann, William S. Hubbard, Thomas A. Morris, Moses R, 
Barnard, and Frederick W. Chislett 

Deacons. — Sandford Morris, Edward S. Field, Clement A. Greenleaf, George 
W. Crane, William W. Wentz, Richard M. Smock, David W. Coffin, and Willis 
H. Pettit. 

Trustees.— William P. Fi$>hback, William M. Wheatley, John S. Spann, James 
M. Bradshaw, and William Mansur. 

The church edifice is massive and imposing. It is built, from foundation to 
spire, of rubble limestone; the corners, buttresses, and other projecting angles, 
being artistically faced with dressed stone. Its archit^cture is the Gothic style of 
the twelfth century. The auditorium is seventy-eight feet in length by fifty— 
seven feet in width; thirty-seven feet high in the center, and twenty-six and 
one-half feet at the side walls; with a reoess for the choir twelve by thirty-two- 
(14) 
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Ibet) and another for the polpit, ftve by foartaen feet. The ceiling is finished in 
ash and black walnot; with plastered ]>anel8 sefMrated by stoeoo mouldinga. The 
pews, palpit, and other wood work, in the interior, are abo^ richly finished in wal- 
nat and ash. The windows are highly ornamented. The chapel, session room, 
and pastor's study, are in keeping with the elegance of the anditorium; as is, also, 
the Sabbath- School room, now in the second story. The auditorium is lighted bj 
•ilTered reflectors. The main tower is one hundred and sixty-one and one-half fiMi 
In height, and eighteen feet square at the base. A smaller tower at the entraaoe 
* to the chapel, is ninety-fiye and one-half feet in height. Without, the structure is 
massiTe and artistic ; within, it is elegantly and tastefully finished and ftimiriied. 

THIED FBXSBTTKRIAir CHUBCH. 

I 

Location : Northeast corner of Illinois and Ohio streets. 

This church was organized on the 23d September, 1851, at the residence 
of Caleb Seudder, Esq., in this city, by the Presbytfry of Muncie; twenty-one 
person withdrawing for the purpose from the First Church. 

Prominent among the founders of this association were James Blake, Csleb 
Scodder, John W. Hamilton, H. C. Newcomb, Nathaniel Bolton, Dr. W. C. Thomp- 
son and C. B. Davis. The congregation first met for religious worship in Tem- 
perance Hall ; and afterward erected the present church building, which was com- 
pleted and dedicated in 1859. 

The TMrd Church has for many years been a prominent religious power in the 
eommunity. Its present membership is four hundred and fifty. The Sabbath- 
school numbers two hundred and thirty-three pupils. 

In 1867 a colony went out fh>m this congregation 'and formed the Fifth Pres- 
byterian Church; which has since been sustained in part by tbe parent church. 

The Third Church has had the following pastors : The Rev. Darid SteTenson, 
from 1851 to October, 1860; the Rev. George C. Heckman, D. D., from 1861 to 
1867; the Bev. Robert Sloss, the present pastor, since June, 1868. 

Prominent among the earlier members and officers of this church are the 

names of James Blake, Caleb Seudder, Hon. H. C. Newcomb, John W. Hamilton, 

•Chas. N. Todd, Dr. W. C. Thompson, the Rev. C. O McLean, D. D., Wm. M. Blake, 

William Stewart, Silas T. Bowen, Dr. Theophilas Parvin, J. D. Carmichael, L. N. 

Andrews, William Glenn and H. W. Keehn. 

The church edifice, though not so imposing or elegant in its architectural as- 
pects, as several others in the city, is nevertheless a commodious and substantial 
structure, built of brick, with stone facings, in the modified Norman style of archi- 
tecture. Its external dimensions are eighty by forty-eight feet. The size of the 
audience room is seventy-one by forty-five feet; and it has, including the gallery, 
seating capacity for about six hundred persons. The value of the property is 
about $50,000. 

The present officers of the church are : 

Pastor. — Rev. Robert Sloss. 

Elders.— H. C. Newcomb, S. T. Bowen, J. D. Carmichael, Dr. T. Parvin, C N. 
Todd, L N. Andrews, A. S. Walker. 

Deacons.— James Muir, J^mes Wilson, Wm. M. Blake, Chas. G. Stewart^ D. H. 
Wiles, R. Frank Kennedy, Wm. Judson, James D. Brown. 

Trustees.— Thos. D. Kingan, W. W. Woollen, D. H. Wiles, R. F. Kennedy, Wm. 
JodeoD, James Hasson, Frank Landers. 



FOURTH PB18BTTKBIAK «HUBCH, 

Location : Comer of Delaware and Market streeta. 

The Fourth Presbyterian Church was formed by a colony from the Second 
Presbyterian Church. 

On the 30th of November, 1851, twen^-four members of the latter society 
withdrew by letters, and proceeded at once to organize under the name of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church <if IruUanapolii. Two elders were elected, Alexander 
Oraydon and Scunuel Merrill. A call was extended to the Rev. George M. Max- 
well, of Marietta, Ohio, with the offer of a salary of $800. The call was accepted, 
and Mr. Maxwell commenced his services as pastor early in the year 1852. 

After nearly six years of struggle, the society, on the 13th of September, 1857, 
was enabled to dedicate the present house of worship to Divine service. The num- 
ber of members at that date was one hundred and fifteen. 

In the spring of 1856 a religious revival resulted in a large increase of the 
membership. 

In November, 1858, Mr. Maxwell's health failing, he resigned, much to the 
regret of his congregation. 

In October, 1859, the Rev. A. L. Brooks received a unanimous call, which he 
accepted, at a salary of $1,500.00, and commenced his labcrs immediately. Rev. 
Mr. Brooks labored with the church until March, 1862, when he accepted a call 
f^om Chicago. 

In July, 1862, the Rev. Charles H. Marshall accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the Fourth Church. His salary, at first $1,000, was gradually increased during 
his stay to $2,500. 

Many additions were made to the church during the revival of 1869. 

In October, 1870, Mr. Marshall was compelled by failing health to sever his 
pastoral relation with the church, to the general regret of the membership. Dur- 
ing his pastorate the war for the Union began and ended; and at one time the 
Fourth Church demonstrated its patriotism by sending to the field not only its pas- 
tor, as chaplain, but some forty of its yo«ng men. 

On the 1st of January, 1871, Mr. Marshall was succeeded by the Rev. J. H. 
Morron, of Peoria, Illinois, the present pastor. 

The church membership numbers one hundred and eighty-five; that of the Sab- 
bath-Schools, about one hundred and seventy-five. 

The church edifice presents a somewhat ancient and time-worn aspect exter- 
nally. It is quite commodious, having seating accommodations for about six hun- 
dred persons. The building is of stuccoed brick, and is surmounted by a high 
tower. The value of the property is about $50,000, and it is free of debt. 

The elders of the church since its organisation have been : 

Alexander Graydon, Samuel Merrill, Horace Bassett, John L. Ketcham, Henry 
S. Kellogg, Alexander H. Davidson, Charles W. Moores, David Kregelo, Robert 
Evans, Emanuel Haugh, John McKeehan, Samuel Merrill, J. H. Brown, Robert 
M. Stewartw Col. Samuel Merrill is Superintendent of the Sabbath-schools. 

The ofilcers for the current year are : 

Elders. — David Kregelo, Robert Evant, John McKeehan, Samuel Merrill, 
Robert Stewart, James H. Brown. 

Deacons. — William H. Comingor, Joseph B. Haugh, Hervey Bates, John L. 
Ketcham, Robert W. Cathoart, Daniel W. Grubbs. 

Trustees. — Wm. A. Bradshaw, Joseph K. Sharpe, David Kregelo, Josq»h B. 
Haugh, John D. Gondit. 
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TETTH CHUBCH. 

Location : East side of Blackford street^ between Yennont and Miefaigav 
streets. 

A frame chapel, erected on the aboTe stated site in 1864, for the parposes of 
a. Mission Sabbath-School, was purcfa^ed in the aotoonn of 1866, by the Third 
Church, into whose control the School then passed. In October, -1867, it was or- 
ganized by the authority of the Indianapolis Presbytery, as the Fifth Pre»bfierian 
Church, with eighteen members : tweWe from the Third, and one from the First 
Presbyterian Churches of this city, and five from churches elsewhere loeated. 
The exercises incident to the organization were conducted by Bevs. George G. 
Heckman, L. G. Hay, W. W. Sickles ; and Elders James Blake and Charles N. 
Todd. 

The first, only, and present pastor of the society, is the Rer. William B. 
Bhamberlain, who began his labors as such in the summer of 1869; was ordained 
in Octuber of that year, and insialled in October, 1870. 

The chapel is a frame building; cost, with site, $2,000; and will seat two 
hundred persons. 

The growth and prosperity of the society have been snch as to demand and 
warrant a better and more commodious house of worship. For tlHs purpose ft 
desirable site has been secured on the so.uth-west comer of Michigan and Black- 
ford streeta; where excavation is now being made -for a new building, to be of 
brick, cruciform, with a fine tower; having a basement for Sabbath-School and 
other purposes; and an audience room with a capacity to seat four hundred and 
fifty persons. The cost of the new structure will be from $12,000 to $15,000. The 
society expect to occupy the basement by the fall of 1872, and hope to complete 
the building within two or three years. 

The number of members is about one hundred and fifty. The Sabbath-School 
has two hundred and fifty members. 

OLIVET CHURCH. 

Locfttion : Comer of Union and McCarty streets. 

This church was established by a colony from the Second Church. A- few 
members of the parent body, met with their pastor, on the 22nd of June, 1867,. 
and instructed a committee to buy a suitable site in the south-western quarter 
of the city. The corner of Union and McCarty streets was selected for that pur- 
pose ; the present church building was erected without delay, and was dedicated 
on the 20th of October, of the same year, by the Bev. H. A. Bdson, pastor of the 
Second Church. On the 20th of November, 1867, a church organisation was 
effected. The first pastor was the Eev. J. B. Brandt; the second the Rev. Lumau 
A. Aldrich; the third, and present^ the Bev^ Joseph E. Scott. The bouse of wor- 
ship is a plain, comfortable frame building. The property is valued at $2,500, and 
is free from debt. The Church membership numbers over one hundred persona ; 
that of the Sunday-School about one hundred and twenty-five. 

SEVEXTH CHUBCH. 

Location : Elm street, near Cedar. 

Originally established as a mission enterprisie, by the First Church, and in its 
infancy conducted and sustained by the parent body, the Seventh Church ha* 
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■now about attained the stature of a full grown and self-sustaining organization ; 
able and entitled to manage its own affairs. Of the maxim that "Christianity is 
the greatest oiTilizer," the results of this enterprise are a triumphant exemplifi- 
cation. 

One Sabbath day, early in the year 1865, Wm. R. Craig, a resident of the south- 
eastern part of the city, was much disturbed by a rude and lawless troop of boys, out- 
rageously wanting in that training which inspires a decent respect for the Sabbath 
day. Their repeated and flagrant yiolations of the Sabbath, and unruly conduct 
generally, had often outraged the feelings of the staid old Scotchman, but never to 
such a degree as on this occasion; and now, for the first time, he began to seriously 
debate with himself the question of a remedy. He thought of applying to the po- 
lice; and then dismissed that recourse, as being an inadequate measure of relief, 
and not sufficiently radical. Finally he decided that a Sabbath-School, by reach- 
ing the consciences of the offenders, would, in the course of time, effect a thor- 
oBgh and lasting core. Mr. Crai^, who was a member of the First Church, pro- 
ceeded at once to prepare for the application of his remedy. 

The pastor. and elders of that church concurred in bis proposition, and called 
a meeting of the pastors and elders of the four principal Presbyterian churches, 
to consult upon a plan for opening the campaign; a meeting of the officers and 
pastors of the First and Third Churches was shortly afterward held to consiiler 
the question ; and finally it was agreed that the First Church should take suitable 
steps to provide spiritual instruction for the south-eastern quarter of the city. Wm. 
R. Craig and N. M. Wood were shortly afterward appointed a committee to estab- 
lish a Sabbath-school there; for defraying the expenees of which work of organi- 
zation, $130 was voted. A room in an old carpenter shop, belonging to Tetor Rou- 
tier, on Cedar street, was rented for the purpose. The school was organized by 
Messrs. W. R. Craig and Thomas Mclntire, and successfully conducted through the 
summer of 1865 under the superintendence of N. M. Wood, Esq. 

Tbe rude building then occupied by the mission proving too small and uncom- 
fortable for the purpose, it was decided to erect a suitable building for Sabbath- 
Schoel and other religious services. Through the exertions of James M. Ray, a 
member of the First Presbyterian Church, a site- was secured in Fletcher's Addi- 
tion, donated by Calvin Fletcher, 8r., A Stone, W. 8. Witt, Elieha Taylor and 
James M. Hough. The Board of Church Extension pledged $500 to aid in the 
erection ^f a building, and the First Church took upon itself tbe responsibility of 
seeing to it that the new enterprise should not fail. To this end Elder Thomas 
Mclntire and James W.Brown, £sq., were appointed a committee to superintend tbe 
work of erecting the new building. Subscriptions to the amount of over $3,200 
were collected, and the building was completed and occupied by the Sabbath-School 
early in December, 1865. The parent church supplied the Rev. W. W. Sickles to 
preach for the young congregation for a period of six months. The dedicatory 
exercises were held on the 24th December, 1865, and were conductad by tbe Rev. 
J. H. Nixon, pastor of the First Church. The Rev. Thomas Gait, licentiate, of 
Chicago, preached for the congregation from May to September of 1867 ; and was 
succeeded by Rev. C. M. Howard. 

At 7} p. M., on the 27th November, 1867, the church was formally organized 
by order of the Presbytery; the committee consisting of the Revs. J. H. Nixon and 
William Armstrong, and Elders Thomas Mclntire and William R. Craig. Twenty- 
three persons, either by examination or by letter, were admitted into the new ori^an- 
ization. Wm. R. Craig was chosen the first elder, and the Rev. C. M. Howard was 
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invited to become the pastor. Mr. Howard was % gentlemam of eztraoidiHury 
religions enthusiasm and industry. The field was forbidding, and a pastor in saaidb 
of a pleasant sphere of labor, where the wilderness had been snbdned by ChristisB 
oultiTation, would have avoided the pioneer duty assumed by Mr. Howard. Ite 
latter labored with such patient and persevering industry, thai great success 
followed his efforts, and the church rapidly increased in nnmbera. Worn out by 
hard service, he was obliged to ask a release from his pastoral dnties, nnd he retired 
from that position in October, 1869. 

In November, 1869, the Rev. John & Brandt was called to supply the coogra- 
gallon. At the end of the year he was compelled to discontinae his pastoral rela- 
tion to the church, on account of the demands on his lime by the Young Mea's 
Christian Association of this city^ of which he was the Superintendent 

During the year 1869 Samuel S. Kennedy, Sdwin G. Barrett and Alezandar 
Craig were elected eldeis ; Messrs. J. W. Kolwes, Lewis H. Decker and James 
Dnthie, deacons; C. A. Griflitb, Bobert J. Pedloe, John R. Childers, Jacob B•ltJ^ 
Hiram C. Husted, J. W. Brown, Edwin G. Barrett, and John Jolly, Trustees. 

Bev. L. G. Hay took charge of the church November 1st, 1870, remaining 
about six months. He was specially qualified for this post by many years of expe- 
rience in similar fields, and by a happy union of religious seal with practical 
sagacity, and the society flourished during his pastorate. 

Bev. Charles H. Raymond has reeently assumed pastoral charge of this churchy 
and entered upon his work with the hearty co-operation of his people. 

The Scotchman's remedy for the core of disorder in his locality has proven 
successful. 

The present number of communicants is over one hundred. The Sabbath- 
School reckons about two hundred and fifty members and twenty ofiicers and 
teachers The success of the latter is largely due to the Superintendent, Mr. She- 
neser Sharpe, who lately retired from this position to take charge of the North 
Street Mission School. The present Superintendent is Mr. Alexander Craig. 

The value of the property is abont $2,000. 

TRKSBTTKKIAN MISSIONS*. 

Norih street Misnon, — Location : On the comer of North and Delaware stjeetiL 

This flourishing mission of the First Presbyterian Church, was established in 
July, 1870. The mission building had been occupied for Sabbath-School pnr-^ 
poses before this time, being known as the "Saw Mill Mission," but for several 
months the field had been abandoned. The leading spirits in the new organisa- 
tion were Gen. Ben. Harrison, Dr. G. C. Burgess, Sbeneser Sharps, CapL £. P. 
Howe, I. C. Hays and others, all members of the First Presbyterian Church. 

The S'ibba^h School has aa avera^ attendance of over two hundred, some- 
times reaching nearly two hundred and fifty. Regular religieus services are held of 
Sunday evenings, and a prayer meeting, condnetod by the ofiSoers of the mission^ 
is held on each Wednesday evening. 

Rev. L. G. Bay has been appointed to take charge of this nussion, and it ia 
expected that a church will be established in the course of the present year. . . 

The laborers in this work have been active and zealous, and it has been a suo^ 
oessful enterprise from the start. The chapel occupied by the mission, was pur-^ 
chased for that purpose by James W. Brown, Esq., a citizen noted for his munifi- 
cence in regard to religious enterprises in this dty. The wvi«i^i4>n has thns had & 
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ohapel furnished free of rent — an assUtance of no small moment to a yoang organ* 
ization. 

From the importance of this field and the encouragement which the enter- 
prise has received, it is confidently predicted that the North Street Mission will, at 
no greatly distant day, develop into one of the largest and most prosperoui 
churches of Indianapolis. 

The value of the property is about $2,500. 

Memorial Ohapd is located on the corner of Ohristian avenue and Bellefon- 
taine street; and was founded, as it has since been maintained, by the Second Pres- 
byterian Church. A Sabbath-School, under the charge of Mr. M. B. Barnard, as 
superintendent, was immediately organized, and has steadily increased in pros- 
perity ever since. Gkorge Crane, Esq., succeeded Mr. Barnard, in October, 1870. 
His labors in building up the mission have been both zealous and successful ; so 
that the average attendance is about seven ty-five. From the first, weekly prayer 
meetings have been held ; which have also been well attended — the citiiens in 
that vicinity taking an active interest in the success of the mission. Should the 
enterprise continue to prosper in the future as in the past, (of which there is no 
reason to doubt,) the result will be the early admission of this mission into the 
Presbytery as a full grown church. 

The building in which the services of the Mission are held, is a neat frame 
structure, with seating room for about two hundred persons, and was erected in the 
spring of 1870, at a cost, including that of site, of about ^,500. 

West Street Mission, — Location : West street, near Georgia. 

This mission was established on the 25th of July, 1869, by a colony of young 
men from the First Church, assisted by two or three other persons ; who secured, 
for their purpose, a building formerly used as a Soldiers' Barracks, located as 
above. 

The field was not inviting, and the building anything but elegant or attract- 
ive ; but the founders of the enterprise, with little but their own zeal and persist- 
ence (of which they have certainly expended an extraordinary amount) to aid 
them in the work, succeeded in establishing and conducting a useful and growing 
mission of the Presbyterian Church, in a locality where there was great need of 
such an undertaking. 

They began by organising a Sabbath-School, with Henry D. Carlisle as super- 
intendent The school was successful fh>m the beginning. The average attendance 
of pupils is about seventy-five; any material increase of which number is hin- 
dered by the limited capacity of the building. Mr. Carlisle has, with the exoep- 
tion of an intermission of a few months, been the superintendent ever since. The 
young men who founded the mission have, with the assistanoe of an additional 
helper or two, continued to sustain it; and have managed to aooomulate a hand- 
some Sunday-School library, and an organ, besides fitting up the room and paying 
the rental. 

During the past summer, out-door meetings, largely attended, were held every 
Sabbath in front of the building; and when the oold weather put a stop to thess^ 
and forced the " Colony " to adjourn to the inside, these meetings were not dis- 
continued. These religious services have been conducted by the five young men 
in charge of the Sabbath-Sohool, (Henry D. Carlisle, P. L. Mayhew, B. D. Craig- 
liead, Leroy W. Braden, and Charles Meigs;) who— as they express it— "being 
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too poor to secare a regular minister, haye had to do their own preaching, — with 
what help they could get from laymoa of the different chnrches of the city.' 

The attendance at these Sahhath erening meetings has generally heen as larg^ 
as the limited capacity of the hoilding would admit of. 

Indianola Mission. — The location of this mission is in Indianola, on Washing- 
ton street, half a mile west of the White Biver Bridge. The property was, for a 
number of years, occupied as a Methodist church. Having fallen into disuse by 
the latter denomination, a mission Sabbath-School was started there on the 15th of 
July, 1870, by three of the young members of the Third Presbyterian Church ; 
H H. Fulton, £. G. Williams, and John G. Blake. The field for the mission was 
large and necessitous ; and it has had a good degree of success. Beside the usual 
Sabbath-School exercises, religious services of Sabbath evenings, have for some 
time been regularly held^-chiefly by laymen. 

Arrangements for the purchase of the property by the Presbyterian denomi- 
nation, will, it is expected, be concluded shortly; and thus another addition to the 
list of Presbyterian churches in this city, is far advanced in its developement. 

The mission is directed by John G. Blake, as Superintendent, with an Assist- 
ant Superintendent, ten teachers, and the usual additional officers. The number of 
members is about one hundred. The value of the property is about $1,000. 

Summary — Total membership of the Presbyterian Denomination in Indiana- 
polis, 1,736; total Sabbath-School membership, 2,008; total value of church prop- 
erty, $320,117.74. 

BAPTIST. 

FIBST BAPTIST CHUBCH. 

Location : North-east comer of New York and Pennsylvania streets. 

The first assemblage of Baptists in Indianapolis was nearly fifty years ago. 
An old record, still preserved, quaintly states that " The Baptists at, and near Indi- 
anapolis, having removed from various parts of the world, met at the School House 
in Indianapolis, in August, 1822, and after some consultation, adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: Resohedj that we send for helps, and meet at Indianapolis, on 
the 20th day of SeptV next for the purpose of establishing a regular Baptist church 
at s*d place. That John W. Reding write letters to little Flat Rock & Little Cedar 
Grove churches for help. That Samuel McCormack write letters to Lick Creek and 
Franklin churches for helps — then adjourned." 

The next meeting was pursuant to adjournment. Elder Tyner attended from 
Little Cedar Grove church and "after Divine service went into business.*' "Let- 
ters were received and read from Brothers Benjamin Barns, Jeremiah Johnson, 
Thomas Carter, Otis Hobart, John Hobart, Theodore V. Denny, John McCormack, 
Samuel McCormack, John Thompson, and William Dodd, and Sisters Jane John- 
son, Nancy Carter, Nancy Thompson, Elizabeth McCormack, and Polly Carter, 
then adjourned until Saturday morning 10 o'clk." 

Saturday morning: 
^* Met according to adjournment and after Divine service letters were rec'd from 
John W. Reding and Hannah Skinner. Brother B. Barns was appointed to speak 
and answer for the members — and Brother Tyner went into an examination, and 
finding the members sound in the Faith pronounced them a regular Baptist church, 
and directed them to go into business." 
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" Brother Tyner was then chosen moderator, and John W. Reding clerk Ist 
agreed to be called and known by the name of the First Baptist Gbureb, at Indi- 
anapolis, then adjourned until the third Saturday in Oct'r 1822. 

J. W. Reding, ck." 

Benjamin Barns appears to have been rather the most prominent among the 
early membership, for on the third Saturday of June, 1823, the record recites: 
<' agreed that Bro. B. Barns be called to preach to this church once a month until 
the end of this year: to which Bro. Barns agreed." 

The first deacon was John Thompson, who was, by a unanimous vote of the 
church, called to that office on the third Saturday of December, 1822. 

In May, 1823, Samuel McGormack was '^ordered to be a singing elk. to this 
church." 

• A committee appointed to secure a pluce for worship, consisting of J. Carter, 
H. Bradly, and D. Wood, reported that "the School houie may bo had without in- 
terruption." This was a new log school house, situated on the north side of, and 
partly in, Maryland street, between Tennessee and Mississippi streets. 

On the third Saturday, in November, 1824, a committee of throe wtis appointed 
^' to rent a room or repair the school house for a meeting house the ensuing seasony 
to report at the next meeting." At the next meeting, in January, 1825, the com- 
mittee reported 'Mhat $1.25 had been expended in repairing the school house, — 
and the deacon is requested to pay the same out of the joint funds, and that each 
Brother pay the Bro. deacon a small sum on to-morrow." At the same meeting it 
was, " on motion, agreed that the church petition the present Gen'l Assembly for a 
site to build a meeting house upon; and that the S. E. half of the shaded block 90 
be selected,— and that Bro. J. Hobart, H. Bradley and the elk. be appointed to bear 
the petition." In due time the committee reported that the petition had "failed.'' 

In the spring of 1825, Major Thomas Chinn invited the church to use his 
house as a place for worship during the summer; which inritatioo was accepted. 

In June, 1825, the church purchased from Wm. Wilmott, Esq., lot 2, in square 
50, for use. There was a small frame house on the lot, which was not plas- 
tered, and arrangements were made to finish it, which were afterwards " post- 
poned sinadi," and the house left as it was. An apportionment was ordered to pay 
for the houFe and lot, and a committee reported an assessment of $48, divided 
among the fifteen male members of the church. 

In January, 1826, Rev. Cornelius Duvall, of Owen county, Kentucky, was 
called to the pastorate. Nothing resulted from this call, so far as appears upon the 
records, and in December, 1826, Rev. Abraham Smock was called as pastor for 
one year; he accepted and soon began his labors. Soon afterward, th^ church 
disposed of the lot purchased from Wilmott, and lot 3, in square 75 (where Schnull's 
block now stands) was purchased for $100, and a meeting house erected in 1829. 

In July, 1830, Rev. A. Smock resigned, and for some time the church was 
without a pastor. 

In September, 1831, of two members received into the church, by letter, one 
was *'Bro. Mosely Stewart, (man of color.") 

In May, 1832, Rev. Byron Lawrence was " requested to preach for us as fre- 
quently as he can on Lord's day for six months." 

\ In April, 1833, Revs. Jameson Hawkins, Byron Lawrence, and Ezra Fisher, 
were 'Mnvited to preach for this church statedly, on each Lord's day, making 
their own arrangements." 

In August, 1833, '* Bro. Anthony A. Slaton, (man of color,) was rec'd by letter." 
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In FbbruAry, 1834, BeT. Bsra Fiaher wm called " to be tlie stated preacher 
of the church." He serred in Uub capacity some months, and in January, 1835, 
T. G. Townsend was requested to preach by the church, until a regular pastor 
should be settled. 

In July, 1835, Bev. J. L. Bichmond was called to the pastorate and accepted. 

The house of worship first erected on the new lot was replaced in due time 
by a more pretentious frame edifice, which was occupied by the church as a place 
of worship, for a number of years. 

In 1843, the Rot. George 0. Chandler took the pastorate and remained until 
1847. He was succeeded by Bev. T. B. Cressy, who continued until 1852. He, in 
turn, gave way to Bev. Sidney Dyer, who labored until 1857, and was followed by 
Bev. J. B. Simmons, who preached from 1858 to 1861. On the morning of the 
first Sunday, in January, 1861, the church building was destroyed by fire, and 
for a time after that, the congregation worshiped in Masonic ELall. Mr. Sim- 
mons resigned the pastorate in 1861, and Bev. Henry Day, of Philadelphia, waa 
called to the vacant pulpit Mr. Day accepted the call, has been the pastor of 
the church ever since, and has ftilly earned his high place in the public esti- 
mation, without as within his congregation. To repair the destruction caused by 
the fire, the church at once purchased a desirable site on the north-east cor- 
oner of New York and Pennsylvania streets, and in 1862, began the erection of 
the commodious and handsome brick edifice shown in the accompanying engrav- 
ing. 

Under the ministration of Bev. Mr. Day, the church has enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted progress ; so that to-day, in respect of the extent and character of its con- 
gregation, and of infiuenoe, it occupies the firont rank in the numerous religions so- 
cieties of Indianapolis, 

The present number of members is five hundred and fifty-eight. 

The Sabbath-School is also in a highly prosperous condition. For a period 
of over twenty years, it was under the charge of the late J. B. Osgood, to whose 
eminent zeal, piety, and efficiency, a large measure of its prosperity is due. The 
school now numbers over six hundred scholars. 

The church building, though not strictly homogeneous and "true" in re- 
spect of its architecture, is nevertheless, a commodious and elegant edifice ; and 
its internal appointments are of the first class. It cost about $50,000; and will 
readily seat twelve hundred people. It has a fine organ that cost $2,500. Its 
erection was one of the fruits of that quite recent spirit of rivalry in splendor of 
church architecture, that has resulted in making Indianapolis eminent for the 
number of its elegant church edifices. 

The officers for the present year are as follow : 

Pastor. — Beverend Henry Day, D. D. 

Deacons.— K 0. Atkins, H. S. Gillet, and J. M. Sutton. 

Trustees. — 0. P. Jacobs, J. W. Smither, E. J. Foster, H. Knippenberg, H. C. 
Martin, J. M. Sutton, S. C. Hanna, and W. 0. Smock. 

SOXTTH BTBXST BAPTIST OHVBCH. 

Location : Comer of South and Noble streets. 

The "Home Church'' (as the First Baptist Church is called) purchased a lot 
on the comer of South and Noble streets, erected a neat brick chapel thereon, and 
began a mission in that part of the city. A Sunday-School was at once estab- 
lished, which developed a deep interest, and in 1869^ seventy-six of the members of 
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the First Cbarch withdrew by letter, and fomed a new looietj known as the South 
Sir€et BapUBi Churchy reoeiving from the parent bodj a firee gift of the chapel 
building and grounds. This ohuroh now ei^oys a happy prosperity under the 
pastorate of BeT. William Elgin. 

The number of members is about one hundred ; Sabbath-Sohool membership, 
two hundred and fifty. 

The value of the property is about $10,000. 

QASBIN MIBBIOV. 

Location : Corner of Washington and Missouri streets. 

A second mission interest was established by the First Church, in 1866, in the 
old German theater, on the corner of Tennessee street and Kentucky avenue. It 
now occupies the building at the corner of Washington and Missouri streets, 
and sustains a weekly prayer meeting, and a Sunday-Scho9l of one hundred and 
fifty scholars. Henry Knippenberg, Ssq., is the Superintendent. 

NORTH BATTIST MI8II0N. 

In April, 1870, a third mission interest was established on the corner of Ghenry 
and Broadway streets, and is now kuown as the North Baptist Mission, This in- 
terest sustains a Sunday-School of about one hundred and seventy pupils, under 
the charge of 0. P. Jacobs, Esq., Superintendent. Preaching every Sunday, a 
weekly prayer meeting on Tuesday evening, and an adult Bible class. A neat 
chapel, thirty-two by forty-flve feet, has been erected and ftirnished, and a churdi 
will doubtless be organised here during the coming year. 

The value of the property is about $6,000. 

BSGONB BAPTIST 0HirBOH^(COL0BBD.) 

Location : Michigan street, between Indiana avenue and West street. 

This church was founded in the year 1846, by the Bev. Mr. Sachel, a missionary 
of Cincinnati. The services of the congregation were first held in a school house 
on Alabama street. In 1849, they built their first house of worship, on North 
Missouri street, between Ohio and New York streets. It was a small building, 
twenty by thirty feet; and waa burned in the winter of 1851. The building was 
not insured, and the congregation for some time afterward, worshiped in a house 
near the corner of North and Blackford streets, owned by John Brown, Esq., (now 
deceased), who was a deacon of the church, and a prime mover in building the first 
and seoond houses of worship of the oongregation. 

In the latter part of the year 1862, the church building was rebuilt, on th* 
site occupied by the building that had been burned. It was a cheap, one story 
structure, twenty-six by thirty-six feet ; and was enlarged in 1864. The congre- 
gation seem to have always been both prosperous and enterprising ; and accord- 
ingly we find them commencing the erection of a more commodious house of wor- 
ship, in September, 1867. 

It will, when oempleted, be a neat and capacious building, reflecting great 
credit on the congregation, considering the means at their disposal and the obsta- 
cles they had to overcome. The dimensions are sixty-three IM square. The base- 
ment has been completed and ooonpied, and the building will be completed i» 
due time. 
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The auditorum will oocopj an entire story, with a ceiling twenty-two and one- 
half feet in height, and a gallery all around. The extreme elevation at the top 
of the belfry, will be one hundred and five feet. The cost of the completed struct- 
are will be about $16,000. The congregation has been senred by the following 
pastors. 

Joshua HarmoD, (since deceased), 1848-61 ; Jesse Young, 1852-53 ; J. J. 
Fitzgerald, (since deceased,) 1853-5; George Butler, 1865-6; Pleasant Bowles, 
1857, (for six months) ; and Bev. Moses Broyles, the present pastor, who is now 
in the fourteenth year of bis pastoral relation to the congregation. For the want 
of method and system in the administration of its affairs, the church underwent 
many trials and yicissitudes during the first eleven years of its existence. When 
lir. Broyles took charge of affairs in 1857, the membership was not more than 
twenty-five; how it is four hundred and thirty-five, and steadily increasing. The 
usual Sabbath and ^eek day religious services, are regularly held in this church. 
Its affairs are now methcdically administered, and it has all the officers of a well 
appointed, thoroughly organized church. The Sabbath-Schoo], of which Andrew 
Lewis is superintendent, has two hundred and sixty-five members, and is divided 
into twenty classes, with as many teachers. 

Summary — Total membership of the Baptist Church in Indianapolis, one 
thousand and ninety-three; total Sabbath-i^chool membership, one thousand two 
hundred and sixty-five; total value of church property, $76,000. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 

Location : Meridian street, near Circle Park. 

This church was organized August 9ih, 1857. The original membership con- 
sisted of thirty-one persons, a majority of whom joined by letter from other 
churches in this city. For several months previous to the organization, these mem- 
bers supported religious worship and a Sabbath-School in the Senate Chamber of the 
State Hous«». There the church continued to worship (except for a short period, 
dnring which services were held in Kamsey^s Hall on Illinois street), until their 
removal to their present edifice on the north-west corner of Circle and Meridian 
streets. For a few months after the organization. Rev. W. C. Bartlett officiated as 
minister. 

The original officers of the church were as follow: 

Trustees.— A. O. Willard, E. T. Sinker, W. W. Roberts, E! J. Baldwin. 

Deacons. — Horace Bassett, Albert G. Willard, Edward T. Sinker, Benjamin M. 
Ludden. * 

Clerk. — E. Montgomery. 

Treasurer. — Albert G. Willard. 

Rev. N. A. Hyde, the first pastor, entered upon his duties in October, 1868, and 
resigned the pastorate in August, 1867, to become Superintendent of the American 
Home Missionary Society for Indiana. 

Rev. E. P. Ingersoll, the next pastor, commenced his labors March 1st, 1868, 
and resigned January, 1870. 

Rev. Joseph L. Bennett, the third and present pastor, entered upon his duties 
in January, 1871. 

The officers at the present time are the following: 
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Trustees.— S. A. Fletcher, E. T. Sinker, (died April 5th, 1871), N. R. Smith, S. 
A. Fletcher, Jr. 

Deacons. — H. S. Rockey, A. G..Willard, L S. Bigelow. 

Clerk. — Jared M. Bills. 

Treasurer. — Albert B. Willard. 

The membership of the church now numbers about two hundred. The Sab- 
bath-School, John Alartin, superintendent, numbers about one hundred and twenty- 
five. 

The bouse of worship occupied by this church was commenced in the fall of 
1858; the front part, containing the lecture room, pastors study and social rooms, 
was completed in September, 1859; this was occupied as the phce of worship by 
the congregation until the main audience room was erected, in 1866. 

Of the church building extensive improvements, both external and internal, 
were commenced in October, 1870; and the reconstructed and improved edjifice was 
dedicated on the 30th of April, 1871, at which time the present pastor, the Bev. 
Joseph L. Bennett, was installed. 

The house of worship, if surpassed by others in size and architectural splen- 
dor, is nevertheless one of the most pleasant and convenient in this city of elegant 
and costly church buildings. 

The value of building and site is about $38,000. 

MAY FLOWER CHURCH. 

Location : Corner of St. Clair and East streets. 

A Sabbath-School, organized by the Young Men*s Christian Association, at n 
small private house on the corner of Jackson and Cherry streets, resulted in the 
organization of the present Mayflower Congregational Church, on the 23d May, 
1869. The original membership consisted of thirteen members, who united with 
the church by letter: five from the Plymouth Congregational Church of ihis city; 
two from the Third Street M. E. Church ; one from Roberts Park M. £. Church ; 
three from the Fourth Presbyterian Church. 

The church building, located as above, was dedicated in January, 1870. It is 
a frame building, forty by sixty feet, and simple and neat in its architectural 
aspects. From the time of organization as a church until November, 1870, the 
Rev. C. M. Sanders was pastor. He was succeeded on the 1st April, 1871, by the 
Rev. G. W. Barnum, the present pastor. 

Forty-three members have united with the church since its organization. 

The present number of members is about thirty-five. The Sabbath-School has 
about two hundred and twenty five pupils. 

The present officers are : . M. S. Whitehead and J. R. Irving, Deacons ; An- 
drew Fisher, Treasurer; E. D. Olin, Clerk; S. A. Fletcher, Andrew Fisher and E» 
D. Olin, Trustees. 

The value of the church property is about $5,000. 

Summary — Total membership of the Congregational Denomination in Indiana- 
polis, two hundred and thirty-five; total Sabbath-Scbool membership, three hun- 
dred and fifty ; totalvalue of church property, $43,000. 
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CHRISTIAN. 

CHBIBTIAV CHAFSL. 

Location : Sooth-weit corner of Oluo and Delaware streets. 

This society was organised on the 12th January, 1833. Dr. John H. Sanders 
and Peter H. Roberts were its first mling elders. The number of names enridled 
at the time of organisation was twenty. Bid. John 0*Kane may appropriately be 
considered the FatJier of this church. He Tisited the city in the latter part of 1832, 
and started the movement that led to the organisation of the society, of which he 
was the first preacher. 

During the early history of the church, and when it most needed aid, Ovid 
Butler, Esq., Robert A. Taylor, (since deceased, and father of Hon. Napoleon B. 
Taylor, of this city), Dr. John H. Sanders, (father of Mrs. Gh>vemor Wallace, Mn* 
R. B. Duncan and Mrs. Dr. Qatling, of this city), and Mr. Oharles Seoreet were 
&st and liberal friends of the enterprise, and contributed freely to its support. 
Elder O'Kane, J. L. Jones, H. Combs, L. H. Jameson, A. Prather and others 
Tisited the city during the early years of the church, to hold protracted meetings 
which were generally successful. B. K. Smith, and Elder Chauncey Butler were 
resident laborers in this senrice. Through these instrumentalities the church grad- 
ually grew in strength; and a house of worship was built in the summer of 1836, 
on Kentucky avenue. 

On the Ist October, 1842, at the instance of Elder O'Kane, Elder L. H. Janti- 
eson became resident evangelist, in which service he continued until 1853. Dar- 
ing the latter year the congregation occupied the present church edifice. At this 
date the membership had increased to three hundred and seventy-five. 

The succession of pastors thenceforward was: Blders James M. liathes, for one 
year; L. H. Jameson, one year; Elder Elijah Qoodwin, three years; Elder Perry 
Hall, three years; Elder O. A. Burgess, seven years; Elder W. F. Black, the pres- 
ent pastor, who has served the church for two years. 

Christian Chapel ranks among the leading churches of the city. The present 
number of members is about six hundred. The Sabbath-School has about two 
hundred members. 

The church building is quite plain externally ; but is attractively furnished and 
appointed within. 

The value of the building and site is about ^5,000. 

BECOND CHRISTIAK CHUBCH (OOLOBKD). 

Location : First street, between Mississippi street and the Lafayette Railway. 

This society was established in the spring of 1867, as a mission of the First 
Christian Church of this city. Prominent in its establishment and support during 
its infancy were Messrs. W. W. Dowling and J. M. Tilford. As soon as possible, 
and in a short time, a house of worship was secured at the above stated location. 
It is an unpretentious frame building, but sufficient to meet the present wants of 
the society ; having capacity for about two hundred and fifty persons. 

The society consists of about one hundred members. The Sabbath-School is 
in a prosperous state, having about one hundred and twenty-five members. 

Rev. Rufus Conrad, the present pastor, has served the society in that relation 
ever since its organization. 

The value of the building and site is abont f 2,000. 
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TBIBD OHRIBTIAir CHUBCE. 

Location : Forest-Home aTenae, near Ash street. 

In the spring of 1867 a Sonday-School was organized at the North-western 
Christian University, and placed in charge of Prof. A. 0. Shortridge,, who w/m 
mainly instrumental in its establishment. Got of this grew the organisation of the 
Third Church, which took place in the chapel of the Uniyersity on. the first Sabbath 
in January, 1869. For the first year of its existence the congregation had no regn- 
Inr minister, but maintained the usual weekly meetings, with preaching by various 
ministers as their services could be obtained. The second year the services of Aus- 
tin Council were secured as pastor. Since then Elder Ely ah Goodwin has been 
serving in that capacity. 

The church has built a comfortable house of worship on Forest-Home avenue, 
near Ash street, — a frame building, sixty feet long and thirty-four wide, with a 
baptistry under the pulpit platform, and dressing rooms in the rear. The society 
numbers something over one hundred members. The Sabbath-School has about one 
hundred and seventy-five members. 

The value of the property is about $8,000. 

The present officers are: 

Elders.— B. Goodwin, J. M. Tilford, J. M. Bramwell, B. T. Brown. 

Deacons.— A. C. Shortridge, H. C. Guffin, B. H. Cosby, J. P. Elliott. 

TOURTH CHBIBTIAV «HUBOH. 

Location : Corner of Fayette and Walnut streets. 

This organisation began as a Mission Sabbath-School on Sunday, 28th June, 
1868, at a dwelling on Blake street. Here the school continued to meet every Sab- 
bath day until the following November, when the place of meeting was changed 
to a room on the corner of New York and Blake streets. In the following winter 
the mission was organized as a church society by Elder J. B. New as pastor, with 
W. W. Dowling as superintendent of the Sabbath -School In the summef of 1869, 
the place of worship was changed to a small hall on Indiana avenue, where tba 
services were held until the close of the year 1870. On the Ist of January, 1871, 
the present house of worship was dedicated. 

The chapel is a neat wooden structure, capable of seating about three hundred 
persons ; and cost, including the site, about $4,000. 

^ The present membership of the society is about one hundred; that of the Sab- 
bath-School, about one hundred and twenty-five. 

Elders John B. New, L. H. Jameson, W. W. Dowling and others have filled 
the pulpit from time to time. The society is yet without a regular pastor. 

BLLm CHAPEL. 

Location : Comer of Illinois and Fifth streets. 

This is a prosperous mission of the First Church. The bouse of worship was 
dedicated on the 25th December, 1870, by Eldei' W. F. Black. The Sabbath-School, 
under the superintendence of Geo. W. Snyder, has about two hundred members. 
The prospects are excellent that this mission will, at no distant day, be discharged 
from its wardship to the parent organization, and become a separate and fiourishing 
church. The value of the present building and site is about $4,000. 
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OLIVI MISSION. 

Location : Corner of Tennessee and Fourth streets. 

This is also a mission of the First Church, and was fidunded in 1869. Its eerri- 
oes are now held in a rented building ; but its members expect (an expectation war^ 
ranted by the growth of the enterprise) to build a suitable edifice at an early date 
for the use of the mission. 

The Subbath-School, of which Jasper Finney is superintendent, numbers about 
one hundred and seTenty-fiye members. 

Summary — Total membership of the Christian denomination in Indianapolis, 
about nine hundred ; total Sabbath-School membership, one thousand. Total Talue 
of ohnrcb property, ^3,000. 

GERMAN BEFORMED. 

There are two societies of this Denomination in Indianapolis : the First and 
Second German Reformed Churches. 

This denomination is a branch of the church of the great Reformation inaogn- 
rated in Germany in the sixteenth century, and the source of the present numerous 
family of Protestant denominations. Among the fathers of the German Reformed 
Church were Zwingle, Melancthon and Calvin, whose creed differed in several 
respects from that of the Father of the German Reformation, Luther. 

The Lutheran and German Reformed denominations originated about the 
same time (A. D., 1519): the former in Northern Germany; the latter in Switzer- 
land, whence it spread into Southern Qcrmany, Prance, Holland and England. 

The German Reformed Church first obtained a foothold in this country in the 
year 1740, in Pennsylvania, where the Rev. Mr. Schlatter labored as the first Ger- 
man missionary of that church in North America. Thence arose the German 
Reformed Synod of the United States, and the other Synods that labor through the 
Board of Domestic missions of the German Reformed Church 

This much by way of preliminary observations upon the denomination in 
general. 

THE FIRST OKRXA^ REFORMED CHURCH OF IKDIAKAPOLU 

Is located on Alabama street, between Washington and Market streets. 

In the fall of 1851 the Board of Domestic Missions sent to this city, to labor 
as its missionary, the Rev. George Long. He began by preaching every Sabbath 
day in the Court house. Before long he had succeeded so well that he was enabled 
to organize a congregation, who in the spring of 1852, began the erection of a 
house of worship on the above location, which was dedicated in October of the 
same year. In November, 1856, Mr. Long resigned his pastorate, and on the 25th 
of the following month the Rev. M. G. I. Stern was elected his successor. During 
the ministry of Mr. Stern his church ceased to be a missionary enterprise, and became 
a self-supporting society. The debts of the church were all paid, and it steadily 
grew in membership and in the attendanco upon its services. 

On the 26ih July, 1865, the Rev. Henry Echmeier succeeded Mr. Stern, and 
became pastor of the church. During his pastorate the church building was 
enlarged to its present dimensions and otherwise improved. 

Mr. Echmeier resigned after serving the church over three years as its minister; 
and the Rev. J. S. Barth is now the supply of this congregation. 
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The bouse of worship is a plain bui neat brick building. The present mem- 
bership of the church is about two hundred ; that of the Sabbath-School, nearlj 
the same number. 

Some of the founders and prominent early supporters of this church are still 
active members. Among these are J. W. Brown, at present elder and superin- 
tendent of the Sabbath-School, Henry W. Tenneman, William Stolte, Frederick 
Eortepeter, Frederick Schowe, Henry Kruse and Herman Kortepeter. 

The value of the property of the society is about $12,000. 

81C0in> OIRMAN BBTOBMH) chubgh. 

Location: South side of East street, south of Merrill. 

This society was organized in the summer of 1867, by several members of an^ 
extinct church organisation, living in the south-eastern quarter of the city. The 
Bev. Mr. Steinbach, who had labored here as a Lutheran missionary, took charge 
of the young society thus established. He served for a brief period, resigning at 
the close of the year 1867. 

At a meeting of members held on the 1st January, 1868, the Bev. H. G. I. Stem 
was selected as Mr. Steinbaoh's successor in this missionary field. The result was 
the organization, in the autumn of 1869, of a second church of the German Be- 
formed denomination in Indianapolis. 

Mr. Storn is still the pastor of this church; which has been a prosperous 
society from the first. The present number of members is about one hundred, and 
the average attendance upon Sabbath-day services about two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred. 

Connected with this church is a German-English parochial school, with an 
average attendance of about one hundred pupils, and having two instructors. The 
Sabbath-School membership is about two hundred and fifty. 

The church building is a plain neat, frame structure, having capacity for five ; 
hundred communicants. 

The property of the church is valued at about f 9,000. 

Sttmmary ^ToiAi membership of the German Eeformed Church of Indian- - 
apolis, three hundred ; total Sabbath-School membership, about four hundred and . 
fifty; total value of church property, f 2 1,000. 

THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

There is but one church of this denomination in Indianapolis. This house of ' 
worship is located on the corner of Delaware and St. Olair streets. 

The church was organized in the year 1864. For two years the small congre- 
gation held their religious services in the old Lutheran church building, on North 
Pennsylvania street, near St. Clair. The ofilciating minister during this period 
was Mrs Hannah Pierson, from Lookport, New York. In 1866 the society built 
their present house of worship^ located as above stated. The next ministers of the 
church were David Tatnm and Hannah B. Tatum. 

In 1865 the society organized a "monthly meeting," and has had the following 
resident ministers : Jane Trneblood, W. G. Johnson, Barnabas C. Hobbs, and Enos • 
G. Pray. 

The present number of members is about two hundred and forty-«iz. The • 
Sabbath-School has about eighty members. The value of the property ia about. 
$12,000. 

(15) 
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METHODIST. 

MKRlDIAjr STEKXT M. X. CHURCH. 

Location : South west comer of Meridian and New York streets. 

This chnrch society, long known as Wesley Chapel M, E. Churchy was tlie 
pioneer organiiation of the Methodist denomination in this city, and ooeapies to> 
ward the namerous family of Methodist churches in Indianapolis to-day, the rela- 
tion of a tree to its branches. 

To b^n with the beginning of the history of this church, it is neccessary to 
go back to the year 1822, when the Indianapolis Circuit of the Indiana District of 
.the Methodist Episcopal Charch was organised by Rev. William CraTCos, who 
had been appointed to this circuit at the session of the Missouri Oonference. 

In 1825, the Missouri Conference was divided, the Illinois Conference was cre- 
ated, and the Indiana District became a part of the latter body. 

In 1829, Indianapolis Station was formed. This station subsequently passed 
within the limits of the Madison Difitrict, created in 1830 ; of the Indiana Confer- 
ence, created in 1832 ; and of the Indianapolis District of the latter Conferanee, 
created in 1833. 

At the session of the Indiana Conference, held in Centerville, on the 19Cli of 
October, 1842, the Indianapolis Station was divided into two elmrges: The Wca- 
tem (Wesley Chapel), and the Eastern ( Roberts Chapol). 

At the session of the Indiana Conference, held in Madison, on the 16ih Octo- 
ber, 1845, the charge was again divived, forming the central charge, (Wesley 
Chapel), and the western charge (Strange Chapel). 

In 1870, the society took the name of Meridian street M. £. Church, from the 
location of their elegant new church edifice, now nearly completed. 

For many years, the society, of which the present Meridian Street Church is 
the development and continuation, occupied as a bouse of worship the well-reiiie»- 
bered Wesley Chapel building, on the south-west corner of Meridian and Circle 
streets. This familiar and weather-scarred structure, gave way, in the year 186d, 
for the erection on its site of the present Sentinel Building. 

The society purchased a site on the south-west corner of Meridian and New 
Tork streets ; on which a costly and artistic house of worship is now near comple- 
tion. The basement has for sometime been occnpied, and the edifice will be com> 
pleted and dedicated during the present summer. 

Between the dates of the abandonment of the Wesley Chapel building and of 
the occupation of the yet unfinished strtacture, the congregation worshipped in 
the building of the Second Universalist Church. 

The circuit preachers, stationed preachers, and presiding elders, have been ms 
fallows : 

1821 — Rev. William Cravens, Circuit Preacher. 1822-3, Samuel Hamilton, 
Presiding Elder ; James Scott, Circuit Preacher. 1823>4, William Beauchamp, 
Presiding Elder; Jesse Hale and George Horn, Circuit Preachers. 

In 1825, on the division of the Missouri Conference, John Strange become 
Presiding Elder, and John Miller, Circuit Preacher. 1825-6, John Strange, Pre- 
siding Elder; Thomas Hewston, Circuit Preacher. 1826-7, John Strange, Presid- 
ing Elder; Edwin Ray, Circuit Preacher. 1827-8, John Strange, Presiding Elder; 
N. Griffith, Circuit Preacher 1828-9, John Strange, Presiding Elder; James 
Armstrong, SUtioned Preacher. 1829 to 1832, Allen Wiley, Presiding Eider ; Thos. 
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Hitt, Stationed Preacher. 18S2-3, John Strange, Presiding Elder ; Benj. 0. Steven- 
son, Stationed Preacher. 1833, Allen Wiley, Presiding Elder ; 0. W. Ruter, Sta- 
tioned Preacher. 1833-4, James HaTens, Presiding Elder ; C. W. Ruter, Stationed 
Preacher. 1834-5, Jas. Havens, Presiding Elder; B. R. Ames, Stationed Preacher. 
1835-6, James Havens, Presiding Elder; J. C. Smith, Stationed Preacher. 1836-7, 
James Havens, Presiding Elder ; A. Eddy, Stationed Preacher. 1837-8, A. Eddy, 
Presiding Elder; J. C. Smith, Stationed Preacher. 1838-9, A. Eddy, Presiding 
Elder; A. Wiley, Stationed Preacher. 1839-40, A. Eddy, Presiding Elder; A. Wiley, 
Stationed Preacher. 1840-1, James Havens Preaiding Elder; W. H. Goode, Sta- 
tioned Preacher. 1841-2, James Havens, Presiding Elder; W. H. Qoode, Stationed 
Preacher. 

1 842-3 —"Indianapolis station" having been divided into two charges, James 
Havens was appointed Presiding Elder, and L. W. Berry Stationed Preacher, of the 
Western charge (Wesley Chapel). 

1843-4 — Same appointments. A building committee, consisting of AlfVed Har- 
rison, Tbos. Rickards, and Bentley Alley, was appointed tocrect a parsonage build- 
ing on the charch lot. 

1844-5 — L. W. Berry, Presiding Elder, and W. W. Hibben, stationed preacher, 
Superintendent Sabbath-Schools, J. J. Drum, A. W. Morris and Mrs. Eliza Drum. 

1845-6 — L. W. Berry, Presiding Elder; Wm. V. Daniels, Stationed Preacher. 

1846-7— Rev. S. R. Ames, Presiding Elder, and W. V. Daniels Stationed 
Preachers. Salary of Stationed Preacher, $550. 

1847-8— Rev. £. R. Ames, Presiding Elder; Rev. F. G- Holliday, Stationed 
Preacher. Same salary. 

1848-9 — Same appointments. Salary of Preacher increased to $600 

1849-50 — Rev. £. R. Ames, Presiding Elder; Rev. J. S. Bayless, Stationed 
Preacher. Salary of latter, $500. 

1850-51— Rev. 0. W. Ruter, Presiding Elder; Rev. B. P. Crary Stationed 
Preacher. Salary, $600. 

1851-2 — James Havens, Presiding Elder; Giles E. Smith, Stationed Preacher. 

1852-3 — B. F. Crary, Presiding Elder; John Kurns, Stationed Preacher. 
Salary of preacher, $700. 

1858-4— B. F. Crary, Presiding Elder; J. P. Linderman, Stationed Preacher. 

1854-5— B. F. Crary, Presiding Elder; James H. Noble, Stationed Preacher. 

1856-7— W. C. Smith, Presiding Elder; James Hill, SUtioned Preacher. 

1858-9— Wm. C. Smith, Presiding Elder; S T. Fletcher, Stationed Preacher. 

1860-2— Jas. H. Noble, Presiding Elder; C. D. Battelle, Stationed Preacher. 

1862-4— Jas Hill, Presiding Elder; S. T. Oillett, Stationed Preacher. 

1864-6— James Hill, Presiding Elder; Wm. McK. Hester, Stationed Preacher. 

1866-7— S. T. Gillett, Presiding Elder; Wm. HcK. Hester, Stationed Preacher. 

1867-8— S. T. Gillett, Presiding Elder; C. N. Sims, Stationed Preacher. 

1868-70 — B. F. Rawlins, Presiding Elder; C. N. Sims, Stationed Preacher. 

1870-71 — B. F. Rawlins, Presiding Elder; R. Andrus, Stationed Preacher. 

The present membership of the charch numbers five hundred and four; that 
of the Sabbath-School, four hundred and eighty-nine. 

The pastoral labor is performed by Rev. Reuben Andrus. 

The following persons constitute the " Official Board," who, in their respective 
departments, supply the work of the ohorch : 

Trustees— Oliver Touaey, Ingram Fletoher, A. Ballard, Y. T. Malott, Daniel 
Stewart, J. H. Ross, Jacob P. Dono, Dr. H. B. Carey, 0. W. Smith. 
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Stewards — J. F. Bamsey, J. C. Tobn, T. P. Haughej, Xaaon Carey, Ammm 
Ohr, J. M. Ridenour, F. A. W. Davis, J. li. Golclazer, J. H. Osboni. 

Class Leaders.— S. Ferguson, T. P. Haughny, A. Ballard, R. 8. Garr, L Tay- 
lor, B. y. Edos 

Local Preachers.— E. T. Fletcher, T. A. Gkwdwin, J. 0. McCoy, B. Fergosoa. 

CbmmitUet. Missionary. — J. M. Bideaoar, C. W. SmiU^ Charlea Dennis^ 
Wilson Morrow. 

Sunday-School.— Dr. H. G. Gary, C. W. Smith, B. S. Carr. 

Tract Cause. — B. Fergason, J. H. Boss, Aaroo Ohr 

The principal officers of the Sabbath-School are : 

Saperintendents. — ^Wilson Morrow, H. G. Carey, Mrs. Thea P. Haoghey. 

Secretaries. — J. H. Colclaser, Miss Anmie Dnnlop. 

Treasurer. — J. S. Carey. 

Fifty per cent, of the entire school are adults^ and about soe-half ef the mem- 
bership of the church, including twesty-one out of twenty-three of the actiTe mem* 
hers of the official board, are engaged in the Sabbath-Schooh 

The church edifice has a front of seventy-three feet xm Meri^as street, and a 
depth of one hundred and twenty-one feet on New York street. Its walls, towera 
and buttresses are built of a bluish-looking lime stone, with cut-stone trimmings^ 
and irregularly laid and neatly pointed. The style of its arshitecture ia the Mod- 
ern (Gothic; after designs of Messrs. Enos & Huebner, of this city. Externally 
the principal feature of the building is the front, the center of which is flanked on 
either side by a graceful, buttressed tower, terminating in a lofty spire (not yet com- 
pleted). The center terminates in a high gable, surmounted by the Bock of Ag e s ■ 
the Cross of Christ. On each side of the center are wings, whose comers are 
strengthened and ornamented by buttressed turrets. The sides of the walls are 
also buttressed. 

The entrance is by three large doors, whose arehes are supported by richly 
ornamented columns. Above the entrance is a large and very beautiful rose win- 
dow, elaborately ornamented. The entrance is into a ^>aoious vestibule, leading 
into the lecture room in the first story, and into the audience room in the second 
story. The first story contains the lecture room, sixty-two by fortj-six feet ; two 
infant class rooms, ladies' parlors, the class room, and the pastor's study. The 
windows of this etory are all of beautiful stained glass. From the rear of the first 
story a long winding stairway leads to the audience room. 

But it IB in the decorations and appointments of the audience-room that this 
edifice especially excels. Its dimensions are sixty-six by eighty-seven feet. Its 
height at the sidtrs is twenty-six feet ; at the center, forty-three feet The cmling is 
highly ornamented. The pews, which are of elegant pattern and finish, are curri- 
linearly arranged. The most artistic features are its elaborately ornamented win- 
dows, each one of which typifies in its design, some one of the prominent attributes 
of the Christian religion. This room will easily seat one thousand persons. 

The total cost of the property will be about $100,000. 

BOBSKTS PARK M. K. CHITROH. 

Location: Corner of Delaware and Vermont stresis. 

This society was organised in October, 1842, by a division of the Meridiaa 
Street congregation (then called " Wesley Chapel," and worshiping on the corner 
of Cireie and Meridian straels)* The new congregation was called '^The Baatan 
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'Charge'* — ^the city l>eiDg then divided by the Conference into two charges eepa- 
arated by Meridian street. 

The first pastor was the Rev. John S. Bayless; the first place of worship, the 
Court house. At the end ef the first year the membership numbered three hundred 
and twenty-two. 

The society was active and energetic from the first; and within a short period 
after its organisatien^ it had erected a commodious church building on the north- 
east corner of Pennsylvania and Market streets, which was christened Roberts 
Chapel^ in honor of the famous Bishop Roberts. This building, so long a religions 
landmark ^f the <city, gave way in 1868 to the encroaching march of commerce ; 
and the same reasons thsit made its site valuable to the uses of trade, also recom- 
mended the purohase of a new site for the chvrch, less surrounded by the noise 
of business, and more appropriate for Divine worship. So the venerable building 
-disappeared, and «n its site a kusineoe block was erected. 

The congregation purchased an acre of ground, fronting on Delaware and Ver- 
mont streets ; and in the center of this ample space a splendid and substantial edi- 
.'flce is rifling. Pending its erection the congregation have been worshiping in an 
old frame building, near the location of the new edifice, which has been aptly 
named Roi>erts' Chapel Tabernacle. 

The elegant structure now in process of erection is in the Renaitaance style of 
architecture, one hundred and twenty- three by «eventy feet, and will be sniv 
cnounted l>y a lofty spire. The walls will be of white magnesia lime stone. 

The entrance to the main audience room is from the west, fronting on Delaware 
street. The entrance to the lecture room is from the south side of the church, 
fronting on Vermont street ; the entrance is into a short hall, on the east side of 
which is the Sabbath -School and church libraiy room. There are two large double 
floors from this hall, one opening iii4o the leetvre room, and the other into the 
church parlor and infant class room. Its dimension are fifty by sixty-two feet, and 
including the ohnrch parlor and infant class room, which connect with.it by large 
folding doors, will be capable of seating eight hundred persons. The wood work 
is of oiled ash. The ceiling is divided into nine large pannels, with elegant wooden 
•cornices ; and from the center of each pannel hangs a ehandalier. The room is 
lighted by six double windows. All the windows of the chnreh are of ground 
glass ; the body of ench light is plain, with a vine border around the edge. The 
iipper part of each window is semi-cirenlar, and fnrnished with a beautiful emblem 
or motto. The main audience room will seat one thousand three hundred persons. 
A gallery will «ncirc1e the auditorium around its entire extent. The orgab 
loft and singers' gallery will be in the rear of the pulpit. The estimated cost of 
the building, including the site, is $110,000. 

The congregation has been charaeterii ed by great spirituality and energy as a 
religious organieation, and has set off several flourishing colonies: Asbury Church, 
on South New Jersey street ; Trinity, on the comer of North and Alabama streets ; 
And, Grace Church, on the corner of Sast and Market streets, are all offshoots from 
Roberts, Chapel. 

The church membership numbers five hundred and twenty-seven ; that of the 
6abbath-Schoo1, three hundpod and fifty-two. 

Roberts Park Church has been served by the following pastors, in tl\e order 

^iven : 

Revs. John 8. Bay less, John L. Smithj George M. Beswick, Samnel T. Gillett, 
John H. Hallj WiUiam Wilson, temuel T. Cooper, WlUiam H. Bamei, J. W. T. 
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McMullen, G. W. Miller, W. WiIboo, H. Coldaier, John V. B. Miller, A. 8. Kinmaii, 
W. H. Mendenhall, F. 0. Holliday. The present pastor, the ReT. Dr. HoUiday, 
now in the third year of hia pastorate, is widely known, as well witboat as within 
hift denomination, as an able and effecUTe minister — a conspicnons light, for many 
years, in the Methodist church of Indiana. 

The principal officers of the church are: Rev. F. 0. Holliday, D. D^ Pastor; 
John B. Ahbett, Local Elder; Thomas A. NeUon, Local Preacher; George W. 
Ackert, Local Preacher. 

Church Trustees— Dr. L. Abbett, John W. Bay, A. O. Porter, George TMiaey, 
Frederick Baggs, J. F. Wingate, W. H. Craft 

Sunday-School Superintendent, John W. Bay ; Assistant Superintendent, W. 
L. Heiskell ; Female Superintendent, Mia. Anna C. Baggs. 

ST. JOHir's M. S. OHUBCH. 

Location: Corner of California and North streets. 

This society was organized under the name of the Western Charge (west of 
the canal), in the year 1845. The first minister appointed to the charge was the 
Bev. Wesley Dorsey. 

A frame building for the use of the congregation was built on Michigan street, 
west of the canal, and christened Strange Chapel^ in honor of Bct. John Strange, 
an eminent and honored pioneer of the Methodist church in Indiana, whose remaiJis 
lie in the old cemetery of this city. This building soon proved to be disadTSiita- 
geously located, and it was accordingly removed to a site on Tennessee street, near 
Vermont. 

At a quarterly meeting conference, held January 12th, 1869, the following 
resolution was adopted and put upon the minutes: 

" Resolved, That it is the sense of this Quarterly Conference, that the prosperity 
of the charge, spiritually and financially, will be promoted by its adherence to the 
old usages of the church, especially in the seating of the congregation, and sing- 
ing ; and tbat the Conference hereby pledge the charge to stand by these usages." 

This resolution was passed to accommodate some wealthy members, wbo did not 
believe in promiscuous or pew sittings, nor in choral or instrumental music The 
result was the withdrawal of about one-half of the membership from the church 
by letter, and the addition of but four or five other members to the cboroh daring 
the ensuing quarter. 

Daring the year 1869 the church property on West Michigan street was sold, 
and a new house of worship built, located on the corner of Michigan and Tennessee 
streets. This building, erected at a cost of $13,000, was dedicated on the 9th of 
January, 1870. To secure the further religious exercises of the congregation 
against all innoTations on "old fashioned Methodism," provisions to that effect 
were incorporated in the body of the conTcyance of the site. The edifice dedica- 
ted to these principles stood but one year, and was consumed by fir^ on Snnday, 
the 8th January, 1871. 

Several months prior to the latter date, the membership had become divided 
on the qu^-stion of receiving the pastor appointed by the Conference. The ma* 
jority, but least wealthy, of the members were worshiping in Strange Chapel at 
the time of its destruction by fire. The other division, the lesser in numbers, the 
greater in wealth, had been worshiping in the building of the Second Unii 
church congregation, over the way from Strange ChapeL 
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The charch property — that portion which had not heen destroyed hy fire — was 
sold; and the remainder of the oongrefi^ationi at length a unit in belief and action, 
have since held their religious seryices in Eohn's Hall, with Mr. Walters as pastor. 

The third quarterly conference, held March 6th, 1871, appointed a committee 
to purchase a lot on which to erect a house of worship. A building committee con- 
sisting of D. B. Hosbrook, Bev. G. Morgan and J. A. Gregg, were appointed and 
invested with plenary power to devise plans and erect a suitable building for the 
use of the congregation. 

By a unanimous vote the name of the ehurch was changed to 8L John^a 
M. E, Churchy and the leaders' and stewards' meetings, and boards of trustees, were 
authorized to transact business hereafter under that name. 

The purchasing committee has selected a lot on the corner of California and 
North streets, sixty by ninety-five feet, for which $1,400 was paid, and on which 
a church is to be built, in the Norman style of architecture, to cost from $12,000 to 
$15,000. The church is to be completed by the 1st of July, 1871, with the Bev. 
L. M. Walters, as pastor. 

The society, dating from the last schism, is reported to be in a flourishing con- 
dition. The present membership numbers about one hundred and forty. The Sab- 
bath-School has one hundred and fifty members. 

From Strange Chapel sprung a flourishing local mission enterprise, which has 
since become the Third Street M. E. Church, elsewhere mentioned. 

The following is a list of the pastors who have served Strange Chapel since its 
organization : 

Rev. Wesley Dorsey, Bev. D. Crawford, Bev. Wm. Morrow, Bev. T. G. Behar- 
rell. Rev. Frank Taylor, Bev. E. D. Long, Bev. T. S. Webb, Bev. G. M. Boyd, 
Bey. Griffith Morgan, Bev. William Graham, Bev. N. L. Brakeman, Bev. J. C. 
Beed, Bev. James Havens, Bev. J. W. Green, Bev. C. S. Burgner, Bev. G. W. 
Telle, Bev. J. W. T. McMullen, and Bev. L. M. Walters. 

ASBUBY M. S. CHUBCH. 

Location: New Jersey street between Louisiana and South streets. 

This church was organized in 1849, under the name of the Depot and Indian- 
apolis East Mission. It was a colony of Boberts Chapel Church, to which con- 
gregation collectively, and to the Bev. William H. Goode, Presiding Elder of the 
Indianapolis District of the Northern Indiana Conference especially, it owes its 
existence as a church. The original membership was composed entirely of Metho- 
dists residing in the southern part of the city, and who had previously been mem- 
bers of Boberts Chapel Church. 

During the period of its wardship to Boberts Chapel, Asbury Church was 
controlled and sustained by the quarterly oonferenoe of that body, aided by a 
small missionary appropriation from the North Indiana Conference. Its first pas- 
tor, the Bev. Samuel T. Cooper, was a member of Boberts Chapel Quarterly Con- 
ference. 

The first stewards of the Depot Mission, John Dunn, Theodore Mathews, 
John E. Ford, Miles J. Fletcher, and Bichard Berry, were elected by the quar- 
terly conference of Roberts Chapel Church, on the 17th of November, 1849. The 
connection of the mission with the parent body, and its dependence thereon, con- 
tinued until the 9th of November, 1860. 

The members of this young organization seem to have had their full share of 
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difllcalties and depriTatioiis to encoanter in rearing the iniknt charge to the atat- 
Qre of a grown-np and aelf-sapporting eboreb. In defknlt of a better, thej oeed 
as a place of worship an npper room in the freight depot of the Madison an^ 
Indianapolis Railroad Company, until the erection of their present church build* 
ing, which was dedicated in the summer of 1852. Henceforth, the obstacles were 
few, and the progress was more rapid and less interrupted. The church is now io 
a prosperous condition, bsTing a membership of two hundred and fifty, and a flour- 
ishing Sabbath-School of two hundred members. 

The pastors of the church haye been as follow, in the order given: 

BcT. Samuel T. Cooper, Bct. J. B. De Motte, Bct. Samuel T. Oillett, Bey. Samud 
P. Crawford, Bey. J. W. T. McMullen, Bey. Joseph Cotton, Bey. Asbury F. Hes- 
ter, Bey. B. D. Long, Bey. John O. Chaffee, Bey. B. M. Barnes, Bey. W. W. Sny- 
der, Bey. J. W. Hellender, Bey. F. C. Hollidsy, Bey. John H. Losier, Bey. Sam- 
uel T. Gillett, and Bey. Charles Tinsley. 

The present oflSoers are : 

Pastor.— -Bey. Charles Tinsley. 

Trustees. — Joseph Marsee, William Hannaman, George W. Hill, Vsleatine 
Bothrock, and William L. Wingate. 

Stewards. — George W. Hill, B. L. Lukens, George W. Crouch, Andrew May, 
W. K. Dayis, James Fisler, Isaiah G. Shafer, and Jscob Coffman. 

Sabbath-School Soperindent — James H. Y. Smith. 

The yalue of the church building and site is about $15,000. 

The church owns a yaluable lot on the south-east comer of South street and 
ftnd Virginia ayenue, yalued at $10,000, on which it is proposed to erect a house of 
worship next year. 

TUMITT M. X. GHUBCH. 

Location: North-west corner of North and Alabamba streets. 

On the 17th May, 1854, a class of sixteen members of Roberts Chapel, led by 
J. W. Dorsey, Esq., met and organized as the " Seyenth Church." The place of 
meeting then, and during the remainder of the year, was " Dorsey's School House,^' 
a small frame building, on the west side of North New Jersey street, north of 
Walnut. 

The Sabbath-Scbool was at first larger than the church membership, and in a 
short time the house of worship became too small for the society. The present 
location was then purchased ; on one side of which, by the end of the year 1854, a 
plain brick church building was erected. Here the society, young and feeble, 
looking unpropitious circumstances resolutely in the face, began an earnest strug- 
gle for existence; and in the succeeding years has made gradual and sure progress 
oyer a way hedged op with formidable trials and obstacles. 

The first pastor was Bey. Mr. GrifBn, who senred six months. At the end 
of his term, the name of the society was changed to North Street M. E. Church. 

Following Mr. Griffin, as pastor, came Reye. William Holman, for three 
months; John C. Smith, one year and nine months; Frank A. Harding, one year 
and six months, John Hill, two years; C. P. Wright, one year; Charles Martin- 
dale, six months. Bey. Elijah Whitten filled out the remainder of Mr. MaitiB- 
dale's year, as supply. 

For the years 1862 and 1863, the charge was left to be <* supplied," yarioos 
lecal preachers officiating, until Bey. George Betts, for a brief period, and after 
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him, Rev. William 'Wilson, were regularly employed. In April, 1864, the Rot. 
W. J. Vigus was appointed to the charge. The Missionary Society appropriated 
$300 in payment of his salary. Mr. Vigus serred three years. 

In the spring of 1867 the Rot. B. D. Rohinson succeeded Mr. Vigus; and it was 
during his pastorate that the church for the first time hecame self-sustaining. 

By the action of the General Conference of 1868 on the qaestioh of boundaries, 
this church was transferred from the jurisdiction of the Northern to that of the 
South-Eastern Indiana Conference. In September of the same year the Bev. J. 
Monroe Crawford, the present pastor, was appointed. Mr. Crawford has been 
more than a pastor, simply, of the church; he has at the same time labored unre- 
mittingly, and with great success, to rescue the church from financial embarrass- 
ments. 

The following clergymen have served the charge as Presiding Elders : Bevs. 
James Hill, Augustus Eddy, H. Barnes, J. V. B. Miller, and B. D. Bobinson, the 
present Presiding Elder. 

The Sabbnth-School has flourished from the first; now having an average 
attendance of two hundred and twenty -five, and an enrolled membership of three 
hundred and fifty. Its present Superintendent is Eli. F. Ritter, Esq. 

The church has a total membership of two hundred and twenty- three, including 
the members on probation. 

The present house of worship was dedicated on the first Sabbath in January, 
1867, by the Bev. T. M. Eddy, D. D. The society now took its present name of 
Trinitjf M. E. Church, 

The building — yet in an unfibished condition — is built of brick, with stone 
trimmiogs; dimensions, fif^y by eighty feet; is pleasantly located; and is pro 
vided with permanent Eittings for six hundred and twenty-eight persons. The 
property is valued at about $20,000. 

The officers of the society are : John O. Smith, Local Elder ; Christian Spie- 
gle, John S. Dunlop, Eli F. Bitter, W. H. Smith, Rev. Henry Wright, Trustees. 

AHES M. X. CHURCH. 

Location : Comer of Madison Avenue and Union street. 

The history of this church, though brief in chronology, is abundant in peculiar 
interest. Its establishment to-day on a firm apd prosperous footing is not due to 
the liberality of an opulent membership, nor to any considerable extent to extrin- 
sic assistance, nor to propitious chance ; but pre-eminently to the persistent energy 
of a few persons of limited means. 

Ames Church was organized by Bev. Joseph Tarkington, while he was city 
missionary for the four Annual Indiana Conferences, whose boundaries meet at In- 
dianapolis. The field of the young church being within the limits of the Indiana 
Conference, a few members of Wesley Chapel purchased a lot on the comer of Nor- 
wood and South Illinois streets, upon which a small, rude tabernacle was placed, in 
July, 1866. In this humble structure Mr. Tarkington held services fortnightly; 
until the cold weather forced him to abandon the plaoe. But " where there is a 
will there is a way; '' and accordingly we find the young congregation worshiping 
for the next three months in an unoccupied grocery building, on Madison avenue. 
While thus situated, in February, 1867, a society, comprised of twelve members, 
was organised ; a series of meetings followed ; and a number of additions to the 
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church, on prohation, were mmde. A Sabhath-School was organised on the 1st of 
February, 1867. 

On a lot, purchased for the purpose by members of Weelej Chapel, aa anpfe- 
tending place of worship for the congregation — twenty-four by forty 
meanwhile being erected. This was completed in March, 1867, and was 
by the congregation during the same month. 

In September, 1867, the Indiana Conference made an appropriation of $650, 
firom the missionary funds, for the partial support of a pastor for the young churchy 
and BeT. L M. Walters was appointed to the charge. On entering upon his dntifla 
he found a congregation consisting of but twenty-one avi^lable members, and fiTe 
probationers. The first fruit of his pastorate was a rcTival of religion, during 
the following winter, resulting in the addition of nearly one hundred members. 
The church now began to fiourish ; the house was insufficient; an addition was 
built in the summer of 1868, and this, too, was shortly filled. The increase of 
membership was so considerable, that the winter of 1868, found the building still 
inadequate. But the members were more abundant in exemplary seal, than ia 
this world's goods ; and were unable to build the sort of an edifice their numbers 
and needs required. Sxternal aid was sought to no purpose; the time was un- 
propitious; the wealthier Methodist Churches of the city, were too much occupied 
with their own enterprises, to aid the young and struggling church. Its prospects 
were anything but promising. Here was a house full of poor members, unable to 
support the present establishment ; no space for the necessary increase of accom- 
modations ; and no means at hand, or prospect of aid fh>m without, to obtmia s 
suitable site and erect a suitable building. 

So discouraging was the prospect, that many of the members had about come 
to the conclusion to disunite with the church, and join some other society, better 
established, and free from unusual financial difficulties, as a means of ridding than- 
seWes of present and proepectiTe church burdens. 

The pastor, seeing that the church must take prompt and energetic action, if 
it was not to perish untimely, opened a Tigorous campaign against the discouraging 
forces, and, oyer considerable opposition, effected the purchase of the Indian- 
apolis Mission Sunday-School property, on the comer of Madison aTenue and 
Union street. The priee was $5,000 ; for the payment of which a period of fiTe 
years was allowed. This gave the church a substantial brick building, forty by 
seventy-two feet; which they have occupied ever since June, 1869. The congrega- 
tion, in addition to the purchase money, have expended $1,500 on repairs and im- 
proTcments. 

By an adTantageous sale of their church property, on South Illinois street, for 
$4,000, the congregation have almost liquidated the debt incurred in obtaining 
their present church property, and the remainder of the debt will not mature for 
four years. The church, meanwhile, has flourished and become stronger; and, at 
length, after a succession of financial embarrassments, and a steady progress from 
a small beginning, Ames Church, in the fourth year of its age, is a fixed and flour- 
ishing society. Within the past three years there has been 'expended for the sup- 
port of the church an aggregate of about $8,750 ; of which about $7,000 was raised 
within the church. 

The membership now numbers about two hundred persons. The audience room 
will seat comfortably about three hundred ; and if the church will not compare 
in splendor or magnitude with the older and more pretentious ones in this ci^, 
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it can challenge any of them to show better results in proportion to the means of 
each. The Sabbath-School has about two hundred and twenty-five members. The 
present pastor is Be?. Joseph W. Asbury. 

The church is under many obligations to Wesley Chapel for aid and encourage- 
ment in its darkest days. To the Roy. Mr. Walters praise is due for his unwearying 
patieoce and disinterested labors in an nntempting field, to rescue the church 
from its manifold difficulties, and establish it on a firm and enduring basis, when 
BO many embarrassments and discouragements combined against the struggling 
society. 

ORACX M. C CHITBCH. 

Location : North-east corner of Market and East streets. 

At a meeting of the friends of a missionary movement for the planting of a 
Methodist church in the eastern part of Indianapolis, held on the 10th September, 
1868, the following memorial was adopted: 

*' We, the undersigned, members of the M. E. Church, residing in and near 
Indianapolis, respectfully represent : 

1. That there is a large field ripe for the harvest, embracing the eastern part 
of our city, occupied by our denomination, and v^ich only requires vigorous culti- 
vation to produce much fruit fbr our beloved Methodism. 

2 That we hereby pledge ourselves to sustain to the best of our ability, -a 
missionary movement for the occupancy of this inviting^ field, both by personal 
identification with such organization, and the contribution of our means. 

3. Thai we promise to pay the amount set opposite our names, to sustain a 
missionary appointed for this work. 

4. That we believe the snm of $5,000 can be raised to build a house of wor- 
ship, and we pledge ourselves to go forward at once in the enterprise of building a 
church for the use of such congregation." 

The memorial asked for the appointment to this work of a minister of " zeal and 
experience," and was signed by Willis D. Wright, Charles W. Brouse, W. H. 
McLaughlin, Arthur L. Wright, William Moffitt, John H. Fraxier, John Berry- 
man, J. W. Hossman, Charles Potts, J. M. W. Langsdale, James Ballenger, W. J. 
West, W. Q. Smith and S. T. Beck. J. M. W. Langsdale, Wm. H. McLaughlin 
and Arthur L. Wright were appointed a committee to lay the memorial before 
Bishop D. W. Clark, then presiding over the Southeastern Indiana Conference, 
in session at Franklin, Indiana. 

In compliance with the request of the memorialists, the Rev. W. H. Mbnden- 
hall, who had served Robert's Chapel as its pastor, was appointed to the new 
charge. 

The first quarterly meeting was held on the 19th and 20th of September, 1868 ; 
at the close of which one hundred members from Roberts' Chapel had united with 
the mission. The first quarterly conference was organized September 22d, 1868. 

A suitable site for a house of worship was at once obtained ; the building was 
rapidly erected, and on the 2lst February, 1869, it was dedicated by Bishop D. W. 
Clark. 

Rev. M. H. Mendenhall was reappointed by Bishop Simpson at the session of 
the Seuth-eastern Indiana Conference, September, 1869, and served the charge until 
April, 1870, when he was transferred to the North Indiana Conference, and Rev. 
J. W. LocbB, D. D., was appointed to fill the vacancy until the close of the Conf<ff- 
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ence year. The preeent pastor, the Bey. Thos. H. Lyneh, was appointed to tbe 
charge September 7th, 1870. 

Highly suecessfal reriTal aerrices hare been held in this eharch from time to 
time, and there is not in the city a congregation that has made better progress, con- 
sidering its age. 

The entire cost of the beilding, including site, furnitare, and other appoint- 
ments, has been about $2^000. The building is pleasantly located, is iuTiting 
in appearance without and within, and has seating accommodations for abont six 
hundred persons. 

The church membership numbers about two hundred and forty; that of the 
Sabbath-School, OTer three hundred. 

THIBD srmUT M. B. CHUBCK. 

Location : nird street, between Illinois and Tennessee. 

In July, 1866, a elass was organised, with Jesse Jones as leader, and a mem- 
benhip of thirty-six persons, to meet at the resicienoe of Mr. Ellison Brown. 

This class was the origin of Third Str§et U. E. ChmreJL 

In the spring of 1866, a site was purchased on Third street, and the erection 
of a building commenced, under the direction of the Ames Institute, intended for 
n mission church. Not receiving the necessarry support, the young -men of the 
institute were unable to finish the building; and Jesse Jones, a member of Stmnge 
Chapel, completed the work at his own expense 

At the session of the North- Western Indiana Conference, in September, of that 
year, the church was placed under the control of Rct. J. W. Green, of Stmnge 
Chapel. 

Soon after this, the Rev. A. L. Watkins, was made associate pastor with Mr. 
Green, and labored successfully in the new churdi for four months, when his fail- 
ing health compelled him to abandon his work. The seryices of B. N. McKaig, a 
student of Asbury UniTersity, were secured for the remainder of the conference 



The church building was dedicated September 8th, 1867, by the Ber. Thomns 
Bowman, D. D. 

At the session of the North- Western Indiana Conference, September, 1867, 
Third Street Church was made an independent charge, and Rot. S. J. Kahler was 
appointed pastor. 

The boundaries of the Indiana Conferences having been changed by the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1868, Third Street Church fell within the limiU of the Soath- 
Bast Indiana Conference,. 

Bey. S. C. Noble was the pastor during 1868-9; and Bey. L. M. Wells, during 
1869 '70. The Bey. Frost Crafi, the present pastor, was appointed in 1870. 

The church edifice is a neat frame boilding, and its auditorium has seating ci^ 
pacity for about three hundred and fifty persons. 

The membership numbers one hundred and thirty ; the Sabbath-School, aboot 
one hundred and twenty-five. 

The value of the building and site is about $6,000. 

QXRMJUr M. X. CHUBCH. 

Location: Comer of New Jersey and New York streets. » 

This congregation was organized in the year 1849, with fifteen members. 
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The first house of worship was built io 1850, on Ohio street, between New 
Jersey and East streets. The first Trustees were: Wm. Uannaman, Henry Tute- 
wiler, John Koeper, Frederick Truxess, John B. Stumph. 

The growth of the society rendered a more capacious house of worship a neces- 
sity, and on the I9th of December, 1868, the siie of the present church building, 
corner of New York and New Jersey streets, was purchased. The erection of the 
building was much delayed by the want of the requisite means. The basement 
was occupied on Christmas day, 1869 ; and through the persistent energy of the 
pastor, the Bev. G. Trefs, and the liberality of his congregation, the building was 
finally completed. The dedicatory exercises took place on the 17th day of April, 
1871. Sermons were preached on the day of dedication by Professor Loebenstein, 
of Berea College, Ohio ; Dr. William Nast, and the Bey. H. Liebhart. 

The building is fifty-three by soYcnty-six feet in size, outside dimensions. The 
style of architecture is Byzantine, and the material of the structure is stone and 
brick. From the middle of the roof rises a tower, fifteen feet square, terminating 
in a spire one hundred and fifty-eight feet in bight. The interior is furnished in 
artistic style, and is neatly and comfortably appointed. The room is lighted by 
tweWe Gothic windows, haying ground glass centers and colored side pieces. The 
seating capacity, including galleries, is seven hundred and fifty, although a thou- 
sand could probably gain admittance. The room is lighted at night by a ceiling 
gas reflector, seven feet and a half in diameter, coo talcing forty-two burners — the 
largest single reflector in the city. 

The pastors have been: Bev. John Muth, 1849 to 1850; Bev. John E. Barth, 
1860 to 1852; Bev. John H. Bahrenberg, 1852 to 1854; Bev. G. A. Brannig, 1864 
to 1855; Bev. John Bier, 1855 to 1856; Bev. John H. Luckemeyer, 1856 to 1857; 
Bev. Max Hohans, 1857 to 1858; Bev. G. F. Miller, 1858 to 1850; Bev. John Hop- 
pen (who died in 1861, and was one of the most zealous and effective ministers in 
the conference), i860 to 1861; Bev. John Schneider, 1861 to 1862; Bev. William 
Ahrens, 1862 to 1863; Bev. G. A. Braunig, 1863 to 1864; Bev. A. Loebenstein, 
1864 to 1866; Bev. H. G. Lich, 1866 to 1868; Bev. G. Trefz, the present pastor, 
who entered upon his duties in 1868. 

The present Trustees are: Frederick Thoms, Peter Goth, Frederick Bapp, 
George Albright, Joseph Long, George Hereth, Gustave Stark. 

The present membership numbers two hundred and twenty-five; the Sabbath- 
School has twenty-four oflScers and teachers, and two hundred pupils. 

The cost of the building and site was $27,500; and the society is virtually oat 
of debt. 

MAS8ACHU8XTTS AYXNTTK CHITRCH. 

Location : Corner of Massachusetts avenue and Oak street. 

This society was organized in the summer of 1670, under the pastoral direction 
of Bev. B, F. Morgan, with about eighty members. 

The Bev. Amos Hanway, the present pastor, was appointed by Bishop Scott, in 
September, 1870. 

The number of communicants is now about one hundred and eighty ; the Sab- 
bath-School has about two hundred and fifteen members, and is in a growing condi- 
tion. 

The church site and building are worth about $4,000. 
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ALUnr CHAFXL (ooloexd). 

Location : On Broadway street, between Christian Arenae and Cherry strseL 

This society was organised Angost 6tb, 1866, by Bishop Campbell ; and began 
with only eight members. In the same year the eonference appointed Elder W. 8. 
Lank ford a missionary for the north-eastern portion of the c»ty. He began hit 
labors by holding religious serriees at a prirate house in that quarter of the atj. 
Here he organised a Sabbath-SchooL Steps were early taken to procure a site and 
erect upon it a house of worship for the society. By the aid of a small contribution 
from the conference, and larger ones from indiTidual friends of the enterprise, the 
nboTe site was secured, upon which a neat frame building — thirty-six by forty-foor 
feet, having a seating capacity for about two hundred and fifty persons, and credit* 
able in its style and appointments — was promptly erected. By Christmas, 1866, 
the society had occupied their new building. 

Elder Lankford was succeeded in the pastorate, at the expiration of one year, 
by Elder Henry Brown, who remained one year. The latter's successor was the 
Rev. Henry DePogb, the present pastor, now in his third year. 

The society has shown great energy from the first, and has had a correspond- 
ing prosperity. Its membership n.ow numbors about two hundred, and the Sab- 
bath-School has one hundred and tweoty-five members. The value of the property 
is about $5,000. 

BKTHXL CHAFXL (OOLORXD.) 

Location : Vermont street, between Missouri and West streets. 

This society was organized in 1836. The colored population of the city at that 
time, and for many years following, was inconsiderable in number and limited in 
means. Consequently the society prospered indifferently, and contended against 
many difficulties. For several years the religious services were held in such 
buildings as the means of the society enabled them to secure — in private houses, 
etc. Finally a site was secured on West Georgia street, between Mississippi and 
the Canal, to which was removed the discarded building formerly used by tbe con- 
gregation of Christ Church. In this building the society worshiped for several 
years; when it was destroyed by fire, July 9th, 1862. 

Several years later the property on Georgia street was sold, for which $3,000 
was realized. 

The society secured their present church site, on Vermont street, between 
Missouri and West, and energetically proceeded to erect thereon a far more costly 
and pretentious building than the one that the fire had df^troyed. Fending its 
erection and dedication the congregation worshipped in the old Strange Chapel, 
on North Tennessee Street. 

Though their new house of worship is not yet completed, the audience room 
has for some time been occupied by the congregation. To complete it and extin- 
guish the debt of the society will require several thousand dollars. 

It is quite a neat and commodious structure, and will seat from six hundred to 
eight hundred persons. The property includes a parsonage, ac^acent to the church 
building. When the improvements shall have been completed, the value of the 
property will be from $25,000 to $30,000. 

Owing to the deficiency of the records of this church, and of the other souroes 
of information that have been accessible for the present purpose, it has not been 
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practicable to obtain a list of the past pastors of this society. The present pas- 
tor is Rev. W. G. Trevan ; and particnlarly prominent, energetic and efficient among 
his predecessors, was the Rev. W. R. Revels — a brother of Ex-Senator Revels, of 
Mississippi — who served the congregation from 1861 to 1865. 

The present church membership is about four huudred; that of the Sabbatb- 
Sehool, two hundred. 

Summary — Total membership of the Methodist Denomination in Indianapolis, 
three thousand two hundred and nineteen ; total Sabbath-School membership, two 
thousand eight hundred and six ; total value of church property, $391,500. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC. 

OUTLINE OF BOHAN CATHOLIC CHURCH HISTOBY IK INDIANAPOLIS. 

The year 1836 may be given as the date of the initiatory steps in the forma- 
tion of the first Roman Catholic society in this city. Prior to that date several 
Catholic families had settled in this city and in its vicinity, who were visited onco 
or twice a year by priests from a distance. The earliest of these visitors was 
the Rev. Father Francois, wbo was living and laboring among the Indians near 
Logansport, Indiana. Another pioneer minister of the church was the Rev. Theo- 
dore Badin, the first priest ordained in the United States, who held religious servi- 
ces a few times in Indianapolis and Shelby villo, Indiana. There being no house 
of worship dedicated to the Roman Catholic faith anywhere in this section, the 
visiting clergymen were content to say mass at the residences of Joseph Laux, 
Michael Shea, John O'Connor, and of other of the early Catholic settlers. 

Some time during the year 1837, the Rt. Rev. Simon Gabriel Brute, appointed 
the first Bishop of Vincennes in 1834, assigned the Rev. Vincent Bacquelin to the 
charge of the Catholic settlement near Shelby ville, Indiana. The latter laid the 
foundation of St. Vincent's Church, which was soon after completed. Once or 
twice each month he visited the infant Catholic society here; who, for want of a 
church building of their own, now rented a small room which they used for church 
purposes for nearly three years. 

In 1 840 a lot was purchased beyond the canal, opposite to the old "Carlisle 
House,^ on which a small frame church called The Holy Cross Church was erected. 
This building is still standing, but is now med for trade purposes. The pastor, 
fVither Bacquelin, a zealous and earnest evangelist, continued to attend alternately 
St. Vincent's, Shelby county, and the Holy Cross, Indianapolis, until August, 
1846, in which year he was accidentally killed, and was buried at St. Vincent's. 
For several months after his death, the church was served by Rev John McDer- 
mott; who was succeeded by Rev. Patrick J. R. Murphy, who, in March, 1848, was 
located elsewhere; and the charge was then given to Rev. John Gueguon. At the 
time of the accession of the last named minister to the pastorate, the congregation 
had outgrown the capacity of their church, and steps were taken for the erection of 
a suitable edifice. Accordingly work was commenced on the present St. John's 
Church, which was completed in 1850. Father Gueguen officiated here until the 
year 1853, and was succeded by Rev. Daniel Maloney, who, in 1857, enlarged the 
church building. 

In the same year the Roman Catholic Germans, whose minister was Rev. L. 
Brandt of Madison, commenced building the present St Mary's Church, on Mary- 
land street, near Delaware. The enlargement of St. John'^ church had scarcely 
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been completed when Father Ifalonej was remoTed, and BeT. Ang. Besaooics 
appointed pastor. The appointment was made in October, 1857, and oo the 5Ui 
November following Ber. Mr. Bessonies began the pastoral labors which he haa 
ever si ace performed with anremitting seal, and in a most exemplary Christian 
spirit. 

In January, 1858, the German Roman Catholic congregation were assigned a 
settled pastor, in the person of Bey. J. Seigrist, who officiated a short time in SU 
John's, until, by extraordinary effort, the erection of the German church was so 
fhr adranced as to permit its ase for Divine service on August 15th of that j^tr. 
In 1858 the members of St. John's congregation began building a Toung Ladies^ 
Academy on the comer of Georgia and Tennessee streets, which was completed 
and opened by the Sisters of Providence in 1859, and was enlarged in 1861. Dar- 
ing the four years succeeding 1859, several purchases of real estate were made, mad 
a number of buildings for church uses erected ; among which may be specified the 
Catholic Cemetery, in 1862, and St. John*8 Pastoral Residence, in 1863. In 186S 
Rev. J. M. Villars was appointed assistant pastor of St. John's, and was sooeseded 
by R. F. Gouesse. 

In 1865 St. Peter's Church, at the end of Virginia avenue, was built by tke 
Bev. Aug. Bessonies, and was opened for Divine service on the 29th of Jium^ 
(Feast of St Peter). Bev. Joseph Petit was the first pastor. In 1865 the laife 
school building for boys sdjoining St John's Pastoral residence^ was b^un. It 
was completed in 1866; and in 1867 the Brothers of the Sacred Heart took charge 
of it and began their educational labors. At the same time the German CathoUes 
built school houses for boys and girls, and in 1866 the Sisters of 6t Francisy fk<mk 
Oldonberg, opened their academy. 

The house of worship of St John's Church, notwithstanding the formation of 
the two new parishes— St Mary's and St Peter's — was now too small; and the 
erection of a splendid cathedral, fronting on Tennessee street, between Maryland 
and Greorgia streets, was commenced in 1867. The foundation, which cost over 
$7,000, haviog been finished, on July 21, 1862, the corner stone was laid by the RC 
Bev. Maurice de St. Palais, Bishop of Yincennes, in the presence of the Governor 
and officers of State, the members of the ,City Coancil, and an immense concourse 
of the inhabitants of the city and neighborhood, such as was never before gathered 
together in the city on any similar occasion. 

The general style of the cathedral is the Freneh Gothic of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and the front will be very imposing and elegant. The extreme dimensions 
of the building are seventy-five by two hundred two and a-half feet The center 
nave is fifty feet wide and fifty-three feet high at the highest point. The transept 
is to be fifty by sixty-seven feet The three principal entrances are on the west, 
the center one being doable. Also north and south side entrances. 

The sanctuary is forty by thirty and a-half feet, with the vestry rooms on 
either side. There will be a chapel for the baptismal font on the north side of the 
ehnrch, near the entrance; and four smaller chapels on each side of the nave, for 
side altars and confessionals. The pulpit will be at the south-west comer pillar 
of the transept. 

The elevation comprises two towers surmounted by spires, similar in general 
ontlixte and finish, and two hundred feet high. The three front portals are trim- 
med with cut stone. One leads through each tower. The central portal is thirty* 
two feet in height and eighteen feet in width. The others are sixteen feet in 
height and eight in width. 
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AboTe the ohancel, there is a large rose window, eighteen feet in diameter, filled 
with cat stone tracery. The glass will be stained and filled with emblematic fig- 
ures. 

There will be a gallery for an organ and choir, thirty feet in width, and ex- 
tending across the front of the church; but no other gallery. 

The foundation of stone is very heavy ; and the window and doorways will be 
set in out stone. Two large furnace and coal cellars underneath are arched, and 
heating pipes will be enclosed with iron cylinders, so that the building will be fire 
proof. 

On the occasion of the laying of the corner stone, the sermon was preached by 
the Jesuit Father Smarius. 

The RcT. Father P. R. Fitzpatrick, who succeeded Father Gouesse, in 1866, 
was appointed to make the requisite collections for continuing the work of erect* 
ing the edifice, and Rev. D. McMullen was sent here to assist in the parochial da- 
ties and to attend to adjoining missions. In 1868, the pastor. Rev. Aug. Bessonies, 
took charge of the building, and, with Father Fitzpatrick, collected funds to carry 
on the work. In June, 1869, the latter was assigned to St. Peters Church to take 
the place of Rev. Father Petit, who visited Europe. In October, 1869, Father 
Brassart was sent to assist at St John's, until January 1st, 1870^ when Rev. Father 
Petit returned and was located at St. John's until the Bishop's return from Rome. 
St John's new church, better known as the Cathedral, in expectation that the 
Bishop of Vincennes, will remove to this city, or that a new See will be created 
at Indianapolis, is now completed as to the exterior ; and work on the interior !• 
steadily progressing. The interior finish and appointments will be in keeping 
with the artistic elegance of the general design. The cost of the completed edifice 
will be about $120,000. 

In 1870, Father P. R. Fitzpatrick, then pastor of St. Peter's church, finding 
that building to small to accommodate his fast increasing congregation, laid the 
corner stone of a new church building, called St. Patrick's. It is a fine brick 
structure, and will be completed sometime in August, 1871, when the old church 
will be used for a school house by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart, for the instroo- - 
tion of the boys of the congregation. 

8L JoHtCb Home for Invalidt, whose character and purposes are sufficiently 
indicated by its name — ^is located on Maryland street, between Illinois and Ten*- 
neesee, and is under the charge and administration of the Sisters of Providence. . 
In place of this institution, the erection of a hospital on East street is proposed 
— for which purpose an appropriate site has been secured. 

Hauie €/ Refuge, — ^The erection* of a building for this purpose is proposed ; . 
and to this end suitable property has been donated to the Sisters of the Qood 
Shepherd, by the city of Indianapolis, and by S. A. Fletcher, Esq. 

The Catholic population of the city, including ehildren, is estimated at ten 
thousand, distributed among the parishes as follows : 

St. John's, five thousand ; St Mary's three thousand ; St. Peter's two thoosand.. 

The pastors now in charge are: St. John's, — Rev. Aug Bessonies, and Rer. 
Joseph Petit; St Petefs,»Rev. P. R FiUpatriok; St Mary's,— Rev. S. Siegrist 

Summary, — Total number of communicants of the Gatholic Denomination In 
Indianapolis, aboat four thousand ; total Sabbath-School membership, about one 
thousand ; total value of church property, $300,000. 
(16) 
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HEBREW. 

The Hebrew population of Indianapolis numbers about five hundred. The 
Judaic faith has one church society in this citj; whose house of worship is lo- 
cated on the south side of Market street, between New Jersey and East streets. 
Prior to 1833, the families of Moees Woolf and Alexander Franco, constituted the 
entire Hebrew population of this city. With these for a nucleus, the number slowly 
increased ; and in the winter of 1855, a congregation was organized, who purchased 
three and a-half acres near the city and dedicated it to the uses of a cemetery. 
The constitution and by laws of the society give the following list of ofBcers and 
members at the date of organization : 

Mr. Moses Woolf, President; Dr. J. Bi. Rosenthal, Vice President; Mr. Max 
■Qlaser, Treasurer; Mr. Ad. Dessar, Secretary; Mr. Ad. Rosenthal, Mr. Max Dem- 
ham, Mr. Mr. Julius Olaser, Trustees ; Mr. Peter Harmon, Mr. Josesph B. Dessar, 
Mr. Selig Weil, Mr. Jacob Maas, Mr. S. 8loman, Mr. H. Bamberger, Mr. Simon 
Wolff, ^r. J. M Altman, Mr. H. A. Jessel, Mr. F. Ullman, Dr. N. Knepfler, Mr. 
Fred. Knefler, Mr. Henry Eittner, Mr. Moses Heller, (Knightstown,) Mr. H. Ro- 
senthal, (Eokomo.) 

Of these Mr. Woolf and four others are the only members still oonnected with 
tlie society. No minister was engaged until the autumn of 1856; when a small 
room in Blake's Row was rented and fitted up for religious services, and the Rot. 
Mr. Berman was engaged as pastor during the holidays. 

The congregation increased very rapidly during the next few years, and in 
1858 was able to provide a more suitable place of worship, a hall in Judah*8 Block, 
which was dedicated by the Rev. Dr. Wise, of Cincinnati. During the same year 
the energetic congregation engaged the Rev. J. Wechsler, a minister of eminent 
zeal and ability, as pastor; who served until 1861. 

During the latter year the society was without a pastor and was on the brink 
of dissolution — the membership at one time having been reduced to thirteen. In 
1862, the society rallied, and made a forward movement by the election of Rev. M. 
Moses as pastor. Meanwhile, several innovations were made in the old-time cere- 
monies and tenets of the Jewish faith, and the worship was not a little modified 
and altered, in accordance with the spiritual progress of the age. Thus a life-giv- 
ing spirit and harmonious zeal were infused into the society. Among the changes 
made at this time was the organization and employment of a choir. Henceforth 
the society had a more rapid growth. 

Mr. Moses retired from the pastorate in 1863, and was succeeded by the Rev. 
Dr. Ealish, a learned divine who rendered general satisfaction. The membership 
had now increased to over fifty, and the society began to seriously consider the ne- 
cessity of obtaining suitable church property of their own. To secure the success of 
this enterprise, the Rev. Mr. Wechsler, who was a second time chosen, persist- 
ently labored. To impress its importance upon his congregation he made nearly 
every sermon an occasion; and, finally, in 1864, subscriptions were started. Du- 
ring the same winter a sufficient sum was subscribed to authorize the purchase of a 
site on East Market street, and on the 7th day of December, 1865, the comer stone of 
the present temple was laid, with the impressive ceremonies of the Jewish Church, 
the Rev. Dr. Liiienthal, of Cincinnati, delivering the oration. But before the build- 
ing had been completed the subscriptions were exhausted, and work was suspended 
for over a year. The society was again in the midst of a crisis, fh>m which the 
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l>ro8pect8 of escape were anythiAg but encouraging; and it wae abundantly pre- 
dicted and readilj belieTed, that the property would haTe to be sold to pay the in- 
cumbrances upon it. 

Prom this dilemma the liberality of a few membera rescued the imperiled en- 
terprise. These went into the money market and raised the requisite means for 
completing the building. 

The temple, erected and famished at a cost of $22,000, was dedicated on 
the 30th of October, 1868. The dedicatory exercises were of an imposing charac- 
ter : embracing a large procession, an address by H. Bamberger, Bsq., the President 
of the congregation ; a dedicatory sermon by the Rev. Dr. Wise,' and a banquet at 
night. 

In the autumn of 1867, Mr. Wechsler was sooceeded by the Rct. Morris 
Messing, the present pastor. 

The congregation has certainly shown great perseverance in the face of for- 
midable discouragements ; and may be pardoned for no small degree of pride, in 
the building of so handsome a heose of worship by a membership so small. 

The society now has fifty-eight members, and sustains a Saturdaiy and Sunday- 
School of fifty-four pupils. 

The temple is in the Renaissance style of architecture, and is a tasteful struotore 
in its exterior aspects and interior finish and appointments. It is built of brick, 
with an elegant stone front. Its dimensions are forty by eighty feet; and the 
auditorium has seating capacity for about four hundred persons. 

The Talue of the building and site is about $27,000. 

LUTHERAN. 

TlBBT ENaLISH LUTHERAN CHTTBOH, 

Location : Comer of Alabama and New Tork streets. 

This association was organised in Jantiary, 1937, by the Bct. Abraham Beck^, 
and was at that time composed of twenty members, among whom were the heads 
of the Brown, Haugh, Ohr, and other families, — well-known names in the city. 

Of the primary organization but seTen members are now liring; and these 
are still connected with the church. 

The founder, and first pastor, died in 1^69, in Lancastw, Ohio. 

The first church building, — a onenitory brick — was erected in 1838, on th« 
south-east comer of Meridian and Ohio streets. 

The Bey. Mr. Reck resigned the charge in 1840, and was succeeded by the 
Ber. A. A. Timper, (now of Illinois,) Who serred until 1848. He was shortly af- 
terward succeeded by the Rev. Jacob Shearer, (since deceased,) who was the pa<* 
tor until 1845. From 1845 to 1850, the Bev. A. H. Myers, (now of Ashland, Ohio,) 
was pastor of the congregation. His successor was the -Bev. B. B. Guiney, whose 
labors were closed by his death, in 1853, and whose remains lie in Grown Hill 
Cemetery. The next pastor was the Bev. J. A. Kunkleman, (now of Philadelphia,) 
whose ministry coTcred a period of over eight years ; during which period the pres- 
ent church edifice was built, f^mpleted and dedicated in 1861.) After the retire- 
ment of Mr. Kunkleman, in 1866, the congregation was serred successively by the 
Bev. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, (now of Pittsburgh,) for about eighteen months ; and 
Prof. H. L. Baugher, {of Gettysburg, Penn.,) for nearly a year. The present pas> 
tor, the Bev. W. W. Criley, acc^ted the charge in 1869. 
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The sociely now ntunben over two hundrad memben; tlie BMmASdIkooSr 
one hundred and fifty. 

The chnrch edifice is a neat brick bnilding, baring capacHj for abeat Umo- 
hundred persona. Connected with the chnrch is a parsonage. 

The Talne of the choreh property is abont $18^000^ and the society ir entirely 
oot of debt. 
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Location : Comer of Sast and Georgia streets. 

This assooiation was organised on the 6th Jane^ 1844, at a meetiBg bdd iir 
die old seminary boilding. Farsuant to the action of that meeting, a site was par* 
chased on Alabama street^ between Washington and Looisiaaa streets; on whick 
a brick chnroh edifice was boilt^ and dedicated on the )lth day^of Hay,. 1646. The 
first pastor was the Ber. Theodore J. O. Kunts ; who was snsoeeded in 1851 bj 
the Ber. Charles Frinke. Under the energetic and wise administration of the lat- 
ter pastor, the congregation increased to such an extent that the eapasRy of their 
drarch-building became insuffieient, necessitating the erection of another end 
larger edifice. 

For this purpose the requisite site was secured at the comer of East and Geor- 
gia streets ; where a house of worship, fifty by one hundred and seventeen feet 
erected, and was dedicated I9oTember 3d, 1860, by the Bey. Dr. Wynekeny 
i^nt of the STangelieal Lutheran Synod. 

The completion of this commodious structure was a source of appropriate 
pride and satisfaction to the congregation that had labored so assiduously and haiv 
monioufily to that end ; and whose success, considering the difl&culties to be over-^ 
come, luui been as conspicuous as it had been speedily attained. 

On the same site, immediately in the rear of the church edifice, two buiMinge 
for school purposes were also erected by the congregation ; whe^ since their first 
organisation, have sustained a parochial school, which is now conducted by three 
teachers : Messrs. Contselmann, A. Krome, and William Bnieggemann. 

The Bey. Mr. Frinke, haying accepted a call from Baltimore, Md., was sm»- 
oeeded by the present pastor, the Bey. Chr. Hochstetter, called from Fittsbargh^ 
and installed in his present pastoral relation on the 24th of April, 1868. 

Under the pastoral charge of Mr. Hochstetter the church has had great pros- 
perity ; and the number of members, as well as of pupib in the parochial school, 
has largely increased. 

In 1869, a site for a parsonage was purchased on the corner of East and Ohio 
streets, and a neat residence was erected upon it. 

In 1870, ten acres of ground were purdiased in the sonth^eastera suburb of 
the city, and dedicated to the purposes of a cemetery for the Lutheran population 
ef Indianapolis. 

^e number of yoting members of this church is two hundred and ten. 

A capable choir and a large organ ftiraish a good quality of mvsie at the re^ 
fj^^ums seryices of this society. 

The present number of pupils in the parochial school is two hundred end 
illty. 

The goyeming authorities of the church lor the current year, are as follow: 

Bey. Chr. Hochstetter, Pastor; Frederick Ostormieer, William Coek, and Charlee 
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iPrange, Tnutaer; Louis Meier, and William Roeber, Blden ; Irneit Roeber, and 
<3harle8 Stiegman, Presbyters. 

The Talae ef the property is aboat $50,000. 

ZIOK'B rOHUBCH. 

liocation: Ohio street, ^tween Meridian and Illinois. 

This society was founded in 1840. The first pastor was the Bear. J. G. Runs; 
who served the dhureh until 1842. The church had no regular pastor until W44, 
when the Rev. J. F. Isensee was called to the charge. 

The first house of worship, located on the site of the present church building, 
-was dedicated on the 18tb of May, 1845. The society now took the name of the 
Oerman Bvangelical .Zion's Ohuroh — the'>first German Protestant church organi- 
.aation in Indiana]K>lis. 

•The Rev. Mr. Isensee retired from the pastorate in 1850; since which time the 
church has been served by the following pastors : 

The Rev. A. Rahn, 1^50-51 ; the Rev. Mr. Riley, 1851-4^2 ; the Rev. 0. B. 
2obel, 1863-54; the Rev. A. B. Kuester, 1854-50. The Rev. H. Quinius, th« 
present pastor, has served the congregation since 1850. 

In IMO, the society built a two story brick building, for parochial school por- 
oses. 

In 1860, was begun the erection ef their present house of worship. The cor- 
ner-stone was laid on thedst of July, of the same year ; and the building was ded- 
icated on the J^th ef February, 1867. /The church now has four hundred commu- 
nicants ; >the Sabbaih-8chool two hundred pupils, and the parochial school one hun- 
^dred and eighty. 

The church property is valued at JS30,000. 

Summary — Total membership of the Lutheran ]>enomination, in Indianapolis, 
eight hundred and ten ; total Sabbath-School membership, three hundred and fifty.; 
4otal value of property, $98,000. 

.gj:rmai^ byangalioal association. 

« 

BALXM GBUBCH. 

Location : New Jersey street between Market and Ohio. 

This society was organised on the 19th day of June, 1855, with twenty-one 
onembers, under the name of **Immanuel Church of the. Evangelical Association of 
Indianapolis.'' 

The first Trustees of the organization were, M. W. Steffey, Samuel Dickovet, 
and George Kiepfer. 

The society has had to contend against greet finaalpial embarrassments, but 
the liberalitj and energy of the members have been superior to all emergencies. 

The present house of worship, located as above stated, is a plain, substantial 
:brick building, in size thirty-six by sixty feet, of the value (with site) of about 
.$9,000. The auditorium has seating capacity for about three hundred persons. 
The society iias been served by the following pastors : 

The Revs. Bi. W. Steffey, Henry Kramer, Matthew Hoehn, Michael Krueger, 
A. B. Shaefer, G. G. Platz, J, M. Gk>mer, John Pnoha, P. Wiethaup, L Haofmaa^ 
4uid XJonrad Tramor, thepMnnt pastor. 
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On the 23d of Angnst, 1870, the name of the society was changed to BtXi 
Church. 

The organization is in a prosperous condition : nnmhering one hundred and 
eighteen members ; the greater ponion of whom are of mature age and heads of 
lismilies. 

The Sabbath-School is likewise in a flourishing state, and has about one bon^ 
dred and fifty members. 

UNIVEBSALIST. 

FIBST UNIVXBSALIST COKQSKaA.TIOa. 

The organisation of the first Universalist Church Society in this eity, was a» 
early as 1844. The society, owiLg to the limited number of adherents to the Uni* 
▼ ersal faith living here at that time, had but a feeble and brief existence. 

In 1853 a church was organized under the name of the '* First Univeraalist 
Church of Indianapolis." Of this society, the Bev. B. F. Foster, was the first pas- 
tor, continuing in that relation until 1860. His successor, for something over one- 
year, was the Be v. W. C. Brooks, who was succeeded by the Bev. B. F. Foster, wha 
was followed, in 1866, by the Bev. J. H. Austin, of New York. Mr. Austin re- 
mained about six months, at the expiration of which period, Mr. Foster, being at 
that time State Librarian, and a resident of Indianapolis, took temporal charge of 
the church, continuing in that relation until the close of his term as State Librarian^ 
in 1869. Since then the church has been without any settled pastor, though ocea- 
sional senrices have been held. 

An eiibrt is being matured for the re-establishment of the church on a permai- 
nent basis. 

The society has never had a house of worship of its own, and its services 
have been held in the following places : In the old Seminary building (on the site 
of the present University Park.) in the Court House, in Temperance Hall, in Ma- 
sonic Hal], in College Hall, and in the Hall of Wallace's block. 

SECOND UNIYXBSALIST CONQKKGATIoa. 

The organization of this society grew out of a schism in the First Universal- 
ist church, in the year 1-860 ; not on account of doctrinal differences, but of indi- 
vidual differences. 

About $3,500 was obtained by subscriptions ; of which sum $1,000 was sub- 
scribed by John Thomas, Esq., the leader of the movement A site was secured, 
and a house of worship erected, on the comer of Michigan and Tennessee streets. 

By the foreclosure of a mortgage on the property, and by discharging an in- 
debtedness of nearly $6,000, Mr. Thomas afterward became the exclusive owner 
thereof. 

With the exception of the first twelve months after the dedication — during 
which time the Bevs. C. £. Woodbury and W. W. Curry oflSciated as pastors — 
the building has not been used for religious purposes by the Universalist denomi- 
nation. It was occupied for some time by Wesley Chapel (Methodist Episcopal) 
congregation, pending the completion of their new building, and afterwards by 
one wing of the Strange Chapel (Methodist Episcopal) congregation, called the 
Congregational Methodist Church, with the Bev. J. W. T. McMullen as pastes.. 
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The latter organisation haa also disbanded ; and the premises are now unoccnpied 
for religions uses. 

UNITED BBBTHREN IN OHBIST. 

This denomination is represented in this city by but one church ; whose house 
of worship is located on the south-east corner of Ohio and New Jersey streets. 

This society was organised in 1850; and the present church building was 
erected in the year following. Until a few years since the organisation had a steady 
growth in prosperity. During the late war the membership had increased to three 
hundred and fifty-three ; but the withdrawal by letter, at the close of the war, of a 
number of the soldiers who had attached themselves to this church while in camp 
here, reduced the membership to about two hundred. 

In the autumn of 1869 a schism occurred in this society, resulting in a new 
organization under the name of the Liberal United Brethren, and embracing a 
majority of the original body. The Liberals held possession of the church prop* 
erty, closing its doors against the other body. 

A resort to the courts resulted in placing the original society again in posses- 
sion of the property on the 31st August, 1870. 

The Liberals disbanded their organisation, and its members generally united 
with the Methodist Episcopal denomination. 

The society was then re-organised, and now numbers forty-two active members* 
The Sabbath-School, which had been disbanded by reason of the dissensions, has 
also been re-organized, and now reckons about eighty members. 

The church building has capacity for about four hundred persons; and the 
property is valued at $5,000. 

The society has been served by the following pastors, beginning with the first 
in the order stated: Bevs. J. D. Vardaman, two years; A. Long, one year; A. 
Davis, one year; M. "Wright, one year; D. Stover, one year; 0. W. "Witt, four 
years ; P. S. Cook, two years; William Nichols, one year; L. 8. Chittenden, one year 
and a half; J. 8. Wall, six months ; Thomas Evans, two years ; A. Hanway, on 
year; B. F. Morgan, one year; and "W. J. Pruner, the present pastor. 



UNITABIAN. 

FIB8T XTKITASIAl^ SOCIBTT OF INBIAKAPOLIB. 

On the 13th of February, 1868, pursuant to a call signed by George K. P^nin, 
J. B. Follett, and others, a small company met in this city to consider the feasi- 
bility of forming a Unitarian Society. The late Judge David McDonald presided 
at this meeting. It was decided to open correspondence with various Unitarian 
clergymen with a view to securing the services of a regular pastor ; and Morrison's 
Opera Hall was engaged as a place for holding the services of the society. In 
this hall on the 12th of April, 1868, were held the first public services of the so- 
ciety. Dr. G. W. Hosmer, of Antioch College, Ohio, officiating. Thereafter, until 
the following summer vacation, services were held regularly at this hall; after 
which the society met for a time at the office of Judge McDonald. 

On the 14th of May, 1868, the society was formally organized, and a presi- 
dent) an executive committee and secretary were elected. 
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In Oetober, 1868» the BeT. Heary BUnehaid, hj inTiUtioa deliTered a 
before the society in the Academy of Music; and a eall was at once extandad la 
him to become the pastor of the society. He accepted, entered upon the work im 
January, 1869, and remained for about two years. Mr. Blanchard was the only 
regular pastor the society has had; and sinee his resignation the pulpit has been 
irregularly filled by ministers from other cities. 

The following is the Declaration of Belief adopted by the society : 

*' BeTerently recognizing our dependence on Almighty Qod, the one God aad 
Father of us all, who is abore all, and through all, and in us all, and beliering ia 
the usefulness of public worship; aecepting Jesus of Naaareth, who taught the 
Absolute Beligion of love of God and Man, as the world's greatest Teacher and 
Example, and desiring to imitate his life and study his words, we, tiie nnderaignedy 
agree to unite ourselTCS in a religious association to be known as the First Unita- 
rian Society of Indianapolis, Indiana." 

Mr. Blanchard was a popular pulpit orator and generally attracted large ecm- 
grrgations. The largest attendance at his meetings was about twdve hundred; 
the average, about five hundred. The greatest number of enrolled Sabbatk-School 
pupils was about one hundred and twenty. 

BMCAFmnukTion, 



The following table shows the Church and Sabbatb-School membership of 
Denomination in this city, and the value of the church property held by 
Denomination, according to reports famished, in mosi instances, by the paatora of 
the several churches: 
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Protestant Episcopal 

Presbyterian 

Baptist - 

Methodist 

Boman Catholic 

CoDgregational 

Christian 

Lutheran 

German Reformed.. 

German Evangelical Association.. 

United Brethren 

UniversalistJ 

Unitarian 

Jewish^ - 

Friends 

Total .- 



Ckvrch Member- 
ship. 



582 

1,736 

1,093 

3,219 

4,000 

235 

900 

810 

300 

118 

42 

500 

58 
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13,839 



Sabbath-School 
Membenhip. 



743 

♦2,208 

tl,436 

2,806 

1,000 

350 

1,000 

350 

450 

150 

80 

100 
54 

80 



10,806 



YalMof 
Church Property 



$16,8dO 

320,117 

tl 16,000 

{391,000 

300,000 

43,000 

53,000 

98,000 

21,000 

9,000 

5,000 



27,000 
12,000 



$1,529,11T 



* In the Sammary on page 216, the namber 2,006 ehoold be 2,S0e. 

t Id the Summary on page 290, the namber 1,266 ehonld be 1,496. 

X In the Snmmary on page 220, the amonnt 176,000 ehonld be t82,000. 

I Inclndet the eatlmatod eoet, when oorapleted. of boildings in proceit of efectloiu 

I No reports. See page 216. 
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UNDENOMINATIONAL BBLIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 

YOUNG IfXK's GBBISTIAir ABSOCIATIOK. 

The Foung Mfiri% Christian A»80ciaii<mf of Indianapolis, had its organized 
beginning on the 12th December, 1854, about five years after the first organization 
of this kind was founded, in London, England. The history of its work of benefi- 
cence and charity — like that of kindred organizations tbe world oyer — cannot be 
written to advantage, as in the case of a separate religious congregation, worship- 
ing at stated periods and in a particular edifice. The latter is a conspicuous object, 
and its work is done in ways and manners so regular and methodical as to be "seen 
of men." On the contrary, the real extent of the seryices performed by the Young 
Men's Christian Association of Indianapolis can be fully appreciated only by the 
workers in that organization, and by Omniscience. 

The number of persona who haye been the recipients of its benefactions would 
amount to thousands. Its charities and ministrations are contracted or limited by 
no form of sectarianism. To serTO Qod by benefiting man is its only faith — its 
comprehensiye creed. While it has regular spheres of labor, it also claims the 
world for its field, and to the best of its means, aids the destitute and ministers to 
the neglected, wherever found. Subordinate to the church in one sense, its effect 
ia to extend the influence of the church to indifiduals, and into the waste places. 
For the benefit of the destitute and neglected classes the Association was particu- 
larly intended. 

Chief among the more comprehensive labors of the Association in this city, 
ttom time to time, hate been the establishment and maintenance of mission Sundi^- 
Schools, and religious services in destitute parts of the city — principally conducted 
by laymen. 

The quarters of the Young Men's Christian Association — until recently, loca- 
ted in Vinton's block, opposite the Post office— contain, beside the offices, a reading 
and library room, with current files of the principal religious periodicals, for perusal 
by citizens and strangers whenever they choose. The rooms are open every night 
and day for the accommodation of strangers, of both sexes, who may be inclined to 
call ; and for the large number of applicants for assistance. Not the only reoipi- 
•nts of its charities are these applicants. The destitute and sick are invited, wher- 
ever they may be — all possible aid given them. 

Besides the prayer meetings held at the rooms every morning, there are some 
missions and other places of worship where regular, religious services are held by 
tke Association. During the summer season from six to fifteen open-air meetings 
are held under its auspices every Sunday. 

The amount of money expended in these charities, in the first year of the Asso- 
ciation, was $370.00; and for the year Just dosed, $4,681. The latter sum by no 
means embraces all the material charities of the Association. To this should be 
added a larger amount, in the shape of articles of clothing distributed by the Asso- 
ciation, and donated to them by oititens. Considering that its resources are entirely 
made up of voluntary offerings, it is seen by the above figures that the work and 
influence of the Association have greatly increased; and that it has now a firm 
hold in the consciences and upon the purses of the people. 

The following are names of its Presidents firom the banning : E. J. Baldwin, 
to March, 1 856 ; Miles J. Fletcher, fh>m March, 1856, to March, 1857 ; S. T. Bowen, 
from March, 1857, to Marc]^1858; J. W. Mclntire^ fh>m March, 1858, to March, 
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1839; Benjamin Harrison, from Blarch, 1859, to March, 1860; TheophiloB Pattui, 
from March, 1860, to March, 1862; F. A. W. DavU, from March, 1862, to Jnlj, 
1865; W. P. Ushback, from July, 1865, to September, 1866; J. A. Knnkleoiaii, 
from September to October, 1866; W. H. Hay, from October, 1866, to September, 
1868; W. A. Bell, fh>m September, 1868 to September, 1869; John W. Bar, firom 
September, 1869, to September, 1870; and the latter was saooeeded bj Wilaoa 
Morrow, the present President. 

From 1862 to 1865, by reason of the extraordinary demands of the war, the 
Association was comparatively neglected. Beginning with Mr. Fishback's admin- 
istraUon — ^peaee having retnrned — the vigor of the Assoeiation renewed itself; and 
it has steadily grown in efficiency and power ever since. 

The principal part of its early work was performed by volnnteers, until early 
in 1868, when Rev. Wm. Armstrong was elected to the post of City Missionary and 
Superintendent of the work of the Association. In this capacity he sealoosly served 
until July, 1863, when he was succeeded by Bev. J. B. Brandt, the present incum- 
bent, an industrious, zealous and competent gentleman for the place. 

Lectures are occasionally given under the auspices of the associaUon, by the 
more prominent public lecturers, serving the double purpose of giving the out> 
siders the benefit of the lectures, and the association the assistance of its portion ef 
the net profits of the engagement. 

The membership of the association, at this time, numbers about three hundred 
and seven ty-five. 

The above is, necessarily, the merest outline of the history of the asaoolatioB. 
As stated in the beginning of this sketch, the magnitude of the good it has done 
oannot be known by any one person in this world. Tet thousands of men and 
women can testify to benefits received through its miaistrations. Hardly a church 
has been organized here since the existence of the Association but is more or less 
indebted to it. It is gratifying to know that the Aafiociation is in a more prosper- 
ous condition than ever before. It is now one of the permanent institutions of the 
city, with every promise of continually increasing usefulness. 

On the 1st of March, 1871, the Trustees purchased, for the occupancy and ms 
of the Association, the building on the west side of North Illinois street, betwew 
Washington and Illinois streets, known as the Exchange Theatre. 

The purchase price was $24,000; which sum has nearly all been raised or sub- 
scribed. The building has been refitted and renovated, and the Association now 
has accommodations more commensurate with its needs. 

The officers for the current year are : Wilson Morrow, President ; Ed« S. Field, 
Vice President ; Charles C. Dennis, Becording Secretary ; M. B. Barnard, Gorrea- 
ponding Secretary; Joseph McDowell, Treasurer; Bev. J. B. Brandt, Superin- 
tendent. 

Board of Trustees — William S. Hubbard, President; B. C. Mayhew, Treasurer ; 
Wm. C. Smock, Ingram Fletcher, Benj. Harrison, B. Sedgwick, John H. Ohr, mieo. 
P. Haughey. 

Executive Committee — Joseph McDowell, Chairman; 0. C. Dennis, Secretary; 
Wilson Morrow, M. E. Barnard, W. H. Hay, E. S. field, Mrs. Anna Baggs, Mrs. 
Delitha B. Harvey, T. H. K. Enos. 

Stakddig Committkxs. — On Finance — D. H. Wiles, B. Sedgwick, Wm. d 

Smock. 

Library and Booms— J. G. Eingsbnry, D. H. Wiles, E. A. Cobb. 

Lectures and Sermons — W. A. Bell, M. B. Barnard, Joseph McDowell. 
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Meetings— R. Frank Kennedy, C. C. Olin, 0. P. Wilson. 

Temperance— Johil W. Ray, W. H. Hobbs, Mrs. Dr. Siddall. 

Hotels and Boarding Houses — ^E. A. Oobb, Edward Gilbert, G. W. Alexander. 

Ladies' Working Committee— Mrs. Anna Wilson, Mrs. Martin Byrkit, Mrs. "L. 
L. Jackson. 

Ladies' Missionary Committee— Mrs. Mary E. Carey, Mrs. Rebeoca Newland^ 
Mrs. Dr. James Braden. 

Missionary — W. S. Wooten, D. W. Co£Sn, Joseph Sutton. 

Statistics — John B. Brandt, Joseph R. Perry, 

THE WOlfSN'S CHBISTIAK i^SOCIATIOK. 

This auxiliary of the Young Men's Christian Association was organized in 
October, 1870. Its principal sphere is to secure homes and employment for home- 
less women, and to visit and care for the indigent sick. It also has charge of a 
Sabbath-School for newsboys, boot-blacks, &c. The society has aboat one hundred 
members, of whom about thirty are on the active^ list. 

TOUXO MSN's CHRISTIAK ASSOCIATION, OBBMAN. 

This Association, similar in its character and objects to the Young Men's 
Christian Association of Indianapolis, was organized on the 5th of January, 1870. 

An organiiation of this character, dependent entirely for support on the vol- 
untary aid of individuals, cannot, in the space of a little more than one year, be- 
come great and powerful ; yet, considering its age, the Association has made good 
progress. 

The present membership numbers about sixty. 

Each member pays a yearly contribution of one dollar into the treasury ; the 
payment of $20.00 secures a life membership. 

The regular meetings of the Association are held every Tuesday evening. 

It is proposed to open, at an early day, suitable rooms for the purposes of a 
library, reading rooms, and offices. 

The officers of the Association are : President, J. J. Wenner ; Vice Presi- 
dents (one from each of the German churches). Christian Schmidt, Second German 
Reformed Church ; J. J. Wenner, German Methodist Church ; Adam Helm, Zion's 
Church ; William Brann, First German Reformed Church ; Chas. Aldag, German 
Evangelical Church. 

INDIANAPOLIS 7SMALX BIBLX SOCIXTT. 

This association is an auxiliary of the American Bible Sodeiy^ and was organ- 
Ixed in 1839. The object of the Society is shown by its title, and is known by its 
works : The distribution of the Bible to the destitute who cannot afford to buy it, 
and in public places where its reading is neglected. The Jurisdiction of the Society 
is the city of Indianapolis and Marion county. 

The funds of theSociety are derived from the voluntary donations of the churches 
and citizens generally. During the war the Society gave an aggregate of fifty- 
one thousand four hundred and ninety-one Bibles and Testaments to soldiers and 
prisoners of war stationed at this point The total number gratuitously distributed 
aixxce 1863^ is fifty-eight thousand one hundred and sixty-nine. 
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The affairs of the Society are directed by a pretideni, a vice prMid«BC| 
arer, secretary and board of managers. The present oflieera are : 

President, Mrs Jane M.Oraydon; Vice Presidenti Mrs. John Wilkins; 
erer, Mrs. G. W. Brouae ; Secretary, Jalia A. Basaett 

MEDICAL. 

IVDIANA IfBDKAL OOLLXOX.* 

This institntion is located on Delaware street, on tke west side of tlM Goort 
House square. 

A description ef the instiioiion necessitates a brief recital of the instranneat* 
all ties that led to its establishment. 

Previous to 1863, the enly organisation of physicians, in this city, was the 
Indianapolis Medical Association. This was as much social as profeasi^iiAl. ha 
meetings were held at the offices or residences of now one and then anotliar mc^ 
ber; in fact, it was not an organiiation in the true sense of the tern, nor wii 
it highly useful to the cause of medical science. This association became eztiBel 
in the course of a few years, and was succeeded, in 1863, by another or^gmnisatioa 
flimilar in name, but much more efficient and useful in point of faeL In 1864| 
the Marion County Association was formed. These twe organixatiens wen 
merged into the Indianapolis Academy of Medicine, a corporate body under the 
laws of the State, founded on the 3d of October, 186&. The Academy ham efw 
since held stated meetings once each week, at whidi regular exeroiaea, in the inl^ 
rests of medioal acience, have been held — such as an essay by some ^pointed mw 
ber, discussions of pathological, physiological and thereapeutical qneationa, etc. 

The benefits of the organization to medical science and to the members— wha 
thus interchange views and obtain the advantages of the peculiar experienoea or 
observations of one another — are sufficiently obvious, without further exphmation. 
The Academy was the parent of the Indiana Medical College. 

This institution was organized in May, 1869. The first movement lookiDg to 
its esublishment, was started by the Academy in February of that year. Tbi 
original plan was, a State institution as a department of the Indiana State Univei^ 
fiity, and thus to obtain the aid of the State in behalf of the enterprise. The com- 
mittee of the Academy appointed to make an investigation into the feaaibilttj 
of this plan, consisting of Drs. George W. Mears, John S. Bobbs and J. H. Wood* 
bum, reported uo favorably on the project. 

The report was concurred in by the Academy and a resolution adopted, that a 
committee of five be appointed to report upon the propriety of an efiTort, on the 
part of the profession in Indianapolis, for the establishment here of a medieal col- 
lege ; and also to report a plan for that purpose. 

This committee, consisting of Drs. Waterman, Harvey, Todd, Kitchen and 
Oaston, reported in favor of the enterprise, and submitting a plan ef organiiation. 
The plan was accepted, and subsequently another committee was appointed to i^ 
Icct a faculty: the professom so selected to organize themselves into a oollegeef 
medicine, to be known as "The Indiana Medical College;" to derise the meaaa 
for its maintenance; secure suitable building accommodations; in short, to manage 
the business concerns, generally, of the institution. 

The first Faculty was composed as follows : 

• Of the esUbUthaiCBt, natere and brief azUtenoecf th« "Ceoinl Medical GoU^ga,* 
is made «n pace SL 
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J. S. Bobbs, H. D., P^res*t., Principles and Practice of Surgery; G. W. Mears, 
M. D., Obetetrict; B. T. Brown, M. D^ Cbemietry and Toxicology; R. N. Todd, 
M. D^ Vice President, Principles and Practice of Medicine ; L. D. Waterman, M. D^ 
Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy ; T. R Harrey, M. D., Treasurer, Diseases of 
Women and Children; W. B. Fletcher, M. D^ Physiology; F. 8. Newcomer, M. 
D., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics ; J. A. Oomingor, M. D., Surgi- 
cal Pathology, Orthopedic and Clinical Surgery; 0. B. Wright, M. D., Demon- 
strator of Anatomy. 

At a meeting on the 4th of May, 1869, Dr. Bobbs reported articles of associa- 
tion, which were approved and signed by the other members of the Faculty ; and, 
at the same meeting, Hons. Samuel B. Perkins and John D. Rowland were elected 
members of the Board of Trustees, with the Faculty. 

The Academy of Medicine subscribed liberally to the support of the institu- 
tion, to make up the excess of expenses over the inadequate receipts from tuition, 
during the infancy of the college ; and a number of the members bound themselves 
to pay annual subscriptions, for this purpose, for five years. 

In this way the Indianapolis Medical College was founded. The first session 
was opened in October, 1869. 

The College building is now complete. Its lecture rooms are adapted to the 
accommodation of over two hundred students. All the departments, especially those 
of Anatomy and Chemistry, ara well supplied with material for illustrations. A 
laboratory for students has been opened under the charge of Prof. Stevens, where 
superior facilities are provided for the practical teaching of Analgetic Medical 
Chemistry. 

The city hospital affords ample opportunities for the study of clinical medicine 
and surgery. Cases were presented to, and operations performed before, the class 
during the past winter, representing almost the entire field of Medicine and Sur- 

The Chemical department is now Aimished with a foil line of apparatus, which 
enables the teacher of this branch to give a thorough and illustrative course in 
•hemistry and toxicology. 

Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine, must have attended two tali 
courses of lectures — the last one being in this college ; and have studied three years 
nnder the direction of a regularly educated physician. 

The present Faculty is composed of the following gentlemen : 

J. A. Oomingor, M. D., President and Prof, of Principles and Practice of Sur- 
gery ; O. W. Mears, M. D., Prof, of Obstetrics; Thad. M. Stevens, M. D., Professor 
of Chemistry and Toxicology; B. N. Todd, M. D., Professor of Principles and Practice 
of Medicine; L. D. Waterman, M. D., Prof, of Anatomy and Clinical Surgery; 
T. B. Harvey, M. D., Prof, of Diseases of Women and Children; W. B. Fletcher, 
M. D., Prof, of the Institutes of Medicine; Dugan Clarke, M. D., Prof. Materia 
Mq^ica and Therapeutics ; J. M. Danlap, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

THE BOBBB DIBFXiniABT. 

This is an institution in the building of the College, and is so named in honor 
of the late Dr. John S. Bobbs of this city, who, at his death, left a bequest of $2,000, 
to be employed by trustees named in his will, for the benefit of the poor of Indian- 
apolis. The Faculty of the College, of whioh Dr. Bobbs was Plresident at the time 
of his death, suggested, as the meant of most advantageously and most appropri- 
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ately carrying o«t the intentloDs of the deceased, that the bequest be ased in esta^ 
lifihing and aiding in the maintenance of a Dispensary for the benefit of the poor 
of the city. The plan was to appropriate that it was pot into effect; and the re^ 
salt is the Bobba Dispensary, by means of which poor people in need of medical 
assistance, and unable to pay for it, receive the necessary treatment. Tboae inca» 
pable of attending the Dispensary are visited by some one of the oorpe of attend- 
ing physicians, composed of members of the College Faculty. 

In addition to the bequest of Dr. Bobbs, the county makes an annual appropri* 
ation of $700, and the city a similar appropriation of $600, in support of the insti- 
tion. The bequest could in no other way have been employed so beneficially and 
so appropriately. 

In April last the Resident Physician made the following report to Ibe GHy 
Council : 

Whole number of patients treated 331 

Number of visits made....^ '. ^ 468 

Number of post mortem examinations made 4 

Number vaccinated ^ .•^••.- 29 

Number of surgical operations.. ««... 37 

Number of prescriptions filled at Dispensary.. ^ ^.. 888 

THE IHDIAKA SURGICAL IK8TITUTB 

Is located on the comer of Illinois and Georgia streeta. 

This Institute was incorporated July 24th, 1869, with a capital atoek of $150,- 
000.00, for the treatment of deformities of the spine and limbs, and all deaeriptioat 
of surgical cases. For ten years prior to the time of its establishment in Indian- 
apolis, this enterprise had been carried on in Illinois, and it was then removed te 
this city because of its more central and more easly accessible location. 

The building will accommodate about three hundred patients, and is capable 
of affording treatment to about three thousand cases annually. The number of 
patients treated is generally equal to the greatest capacity of the institution. 

In respect of the capital invested, of the mechanical and other appliances for 
the treatment of patients, of capacities and facilities generally, this inatitation has 
no superior in the United States. Its patronage is correspondingly great in num- 
ber, and is distributed over a corresponding area of territory. 

Patients from twenty-five States have resorted to this institution for treatment. 
During the past year more than ten thousand people have visited Indianapolis 
because of the Surgical Institute, paying to the various railroads over $100,000 in 
the way of fares, and expending in the city, for board, merchandise, treatment, 
etc., nearly $400,000. 

The Institute gives employment to over fifty persons, including surgeons 
mechanics and nurses. The buildings, which were at first considered ample, have 
since proved to be too small to accommodate the demand. 

The institution is provided with the various kinds of baths : the Turkish, Rus- 
sian, electro-thermal, &c.; also, a large machine-shop, with a steam engine, and the 
requisite machinery for the manufactire of the apparatus and appliances employed 
in the treatment of deformities. 

The superior facilities afforded by the institution are attested by the resultt. 
Numerous cases of the more hopeless descriptions, oi children and adults afflicted 
with deformities ordinarily considered incurable, have been suocessfhUy treated 
here. Paralysis of the young, crooked feet, legs, hands and arms, hare-lip, deform- 
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ities of the face, tumors; such are the chief phases of deformity and affliotion that — 
defying ordinary curative powers-r-find their way to this institution, and there are 
proven to be tractable and curable. 

Victims of accidents upon the railways, of explosions, runaways, or whatever 
cause, are frequently taken to the Institute for treatment, on account of its admitted 
superior facilities for surgical treatment. 

While the Institute is an individual enterprise, it is in no small sense a benev- 
olent institution. Patients who are able to pay, are required to do so ; but many 
indigent sufferers are treated gratuitously. 

The object of the institution is the treatment of that large class of sufferers, that 
can obtain no benefit from the general practitioner of the healing art, because of 
his want of the necessary adjuncts in the way of surgical appliances. Here all 
the approved adjuncts are at hand. Mechanical contrivances adapted to^he varied 
types of deformity and essential to work cures, baths suited to the patient's case 
and constitution, here make corrigible what Without them would be hopeless. And 
should the attending surgeon require the assistance of some peculiar apparatus not 
at hand, he has the requisite machinery and skilled workmen to make what is 
wanted. 

With such facilities and capacities, the Surgical Institute has very naturally 
great success in treating the afflicted. 

TEMPEKANOE SOCIETIES. 

This city is the headquarters for the State of the following Temperance organ- 
izations: The Indiana Slate Temperance AlUanee^ Sons of TemperaneCf Qood Temp' 
larSf Temple of Honor. 

The State Temperance Alliance was organized in this city December 11th,- 1867. 
Its first anual session was held here on the 26th February, 1868; the second, on 
the 2d and 3d February, 1869; the third, on the 2d and 3d February, 1870; the 
fourth, on the Ist and 2d February, 1871. 

The AUianee — as its name implies — is a union of all the advocates of total 
abstinence from the use of intoxicating liquors in the dtate. Its membership is, 
therefore, largely — but not exclusively — composed of members of the other Tem- 
perance organizations. The administration of the society is vested in a Board of 
Officers and a Board of Managers. The present Board of Officers is as follows : 

R. T. Brown, President, Indianapolis; N. W. Bruioo, Vice President, Lafay- 
ette; C. Martindale, General Agent and Corresponding Secretary, Indianapolis ; T. 
A. Goodwin, Recording Secretary, Indianapolis; J. B. Abbett, Treasurer, Indiana- 
polis. 

With reference to the Board of Managers, the State is divided into three 
divisions, each having a Board of ten members. 

Subordinate to the State Alliances, there are five " District " Alliances in the 
State, holding Conventions quarterly ; also an Alliance in each county. 

During the past two years about one hundred thousand persons have become 
members of this society; and the sum of nearly $40,000 has been raised and 
expended under the direction of its managers. 

Briefly stated, the object of the society is to discourage the use and sale of 
intoxicating liquors; to repress the traffic therein, by the enforcement of existing 
laws, and the speedy enactment of more stringent and prohibitory legislation in 
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that regard. Prominent among the means employed, are the copious diatriboticNi 
of Temperanee literatare, the efforts of lecturers (of whom six are emplojed), kc 

The city Alllanee has about two thousand members. 

The " Temperana Alliance " is the name of the ofBeial orgaa of the Sts^ Tem- 
perance AlliaDce. It is published monthly in this city. Its editor is Bot. O. Mar* 
tindale, Corresponding Secretary of the organisation. 

IVDKPSHDXHT OBDm 07 GOOD TBMFLABS. 

This is the most numerons and influential secret Tempermnee organitatlon ia 
the State The Grand Lodge meets in Indianapolis once in each year. 

In this city tnere are eight lodges, with a membership of about eight knsdred. 
Four of these Lodges meet at the " Good Templars' Hall," one at the ** Temperaaos 
Alliance Hall," and the others in different parts of the city. There aboat tfares 
hundred Subordinate Lodges in the State, and about fifteen thousand membeiB. 

The present officers of the Grand Lodge are: B. B. Reynolds, Beq., Q. W. C 
T.; Rev. 8. B. Falkenburg, G. W. C^ Miss A. M. Way, G. W. V. T^ Syl^ 
Johnson, G. W. S^ H. F. Underwood, G. W. T.; John W. Bnttriss, 6. W. Uj; 
BIUl Bex, G. W. D. H ; Hiss Sarah ResTes, G. W. L G.; M. W. Jaoksoa, O. W. 
O. G. BcT. B. Gaskins, G. W. Chaplain. 

The number of members " in good standing," in this city, is about one thou- 
sand. 

BOSS 07 TXMFXEASCX. 

This order, considered ss to North America, embraces in its orgamaatioB 
National, Grand' and Subordinate Divisions. 

The National Diyisioa of the Sons of Temperance was organised in the dty ef 
New Tork on the 1 7th June, 1844. At the present time the order has been carried 
into nearly all the States and Territories of the Union, and in all the British North 
American Provinces. During the twenty-seven years of its existence there hare 
been admitted into the Order, in this country, more than two millions of members. 

The Indiana Grand Division of the Sons of Temperance, of which this city ii 
the headquarters, was organized May 2d, 1846. In 1861, there were aboat fbur 
hundred and ninety Subordinate Divisions in the State. Since then the order, con- 
sidered as to this city and State, has retrograded in numbers, owing to the war and 
other causes, until now there are but forty Subordinate Divisions in the State. This 
decline appears to have been arrested ; and the membership in this city and Stats 
is reported to be again increasing steadily. 

The order in this city is represented by WashingUm Diviaion No. 1 ; whioh has 
a membership of about fifty. 

TEMPLE 07 BOHOE. 

The Subordinate bodies of this order are called Tanplea; the State body is 
called the Oremd Temple. 

The order is represented in this city by one Thn^le, organised on the ITth 
March, 1870, and having about fifty members. 

The Orand Temple meets annually, on the fourth Monday of May ; it has no 
fixed place of meeting. 
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The Qrand Officers are: Joseph A. Williams, W. 0. T., New Albany; J. 
J. YouDgr, W. V. T., Evansville; Will. A. Quigley, W. B., Madison. 

The Supreme Couneilf the head of the Order for North America and the Brit- 
ish Provioces, meets annually in July — this year at St Louis, Mo. 

BT. PATRICK'S TBMPBRANCB BBNKYOLBNT SOCIXTT. 

This is the title of an Irish Temperance Society, organized in 1870. It now 
numbers about one hundred and fifty members. 

UNITED STATES ABS^BNAL. 

One of the prominent "otjects of interest" is the United States Arsenal buiM- 
ing and grounds, situated on a commanding eminence east of the city, about half 'a 
mile north of Washington street, and one mile and a-half east of Oircle Park. 

The location of an Arsenal at this city was authorised by act of Congress, 
early in the Bebellion. Its establishment here was in March, 1863, and, pending 
the erection of the present buildings, a rented building, on the comer of Delaware 
and Maryland streets, was used for the purposes of the Arsenal, Captain William 
Y. Wiley O. S. K., in charge. Captain Wiley resigned his commission on the 14th 
of October, 1870. 

The site of the Arsenal was selected by General Buckingham, and work on 
the buildings was commenced in August, 1863. These, with the exception of some 
miDor details, have been completed and occupied some years. 

Of these buildings the following is a brief description : 

Main building — Three stories high, one hundred and eighty-three feet long, 
and sixty-three feet wide ; for the storage of arms, &c. 

Artillery Store-house — ^Two stories high, two hundred and one feet long, and 
fifty-two feet wide ; for the storage of artillery, &o, 

Magasine-— One story high, fifty feet long and thirty-four feet wide; for sto- 
ring powder. 

Office-— One story high, forty-three feet long and twenty-two feet wide. 

Barracks — ^Two stories high, one thousand one hundred and five feet long and 
thirty- two feet wide ; for the enlisted men. 

Two Sets Officers' Quarters — Two and a half stories high, eighty feet long and. 
forty feet wide. 

One Set of Officers* Quarters — One story and a half high, forty-seren feet 
long and twenty- eight feet wide. 

All of these buildings, with the exception of a portion of the officers' quarters, 
are built of stone and pressed brick, and are both substantial and imposing in ap- 
pearance. 

The grounds consist of serenty-six acres, and hare great advantages in respect of 
beauty as well as of utility. Nature has given the site a commanding elevation, 
an undulating surface and numerous forest trees. To these art has added the beau- 
tifying auxiliaries of shrubbery, fine drives and walks, &c. A stream of running : 
water passes through one comer. About twenty-five aoree are used for pasturage 
and garden purposes ; the rest for the boiidings and surrounding grounds. 

The grounds and improvements— especially in summer and autumn-time-~ 
unite in forming one of the most pictareeque and attractive localities in the vicinity.- 
of the city. 
(U) 
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The several commandanU from the beginning have been : William T. Wil^, 
Captain and O. S. SL; T. J. Tread well, Captain of Ordnance; James M. Wlilt- 
temore, Captain of Ordnance ; William H. Harris, Captain of Ordnance and Bre- 
vet Lieut. Colonel U. S. A.; and B. M. Hill, Captain of Ordnance and Brevd 

Major U. S. A., the present commandant. 

UNION DEPOT. 

Location: On Louisiana street, between Illinois and Meridian streets. 

The eleven railways centering in this city, all converge in the Union Depot. 
No equal convenience of a like character is found anywhere else in this coontrj. 
The ends of the earth, so to speak, are here brought into connection nnder one 
roof^ and long transfers from one depot to another, involving expense, incoave- 
nience and delay, are avoided. 

The building, and so much of the tracks leading into it as lie within the eitj 
limits, belong to the Union Railway Company ; that is, to an association composed 
of the following railway companies: Jefferson ville, Hadtson & Indianapolis; Tens 
Haute & Indianapolis; Bellefontaine; Indianapolis & Cincinnati; Indiana GentraL 
The remaining six companies occupy the depot as tenants. 

The Union Railway Company -wbb formed in 1850, and was at that time com- 
posed of the Madison & Indianapolis, Bellefountaine, and Terre Haute A Rich- 
mond Companies; of which John Broogh, Oliver H. Smith and Chauncej Rose 
were^ respectively, the Presidents. These three men, since famous in history, and 
of whou Mr. Rose alone is yet living, were thus the founders of the Union D^oL 

Gen. T. A. Morris, as Chief Engineer, superintended the erection of the build* 
• ing, which was completed in 1853. At that time only the Madison, Bellefontaine, 
Terre Haule, and Peru Railways were in operation Soon after tbe Indianapolis 
& Cincinnati, and the Indiana Central Railways were admitted into the associa- 
tion, and therefore into the Depot The Indianapolis & Peru Company never had 
any interest in tbe Depot, and but a slight interest in the tracks, which it subse- 
quently sold to the association. The Lafayette k Indianapolis Company was admit- 
mitted, with tenant rights, in 1854; the Jeffersonville & Indianapolis Company is 
y855; The Cincinnati & Indianapolis Junction in 1858; the Indianapolis Bloom- 
ington k Western, and the Indianapolis & Vincennes in 1869; and the Indianapo- 
lis & St. Louis in 1870. 

Mr. William N. Jackson, Secretary and Treasurer of the Union Railmay Cbm- 
:pany^ has had charge of tbe Union Depot ever since its opening in September, 1853. 

The dimensions of the building are four hundred and twenty by two hondred 
feet. 

The expansion of our railway system has greatly exceeded even the liberal 
anticipations of the projectors and founders of the Union Depot; and extensive as 
are its provisions, it has grown to be insufficient for the great demands npon it 
Its available space is entirely taken up by the net- work of tracks of which it is the 
focus — presenting at times, during the day, a scene of apparent confusion very 
like a tangled skein, having neither beginning nor end to it, but which the care 
and efficiency of its management always unravels in good order. The number of 
trains daily arriving in, and departing from, the Union Depot now averages abont 
seventy-six, many of them of great length. It is estimated that the annual nom- 
ber oi arrivals and departures of passengers at this depot amounts to two milliona 
But, as before remaked, the demands upon the Depot have outgrown its 
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pacities, large as tbey are, and the want of room entails greatly increased respDn- 
sibilities upon the managenaent. 

The erection of a similar building and on a larger seale, now urgently 
demanded, must^re long become a necessity, if the great eonvenience of one pas- 
senger depot for all our railway lines is to be continued. 

The cost of the site and improvements of t3ie Union Depot property has been 
about $275,000. 

THE COUNTY OOUBT BOUSE. 

Location : Court House Square, on Washington Street, between Alabama and 
Delaware streets. 

As the present rude structure, that has for so many years sufficed for the par<- 
poses of the courts and offices of the county, is in process of gradual dismember- 
ment, to give way to a new and more becoming structure ; it is the latter, as it 
will be when completed, that is to be described here. The building will front on 
Washington street; the lineal extent of the front will be two hundred and seyenty* 
five feet; the depth of the main building, one hundred and thirty feet; and that of 
the two wings, one hundred and four feet each. The eleyation of the main oornice 
will be eighty-one feet; and of the tower, two hundred feet. The building will 
consist of three stories, with a basement and a Mansard roof. Two minor towtrii 
one at the extremity of each wing, will be about one hundred feet in hight. 

The style of architecture is the Renaiiaanes. The ground floor will contain the 
several county offices ; the second «tory, the courts, consultation, library, and wit* 
nesses' rooms ; the third (a mezzanine), the jury rooms, &c. The basement will be 
devoted to general utility purposes. Beneath the basement floor will be the heating 
apparatus. 

There will be three main entrances to the building ; on the south, west and east. 
The court and other rooms will be spacious, and appropriate in the style of their 
finish, with ceilings of great elevation. The whole building will be traversed by 
spacious halls and corridors, and will be supplied with an abundance of light. The 
ground plan is rectangular in form, and its entire linear extent is one thousand 
six hundred and eighty feet. The plan makes due provisions for a jail building, 
jail yard, and Sheriff's, residence in the rear, and comprehends two entrance gates 
on each side — the two on the north side being designed for ci^iages. 

The plans are perfected, and the foundation is now rising. It is ealculated 
that the building will be oompleted in about four years, At «n estimated oo0t of 
about $500,000. 

CBltETERlES. 

OaOWN-HILL OEMBTBBT. 

Location: Two miles north- west of the city limits. 

The dates of the establishment, dedication, etc., of Crown-Hill Cemetery, with 
the names of the incorporatois and managers, are stated in the general historioal 
sketch, page 12& 

The total area of the gronnds is three hundred and forty-nine acres. The location 
is the most beautiful and appropriate for the purpose in the vicinity of the city ; 
and its Superiors anywhere are very few. It takes its name fh>m that of the only 
ooDslderable eminence ne«r the city. The grounds would appear to hate been 
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es^lally ordalnad by nature for the purposes of a last resting plaoe:r They ooni' 
bine the attractions of a rural cemetry with conyenience of distance from the eitj — 
yet not so near as to be in danger of eDcroachment fVom the extension of tbe city 
limits. A turnpike road iff on the west line, and another on the east; while a etrecl 
railway to the main entrance brings it within a half hour's ride of the city. The 
grounds are cut by small rariiies into undulations of oonrenient sise for sections^ 
and the carriage-roads are so sarreyed and laid out as to take adyantage of thiv 
feature. The sections, therefore, vary in size and figure, and the winding roads aid 
in producing a picturesque effect. 

It has been the usage, in other principal cemeteriee^ to lay off the spaee ii» 
sqfoare or reetangular lots, without regard to the configuration of the groand ; im- 
parting a certain monotony of aspect, which is obviated here by seeUona of Bulti- 
Ibrm figures, and Tarious siie. This not only Taries the aspect of the groonds, bat 
brings about *' that true fraternity and oonrity of interests between the rich and 
poor whidi should especially preTail in the city of the dead" 

Large and magnificent lots, valued at thousands of dollars, are Joined by small 
plots which are within the means of the humblest citisen ; and the elaborate aad 
eostly monuments on the former add greatly to the beauty of the more unpreten- 
Cious memorial stones on the latter. Every section contains its large lots, and 
small and cheap ones alsof and each presents attractions for all daases, so that 
there can never be a separation of the Cemetery into divisions for diffBteni 
classes. 

A section of the cemetery, on a beautifal and commanding knc^ is set apart 
for a resting place for the Union soldiers who died while on duty in thia eity, 
or whose remains have been brought here for interment. 

To the natural beautiee of the grounds, in their picturesque undulations and 
abundance of forest trees, individual taste and affection have added (under judi- 
dous regulations by the managers), the ornaments of evergreens and flowering 
plants. Inclosures of lots have been forbidden, as marring the appearancee of a 
cemetery, and tending, with the rust and decay of time, to disfigure rather than ta 
beautify. 

The tendency, in so many cemeteries, to too great a profusion of shrubbery 
and shade trees, which excludes sunlight and makes the grounds dark and damp, 
k confined within judicious limits here. 

The Cemetery is a public instititution in which every person who purrhsses a 
burial plot has as great an interest as any of the incorporators or managers — the 
second of the articles of incorporation being as follows: " The distinct and irrevoc- 
able principle on which this association is founded, and to remain forever (except 
as hereinafter allowed), is that the entire funds arising from the sale of burial lots 
and the proceeds of any investment of said funds, shall be and they are specifically 
dedicated to the purchase and improvement of the grounds for the Cemetery, and 
keeping them durably and permanently inclosed, and in perpetual repair through 
all future time, rnclading all incidental expenses for approach to the Cemetery, and 
the proper management of the same ; and that no part of such funds shall, as divi- 
dends, profits, or in any manner whatever, inure to the corporators." 

The exception provided for in the foregoing article is the provision of the thi^ 
teenth article, that -' after twenty-five yeaics shall have expired from the organiaa- 
tion of this corporation, by a vote of twenty-five of the corporators living in the 
county of Marion, Indiana, and after a fund has accumulated which will amply 
and permanently provide for the preservation, sustaining and ornamenting the 
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<7emet6ry, cooli alterstion may be made, at any anmial meeting, in tbe princi- 
ples and limitations of these articles as that out of the snrplus ftinds of this Ceme- 
tery or asBociation, centributions and appropriations may be made by the managers 
in aid of the poor of Indianapolis." 

The success of the enterprise will appear from ax>ompari8on with other well 
*^nown cemeteries. The receipts from the sale of lots in Greenwood Cemetery, 
during the first five years after it was opened, were $64,298.17, aad the like reeeipls 
in Spring-QroTe Cemetery, during the first twelve years, $128,892.49. The like re- 
-ceipts in Crown Hill Cemetery, from the date of its dedication to January 1st, 1870 
(four years), were $172,060.70. 

The Crown Hill Street Railroad, built chiefly by the Cemetery Company, at a 
-cost of $17,000, was permanently leased to, and ia now operated by, the Street 
Bailway Company, of Indiani^^olis. 

Crown Hill Cemetei^ has been under the immediate care of F. W. Chislett, as 
Superintendent, ever since its establishment; «nd its condition is the best evidence 
he could desire, of his efSciency. 

The number of interments to January Ist, 1871^ aggnegated two thousand one 
•hundred. 

It contains many elegant monuments.; and, whether in respect of natural 
beauty of site or added ornaments, ranks conspicuously among the cemeteries >«/ 
the country. 

•CITT CXIISTSBT. 

Location : Or Kentucky Avenue, between West street and the river. 

Of the establishment of this Cemetery, and other principal facts of its history 
mention is made on page — of the historical sketch in the first part X>f this volume. 

It was, until ihe opening tf Crown Hill Cemetery, the principal burial ground 
of Indianapolis. 

The original tract consisted of but four acres. A.S need arose for more space, 
several additions were made by incorporated companies, tbe City having only a sort 
of general administrative supervision over these acldltions, and the expenses of 
of keeping the grounds in repair being borne by the proprietors and lot owners. 

The site is a favorable one, and the added ornaments, in the matter of shade 
•trees, shrubbery, dri^ves, etc., extensive ; but since the opening of Crown Hill Cem* 
^tery, the City Cemetery has fallen into comparative disuse. 

The names of many of the prominent citizens of bj-gone days are recorded 
-on the memorial stones here ; among others that of Bx-Governor Whitcomb. 

With the exception of about one hundred, the lots are all sold ; but less than 
ha\( of them are occupied, ab yet, by graves. 

There is no record of the number of interments in this cemetery. 

Of the additions to the oemetery, the principal are as follows : 

The Union CmneUty^ consisting of fijve acres, laid off in February, 1834, by 
l^ioholas KcCarty, Sr., Isaac Coe, James Blake, James M. Ray and John G. 
Brown. 

The next addition, consisting of seven and one-half acres, was laid off by E. J^ 
Peck, Esq., President of the Terre Haute and Indianapolis Railway Company, in 
February, 1852. 

In September, 1838, a Philadelphia company, under [the name of Siter, Price 
>& Co., laid off a third addition, embracing two out-^^d of the^ity, which was called 
tCfreen Lawn Cemetery, 
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The origiinal gronnds mnd the scTeral ftddiiiona aboTS ■M&tknMd, mre i& 
inelofure, and are eollectiTelj called TU U/y Cmuiay^ Tkt 6alira araa of tbia 
oemeterj U about tweotj-fiTe acres. 



Looauon : Three milet sooth of the ceater of the citj. 

The grounds consist of three acres. As its name impliea, this enmeHerj is d»^ 
loted to the uses of a burial place for the Jewish population. 

It was established in 1856, and was the first property purchased bj the Hebrew 
congregation of Indianapolis. 

It handsomely laid off in lots, bat a smaU proportion of which haTO beea re- 
quired for interments, the Jewish population of the city being prcyortionably 
small. 

The- grounds are appropriately inclosed, and if not pictureeqiie either by aa- 
ture or art, are noTerthelees m^ntained in a neat and tastefiil condition. 

THE CATHOLIC CnCKTBBT. 

Location : Two mHes south of the city. 

The grounds of this cemetery consist of eighteen acres; of which five aen» 
belong to the German (St. Mary's) congregation, and the remainder to the other 
Catholic congregations. The whole tract was purchased in the year 18S0, by the 
Bev. Aug. Bessonies, pastor of St. John's Church, at a cost of about $9^500. The 
value of the tract to- day would be about $4,000. 

The grounds haTo no striking natural aspects. The site is sufficiently undu- 
lating for all essential purposes^ and art has done mueh to emament the spot, in the 
way of CTergreens, shade trees, kc. The whole is neatly inclosed, and contaiBS a 
namber of elegant monuments. 

* LUTHE&AX CEVBTERY. 

On the first of May, 1870, the Trustees of St. Paul's German Erangelical 
Lutheran Church purchased ten acres of ground, situated a short distance south of 
the city, on the Three-notch road, between the Madison and Bluff roads, for a cem- 
etery for the members of that society. The grounds have been laid off in rectan- 
gular lots, generally forty by sixty feet. The number of interments at the date of 
this writing is five hundred and five. 

LAW COUBTS. 

The pricipal law courts located here are : 

The United Sutes Circuit and District Courts; the Supreme Ceort of In- 
diana; the Criminal Circuit, the Civil Circuit, and the Common Fleas Courts of 
Marion county, and the Superior Court. 

UNITEB STATES C0UET8. 

The United States I>istrict and Circuit Courts are held in the GoTemment 
building, comer of Pennsylvania and Market streets.. 
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Dittriet Churt— The United States District Oonrt, for the District of Indiana, 
was constituted by an act of Congress, approyed March 3d, 1817. Under this act 
the District Court bad Circuit Court jurisdiction, and the judge's salary was fixed 
at $1,000 a year, which, has since been increased, from time to time, to $3j500 w 
year. The following have been judges of this Court: Benjamin Park, 1817 to 
1825; Jesse L. Holman, 1835 to 1842; Elisha M. Huntington, 1842'to 1863; Caleb 
B. Smith, 1863 to 1864; Albert S. White, March to September, 1864; JDavid 
McDonald, December 13, 1864. to August, 1869; Walter Q. Qresham, the present 
incumbent, since 1869. 

Circuit Court. — The judges of this Court have been John McLean, Noah- H. 
Swayne, David Davis and Thomas H. Drummond. Judges McLean, Swayne and 
Davis presided in the Circuit Court by virtue of their oflSces as Associate Justices 
of the Supremo Court of the United States. Judge Drummond presides as Judge 
of the Circuit Court of the United States for the Seventh Judicial Circuit, com- 
posed of the States of Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin; a recent law of Congress 
having created a circuit judge for each judicial circuit. 

District Attorneya — ^Thomas Blake, 1817 to 1819; Alexander Meek, 1819 to 
1822; Charles Dewey, 1822 to 1829; Samuel J udah, 1829 to 1837; Tighlman A. 
Howard, 1837 to 1840; John Pettit, 1840 to 1842; Courtland Cushing, 1842 to 1844; 
Daniel Mace, 1844 to 1848; Lucien Barbour, 1848 to 1850; Hugh O'Neal, 1850 to 
1853; Benjamin M. Thomas, 1853 to 1856; Alvin P. Hovey, 1856 to 1858; Daniel 
W. Yoorhees, 1858 to 1861; John Hanna, 1861 to 1866; Alfred Kilgore, 1866 to 
1869; Thomas M. Browne, the present Attorney, from May term, 1869. 

CUrka qf Circuit and Dittrici CourU—Reurj Hurst, from 1817 to 1835; Horace 
Bassett, from Nov. 30, 1835, to May 24, 1853; when John H. Rea was appointed 
District Clerk. Mr. Bassett continued Circuit Clerk to December 20, 1860, when 
Mr. Rea was appointed to that place. He continued to hold both offices to Septem- 
ber 15, 1863, when Watt. J. Smith was appointed District Clerk. These gentlemen 
remained in office until April 18, 1865, when J. D. Howland was appointed to both 
clerkships. 

Afor^Aa^— John Yawter, 1817 to 1829; William Marshall, May 4, 1829, to 
1830; Gamaliel Taylor, May 7, 1830, to 1840; Jesse D. Bright, May 18, 1840, to 
1841; Robert Hanna, November 15, 1841, to 1845; Abel C. Pepper, November 17, 
1845, to 1849; Solomon Meredith, May 21, 1849, to 1853 ; John L. Robinson, May, 
1853, to 1860; Slisha G. English, 1860 to 1861; David G. Rose, April 1, 1861, to 
1865; Benjamin Spooner, the present Marshal, April 24, 1865. 

Branch Courts — During the present year, what may be termed Branches of the 
Circuit and District Courts have been established at New Albany and Evansville, by 
authority of a late act of Congress. 

THX BUPBXMX COUBT OF INDIANA, 

Created by the Constitution, was organized by an act of the first General Assembly 
of the State, approved on the 23d December, 1816, The first term began on the 
6th May, 1817. Up to 1852 the Supreme bench consisted of but three Judgeify 
who were appointed by the Governor. Since then there have been four Judges, 
elected every six years by the people. The following shows who have been Judges 
of the Supreme Court from the time of its establishment, and the period of service 
of each: 

The first bench consisted of James Scott, John Johnson and Jesse L. Holman. 
At the December term, 1817, Isaac Blackford was appointed successor of John 
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Johnton, decMaed. On the 28th January, 1831, Stephen C. Sterena and John T. 
MeKinney tocceeded Judges Scott and Holman. On the 80th May, 1836. CharUi 
Dewey was appointed saeoeMor of Judge Stevens, resigned, and Jeremiah SaUiran, 
snocessor of Judge MeKinney, deceased. On the 21st January, 1846, Samnd S. 
Perkins succeeded Judge SuUivan. On the 29th January, 1847, Thomas Lu Smith 
was appointed the successor of Judge Dewey. 

October 12th, 1852, the bench having been increased to foor Jndges, hj aa 
amendment of the State Constitution, and made elective by the people, Samari S. 
Perkins, Andrew Davison William G. Stewart, and Addison L. Beach weva elae- 
ted — Judge Blackford holding over, as a fifth Judge, until the expiration of his 
appointment Judge Blackford retired from the bench on the 3d January, 1853^ 
having been a Judge of the Court thirty-six years. On the 18th May, 1854, Alvin 
P. Hovey was appointed to succeed Judge Boaehe, resigned, and on the lOth Octo- 
ber following Samuel B. Gookins was elected the successor of Jndge Hovey. 

December 10th, 1857, James M. Hanna was appointed to fill the unexpired 
term of Judge Gookins resigned; and on the 16th January James L. Worden SQe-> 
oeeded Judge Stewart, resigned. 

On the 11th October, 1864, Charles A. Bay, Jehu T. Elliott, James 8. Fraier, 
and Bobert C. Gregory were elected to the Supreme Bench, and served antil tht 
expiration of their term, January 3d, 1871 ; when the present Conrt was sworn in: 
Samnel H. Buskirk, John Pettit, Alexander C. Downey, and James L. Worden,. 

The Beports of the decisions of this Court, from the date of Its organlzatloo 
to the present time, consist of forty-one volumes. 

The oflSce of official Reporter of the Dedsions of this Coart was created in 
1852, and made elective every four years. The reports of the decisions of the 
Court up to May, 1848, were published by Judge Blackford in eight volnmea, and 
are styled Blackford » Reports. Another of the Judges, Smith, published a report 
of the decisions rendered between May, 1848, and May, 1850, in one volume — not 
in general circulation among the profession— called Smith's Report. The first offi- 
cial Reporter was Horace Carter, whose reports are comprised in the first and second 
volumes of the Indiana Reports — beginning chronologically where Blaek/ord'a i2e- 
ports terminate. Albert G. Porter was Reporter of volumes threes four, five, six 
and seven; Gordon Tanner, of volumes eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen 
and fourteen ; Benjamin Harrison, of volumes fifteen, sixteen and seventeen ; Mich- 
ael C. Keer, of volumes eighteen, nineUren, twenty, twenty-one and twenty-two; 
Benjamin Harrison, of volumes twenty-three, twenty-four, twenty-five, twenty-six^ 
twenty-seven, twenty-eight and twenty-nine; James R Black, the present Reporter 
of volumes thirty, thirty-one and thirty-two. 

MARION CIVIL CIRCUIT COURT. 

The Civil Circuit Court for this county was established in 1821. Up tn the 
creation of the Criminal Court, it had jurisdiction of criminal as well as civil 
actions; since then, of civil actions only. Its present jurisdiction may be briefly 
stated thus : 

Exelueive jurisdiction of actions for slander and libel. 

Concmrrent jurisdiction with the Common Pleas and Superior Courts, in all 
causes where the amount exceeds $50 ; and with the Superior Court in causes in- 
volving the title to real estate, and in those charging breach of marriage contract- 

AppelUte jurisdiction of civil causes arising in the justices courts^ and of con. 
tested wills appealed from the Court of Common Pleas. 
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The following have been Judges of this Court from the time of its organiia* 
tion : Wm W. Wick, Bethuel F. Morris, Wm. W. Wick, Stephen Major, Wm. J. 
Peaslee, Wm. W. Wick, Fabius M. Finch, John Goburn, John T. Dye, Cyrus C. 
Hines, and John S. Tarkington, the present Judge. 

BUFEBIOR COUBT. 

This Court was established by an act of the last General Assembly. It has no 
exclusive jurisdiction. 

Qmcurreni jurUdiction with the Circuit Court in all manner of civil causes of 
which the latter has jurisdiction, except actions for slander. 

Appellate juHsdiciion of all civil causes arising in the justices courts. 

The Court has three Judges, who each try causes as a separate. Court, at what 
is called the Special Terrn^; and who jointly determine at the General Term appeals 
from the special term. 

The bench consists of Judges H. C. Newcomb, Frederick Rand and Solomon 
Blair. 

THI MARION CRIMINAL CIRCUIT COURT, 

Was created, by an act of the Legislature, December 20, 1865. There are six courts 
of this description in the State. They were established in a few of the more popu- 
lous counties to relieve the crowded dockets of the Civil Courts of all criminal 
causes, and thus expedite the disposal of litigation. 

This Court has original, exclusive jurisdiction of all felonies and misdemean- 
ors, except such as may arise in the justices' courts and Mayor s court; and appel- 
late jurisdiction of criminal causes arising in the justices' courts and Mayor's 
court. 

The first Judge of this Court was Gen. George H. Chapman, who was succeeded 
in 1870 by Byron K. Elliott, the present Judge. 

MARION COUNTY COURT OF COMMON PLSAS. 

^ This Court was established in 1852, absorbing the Probate Court, which had 
existed from the early history of the county up to that time. 

The recent creation of the Superior Court, has relieved the Common Pleas of 
much of its business, and will probably have the effect to make the latter chiefly 
a Probate Court. 

Its jurisdiction, as qualified by successive statutes, is, in brief, as follows : 

Exclusive juriedieHon of all probate matters. 

Ooneurreni jurisdietion with the Civil Circuit and Superior Court in all civil 
causes except actions for libel, slander, breach of marriage contract, and those 
involving title to real estate. 

Appellate jurisdietum of all civil causes appealable ftrom the justices' courts. 

The Judges of this Court have been : Levi L. Todd, David Wallace, John 
Goburn, Charles A. Ray, Solomon Blair, and Livingston Rowland, the present 
Judge. 

JUSTTCSS' COURTS. 

These are inferior courts, having limited jurisdiction in eivil and criminal 
CRUses. 

(XpU jurUdieUon in caoses where judgments are conflMsed, in any sum not ex- 
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oeeding $300. Tbey may try any action where the amoanfc claimed does not ex- 
ceed $200, where the suit is founded on contiact or tort. 

Criminal juriBdietion — Bxclusive, original jurisdiction where the line aaaeand 
cannot exceed $3.00; concurrent jurisdiction with the Criminal Goiuri| to detcrniiee 
all cases, punishable by fine only, where the fine may not exceed $25; and prelim- 
inary jurisdiction of felonies generally. 

CITY COUKT. 

This Court is coeral with the incorporation of Indianapolis aa a citj. It haa 
exclusiTO jurisdiction of Tiolations of city ordinacee^ and preliminary JuriadicticA 
of felonies. 

MUSICAL 80CIBTIBS. 

The capacities of the mnsical societies and of the musical professionals ia a 
community, form a good measure of the position of that community in the scale of 
civilzation and refinement. 

A comparison of results attained in this city, shows a progress in moaical 
ence commensurate with the city's material progress. 

That a great improvement has been made in the character of our musical 
positions, in the capacities of our musical organisations for Tocal and instromental 
execution, in the qualifications of our musical teachers, in the general diffbsion of 
musical knowledge, in the patronage accorded the higher grades of musical talent, 
are facts quite evident to those who have taken an interest in these subjects daring 
the past few years. 

The first musical society of any prominence in this city, of which any record 
is preserved, was organized about the year 1850. Mr. A. G. Willard waa its leader, 
and Professor F. R. Pearsoll (a musical pioneer of the city, but who haa kept 
even pace with, and often in advance of, musical progress, and who might be 
termed the Nestor of our home musicians), principal musician. Among ita mem- 
bers were. Mr. John L. Ketcham, Mr. Davidson, Mrs. Dr. Aokley, and other well 
known names of the past and present days of Indianapolis. This society waa short 
lived. 

Other societies, neither comprehensive in their objects nor animated by the 
conditions favorable to longevity or success, were formed, lived their brief periods, 
and were disorganized. 

In 1863, the MtuAcaUy a select society, composed only of musical expertSi was 
organixed, with Mr. J. A. Butterfield as leader. The meetings were held in the 
parlors of some of the members, among whom were Mrs. John W. Ray, Mrs. Hol- 
oomb, Mr. R. R. Parker and Mr. A. M. Benham. This society was devoted to claa- 
sioal music only, and appeared in public but once during its organization, which 
lasted two years. 

In the summer of 1864, Professor Benjamin Owen came to this city, and soon 
gathered together a large number of pupils in vocal music; whom, with the ama- 
teur musicians of this city, he organixed into a class, of which he which he was the 
leader and pianist This organisation was largely eflSoient in educating the puUie 
taste as to music ; their public appearances were frequent; they successfully essayed 
difficult selections from the great masters. Among the prominent solo singers of 
this society were Miss Croft (now Mrs. A. M. Benham), Miss Amelia Heinriehi^ 
Mrs. Dora Patterson Swift (since deceased), Miss Helen M. Dodge, Mr. L. D. Golds- 
berry, Mr. and Mrs. Owen, and many others whose names do not now oceor to 
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the writer. The period of the existence of thiB society was about three years, when 
it, too, yielded to the common lot. 

The next considerable musical society in this city, was the MendeUaohn Society ^ 
which was organized at Benham's music store, on the 23d of September, 1867. Its 
officers were: W. H. Churchman, President; General Daniel Maoauley, Vice 
President; C. P. Jacobs, Secretary; Thos. N. Caulfield, Director. The sessions were 
held at the Institute for the Blind. Mr. Caulfield was the conductor until his 
removal from this city in 1868, when Professor Bergstein was elected leader, which 
position he filled until the society was discontinued, in 1870. This organizatton 
was by no means in vain. Its members studied good music and attained superior 
excellence in execution, and certainly contributed materially to the cause of mu- 
sical culture. 

This necessarily brief and imperfect record of our past musical history, brings 
us up to the organization of existrng music«> societies. 

Before dismissing these general obseryatioos, it may be worthy of mention, 
that the first pianos offered for sale in this city were manufactured by T. G-ilbert, 
of Boston, and consigned to the Rev. Charles Beeoher, in 1844. Some of these 
instruments are still in use, and present a picturesque contrast with the improved 
pianos of to-day. The first piano brought to this city was the one still in the pos- 
session of Mrs. James Blake. 

THE MAEKNEBCHOB. 

The Indianapolis Maennerehor, in respect of its age, prominence, and musical 
capabilities, is the chief German singing society of this city. It was founded in 
1854. Ita first leader was E. Longerich, who was succeeded by A. Despa; he by 
C. J. Kantman ; he by Professor C. H. Weegman, and he by Professor Carl Berg- 
stein, the present leader. In the great National Saengerfest held here in 1867, the 
Indianapolis Maennerehor was the inviting society and the directing one. The 
net proceeds of that festival aggregated $2,500; all of which was donated for the 
benefit of the German-Bnglisb School, of the Indianapolis Benevolent Society, 
and of the German Benevolent Society of this city. 

The Maennerehor now numbers about sixty active members, of whom about 
twenty-five are ladies; and three hundred honorary members. 

In addition to the occasional public appearances of the Maennerehor, its mem- 
bers hold a ** Social" once each month, daring the winter season, on which occa- 
sions fine vocal and instrumental concert programmes are performed, and the best 
and most difficult compositions are excellently rendered. Recently the society 
has leased the entire Turner-Hall building, where its meetings for the transaction 
of business, rehearsals, and practice, are held. 

THE HABMOiriX, 

A German singing society, was organised on the 1st of October, 1869, and ia 
the result of a consolidation of three former German societies of this city, tho 
LiederkraiUy the ffmmonia and the Frohtinn, These three societies joined together, 
under the direction of Professor Bergstein, in September, 1869, to celebrate the 
Humboldt centennial. 

The temporary union of these societies was followed by their permanent oon- 
Bolidation, under the name of ffarmonief on the date above mentioned. This union, 
suggested, and* in a great measure secured, by Professor Bergstein, made the Aw^ 
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monie a yerj large society. Its objects are similar to those of the Maetmercher^ mbA 
ks organization also, save that ladies are not admitted as members, as in the Jfaes- 
nerchor. 

The members meet twice a week, in Marmont's Hall, for rehearsala smd prmetiea. 

The President of the societj is Henry Elft, and the Director C. B. laidas. 
The number of actire members is forty-five. 

THC DKUID IfAKVNSSCBOK. 

This German singling society was founded in 1868. As its name impltea, aoae 
but Druids can be admitted to membership, and it hat no lady members. In otiwr 
respects, its organization and character are similar to the Mammerckor society ; 
but, being much younger than the latter, it has not attaioed to the prominence or 
skill of that organisation. 

Its meetings for the trausaction of business, rehearsal, praeiicey and so forth, 
are held twice each week, in Mosart Hall. 

It has about one hundred members, of whom thirty-two are on the actiTe or 
singing list. The President is Philip Reichwein; and the Director, Professor Augost 
Mueller. 

THE CHOmAL UMIOX. 

This is a select society, having for its objects mutual progress in mosical eol- 
iure and the advancement of musical science in this city. It is composed chiefly 
of amateurs, directed and leavened by skill and trained talent It numbers many 
of the best amateur singers in the city. 

The Union was projected and has been sustained by certain enterprising citi- 
zens, in the hope of making it a fitting musical exponent of the city of Indian- 
apolis. 

Need often arises, in a city of this size, for the services of a musical organisa- 
tion capable of rendering the better and more difficult musical produotions, and this 
desideratum is is now found in the Choral Union. From its large membership and 
its abundant practice and competent training, the organization appears to partic- 
ular advantage in choruses, while it also embraces a good proportion of singers 
of marked and peculiar excellence for solos and concerted pieces. The recent 

public appearances of the Union attest the great capabilities and promise of this 
organiiation. The society has already accumulated a large musical library. The 
Union is not devoted to vocal music alene, but embraces an orchestra also. The 
number of members is about one hundred and twenty-five. 

The officers are: M. B. Barnard, President; Wm. G. Smock, Secretary; Prof. 
J. S. Black, Director ; £. C. Mayhew and Prof. Q. B. Loomis, Leaders. 

THE PHILHABMONIC ORCHESTRA. 

This organization is composed of a number of the more proficient amateurs oi 
this city. It contains the elements and capabilities of a first elass orchestra. The 
members meet once each week for study and practice. The field of their study and 
practice is classical music, as opposed to the wish-washy and tasteless productions 
which are thrown upon the market in such lavish abundance, and find multitudes 
of interpreiera and patrons. The leader and conductor is J>r. £, A. Barnes. 
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M18CBLLAKB0U8. 

Benham*8 Musical Review (a handsome and well edited monthly periodical of 
twenty-four pages), now in the sixth year of its publication, must be reckoned 
prominently among the agencies that have done much to organize and develop 
our musical talent, and advance musical interests in this city. Its pages embrace 
each month much yaluable original and selected matter, correspondence, musical 
compositions, etc. Its list of contributors comprises some first class talent, in this 
country and in Europe, whose contributions are frequently widely reprinted. 

The Musical Vitiior^ a monthly periodical of twenty pages, published by A. 
6. Willard k Oo., yet in the first year of its publication, is also growiqg into 
deserved favor and consequence. 

Within the past three or four years Professor J. 8. Black, as an instructor of 
vocal music, has done much to inspire greatly increased interest in musical culture. 

Among other prominent instructors are Professors Bei^tein, Beitz, Lookner 
and Pearson. 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

The State Library was called into existence by an act of the General Assembly 
in 1843. It WAS created and is maintainedby Legislative appropriations. Includ- 
ing battle-fiags, war relics, and so forth, the Library occupies the entire west half 
of the first story of the State Capitol. 

The present number of volumes, of all descriptions, is about twenty-fivs thou- 
' sand : of which ten thousand are literary and miscellaneous works; seven thousand, 
public laws and documents ; two thousand, bound volumes of newspapers and peri- 
odicals; four thousand, daplicate volumes of public laws and documents; and two 
thousand, pamphlets and unbound documents. 

The Library is in charge of the State Librarian, who is elected biennially by 
the General Assembly. The following have been the Librarians: Samuel P. Dan- 
iels, to 1844; John B. Dillon, 1844 to 1851; Nathaniel Bolton, 1851 to 1853; 
Ck>rdon Tanner, 1853 to 1857; James B. Bryant, 1857 to 1859; James Lyon, 1859 
to 1861 ; Deloes Brown, 1861 to 1863 ; David Stevenson, 1863 to 1865 ; Benjamin 
F. Foster, 1865 to 1869; M. G. McLain, 1869 to 1871; and James De Sanoo, the 
present Librarian. 

For the support of the Library, and for meeting the expenses incident to its main- 
tenance, there is a standing appropriation of $400 per annum, and a yearly speoifie 
appropriation of $1,000. These amounts do not admit of extensive additions to 
the Library; and to make it all it should be, in respect of the literary and scientific 
collection, larger appropriations are requisite. 

THS INDIAHAP0LI8 LIBBABT. 

The city is yet without a general circulating Library. The want of such a 
Library has led, in past years, to the inception of a number of unsuccessful move- 
ments looking to that result As a preliminary movement to this end, in Harch, 
1869, one hundred citizens organise^i under the style of the Indianapclit Library 
A$80ciaium, The conditions of membership were, and are, a subscription for 
library purpoaea of $150, to be paid in annual installments of $25; thus afford- 
ing an annual revenae of $2,500, for five years, for the maiotenanca and increase 
of the Library. 
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The Association proceeded with promptneu to curry ont its objeei. SniUbls 
rooms were secured in MArtindale's building, north-east corner of FeiinsjlTaaia 
and Market streets ; and the paid up portion of the subscriptions haTO, firom timt 
to time, been deroted to the purchase of books and the support of the Librarj. The 
management of the enterprise has been exceUent, and the funds of the Aasoeiatioa 
have been inrested to the best possible advantage. Already a colleotioa of abont 
three thousand volumes has been obtiuned; which number will be iDcreassd 
during the present spring to about four thousand five hundred; and it may justly 
be said that a better selection of like magnitude, than the three thoosaad Tolumei 
new on the shelves, could hardly be made. For the present the privileges of the 
Library are restricted to members — those who subscribe $150 to the Libimry fund — 
and to such others as may be allowed the use of the books by the payment of $5.00 
annually. 

This limitation of the use of the books to subscribers was, and is jet, mani- 
festly necessary to the creation of a Library at all ; and it has been the intentkw 
from the first to convert it into a Public Circulating Library as soon as it shall 
have attained a suitable magnitude and endowment. 

The officers of the Association are: John D. Howland, President; William 
P. Fishback, Vice President; D. W. Grubbs, SecreUry; William & Hubbard, 
Treasurer. 

MARION COUVTT LIBRARY. 

This Library now numbers about two thousand volumes. The reeords show 
the first meeting of the first Board of Trustees of the Library to have been held in 
April, 1844. The Trustees are appointed by the County Commissioners. The first 
Board consisted of D. L. McFarlin, George Bruce, Henry P. CoburDf John Wilk- 
ins, James Sulgrove, and Livingston Dunlap. 

The present Trustees are Powell Howland, L. M. Phipps, Charles N. Todd 
William Hadley, John Duncan, and Goorge W. Parker. 

The interest on a fund of $2,000 is expended, as it accrues, in the parehase of 
books, &c. 

The payment of a small sum annually entitles any citiaen of the county to 
the use of the books. 

THS TOWNSHIP UBRART, 

Is in the keeping of the Township Trustee, whose office is on North Delaware street, 
opposite the Court house. 

The collection is an indifferent one, numbering, all told, about one thonsasd 
volumes ; and the appropriations for its support are too limited to admit of any 
considerable additions. 

TEL£G«APH COMPANIES. 

W18TKRK UKION TILSGRAFH COMPAJfT. 

Location of Indianapolis Office: In BlackfordU Bloek, sonth-esst comer of 
Washington and Meridian streets. 

The ^rst Telegraph office in this city was opened on the 12th of May, 1848— 
an office of the OAto, Indiana and lUitunt TeUgrapli CMapoRy— better known as the 
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ORnUy line, from the name of iU principal owner, Henry O'Beillji one of the 
early builders of telegraph' lines in this country, and owner of the right to con- 
struct lines in a large extent of western territory, purchased from S. F. B. Morse, 
the inTentor of the Electro Magnetic Telegraph. 

The O'Reilly line^ as originally constituted, was from Dayton to Chicago, and 
ante-dating all of the numerous railways diTergiog from this city at the present 
day, was built along ordinary highways. Kichmond, Indianapolis, and Lafayette 
were the intermediate points of prominence on this line. A branch of this line 
extended from Lafayette down the Wabash riTor, and through Terre Haute to 
ETansville; and these embraced all the telegraphic facilities in the State at that 
time, except a line through the northern counties, from Cleveland to Chicago. 

In 1853, the Cinemnati 4 St. Louit line was built, and an "opposition" office was 
opened in this city. 

About January, 1852, the "opposition" line had been sold to a new company, 
and rechristened as the Wade line. 

On the 1st of May, 1853, the "opposition" office was consolidated with the 
O'Eleilly office, and its interests were merged into the latter. This step was in con- 
sequence of the light receipts of the offices ; for it was only a few years ago that the 
use of the telegraph was a comparative rarity when cdhtrasted with the general 
and extensive use of that agency at the present day. The consolidation applied 
only to points where both companies had been maintaining separate offices. 

During the spring of 1854, the Wade company constructed a new line from 
Cincinnati to St. Louis, via the Ohio ^ Mian&tippi Railway^ which resulted in the 
discontinuance of that company s line between the same points, via the ordinary 
highways through this city. 

The next line built was from Indianapolis to Union City (along the Belief ot^ 
iaine Railway)^ and extended from the latter point to Dayton, Ohio; on the com- 
pletion of which the line along the ordinary road, between Dayton and Indianap- 
olis via Richmond, was discontinued. 

In the summer of 1854, the Western Union Telegraph Company built a line from 
Cincinnati to Indianapolis, over the Indianapolis j* Cincinnati Railway^ and main- 
tained a separate office in this city for a short time. About the first of October, 
1856, the office of the Weetem Union and 0*ReiUy\ineat in this ci.y, were consoli- 
dated, giving to the former company control of the consolidated interesta, with 
John F. Wallack) the present district superintendent) as manager. The Western 
Union Telegraph Company now operated four Hues : one to Cincinnati ; one to Day- 
ton, Ohio, via Union City; Qfte to Kadison ; and the old line, via the ordinary road, 
from here to Lafayette. 

In 1856, was inangurated the present arrangement between the Western Union 
Telegraph Cqmpany and the Associated Press of Indianapolis, in regard to tele- 
graphic news reports — an arrangement since expanded and perfected ; existing at 
nearly every point in this country where daily newspapers are published, and ena- 
bling the latter to furnish their readers n^th the news of the day in all parts of 
the New and Old Worlds. 

It will, perhaps, be sufficient to give an idea of the magnitude of this business 
of furnishing "Press Beports," to stafe that the transmission ^f these reports oc- 
cupy the lines almost exclusively from six o'clock in the evening till from one to 
three (as a rule) en the next morning. The aggregate of such reports, received at 
and sent from this city, is now about eight thousand five hundred words per day, 
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paid for at lower rates, of course, than ordinary message on the basis of c oBlra e U 
between the several united Press associations and the Telegraph companieB. 

It mar be worthy of note, in this connection, to state, that the first pren v»> 
port sent to this city by telegraph, appears to have been in the month of TIuhim 
ber, 1851, according to an entry in a record of that date, cliarging Woi. J. Brown 
(of the Sentinel) $11, on aocoant of serrices in telegraphing the President's mee- 
sage (a very slight abstract or statement of its points, CTidently). HMiceforth the 
growth of the bosioess of the office was rapid, and new lines multiplied as new 
railroads were built. 

In Decembec, 1864, the United Staiee TeUgraph Otmp^ny — an aaeociation that 
promised at one time to be a strong rival of the Wegtem Umom Oompam^ opened 
an office here; but, ftrom the first, the policy of the managers of the WeeiUm Onmm 
has been that of absorbing rival enterprises |^ and so, in 1866, the Uniied SiaUt linn 
shared the general fate; and its lines here, nine in number, passed nnder the eon- 
trol of the Western Union Company. 

By a recent re-division of the Territory of the We$iem Union TUa^r^A Cbm^ 
pamf (which operates seven-eighths of all the lines in the United Statea, and a een- 
siderable portion of the lines in New Brunswick and New FoQndland|, Mr. Wal- 
lick's jurisdiction, as Superintendent of the Sixth District of the Central DiTiaioBy 
comprises the lines radiating from Indianapolis, and the lines intereeeting ther^ 
with, south to the Ohio river; east to Columbns and Crestline, Ohio; west to Alton» 
Illinois ; and north to Chicago. 

The number of Telegraph offices within the area of Mr. Walliek's diatriet, of 
which Indianapolis is the principal offiee, is one hundred and sixty; with two 
thousand two hundred and eighteen miles of poles, and four thousand four hondrad 
and fifty-eigbt miles of wire.. In the main office in this city twenty-nine separate 
wires are worked. 

The business having out grown the accommodations of the former location of 
the office, ii was removed in 1865 to blackfoM's Block, south-east comer of Meri- 
dian and Washington streets; where it is now located, and occupies four rooms: 
one in the basement, called the "battery room;" one on the ground floor, for the 
business office — where messages are received and delivered; one on the aeeond floor, 
used for the Superintendent's office; and a large room on the third floor, called the 
"operating room," containing twenty-four sets of the best instruments, and with 
superior appointments in every other respect; and another on the third floor, need 
as a '^ looal battery " room. 

The offices in this city operating the Western Union Obmpan^s lines are aa fol- 
low: The main office in Blackford's block, and auxiliary offices at the Union 
Depot, at the rooms of the Board of Trade, and at each of the railway depots — 
about eighteen or twenty in all. 

The present organization of the office is as follows: John F. Wallack, Dia- 
trict Superintendent ; C. C. Whitney, Manager of the main office in Indianapolis ; 
and fifty-one operators and other employes, including those at the branch offioea. 

It is an instructive commentary on the progress of Indianapolis, as well aa on 
the increasing patronage of the Telegraph, that for several years after the eatabUah- 
ment of the first office in this city, one operator, (without the aesistanee of even n 
messenger), had no hard task in transacting all the business, besides keeping a see- 
tion of the line in repair; while about filty-six persons are required to direct and 
peribrm the business of to-day. 

The growth of this boBineas will also appear by the following exhibit of the 
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annual reoeijfts of tli« main office (ezolusive of the receipts from press reports, the 
extent of which has already heen mentioDed)^ since the establishment of the first 
office in Indianapolis: 1848, $530.33; 1849, $1,105.08; 1850, $1,161.08; 1851, 
^1,619.28; 1852, $1,889.88; 1853, $1,808.18; 1854, $2,433 90. 1855, $2,788 47; 
1856, $2,52404; 1857, $4,29.88; 1858, $33,855.18; 1859, $4,078.72; 1860, $5,202.61; 
1861, $16,098.25; 1862, $23,192.33; 1863, $22,158.32; 1864, $31,978.85; 1865, $33,- 
418.31; 1866, $26,981.51 j 1867, $23,916 75; 1868, $29,037.59; 1869, $24,854.47; 
1870, $22,271.19. 

The slight reduction of the receipts for the past year from those of sereral pre- 
vions years, is on account of the extensive employment of the telegraph for mili- 
tary purposes during the war-^which inflated the business of the Telegraph Com- 
pany, as it did nearly every species of business. 

THE PACITIG aND ATLAVTIO TXLBGItAPH OOMPAHt:. 

liocation ef the Indianapolis offiee : No 21 South Meridan street. 

On the 15th December, 1869, the Paeifie and Atlantic Telegraph Company opened 
an office at No. 22 South Meridian street, in this city, with E. C. Hewlett, Esq., 
as manager. This company was organized as an opposition to the Western Union 
Company ; and has thus far avoided the fate ef previous opposition companies in 
ihe West: which have been either absorbed into that powerful corporation, or, 
•after a while, have ceased te exist. 

The usual resnlt of competition has followed the establishment of the opposi- 
tion office here: a large reduction (almost 66 per cent.), in the rates of telegraph- 
ing to all points reached by the lines of the competing companies. 

The new company gives every external evidence of a good degree of prosper- 
ity and growth, considering its yoath and the great wealth and power of the West- 
ern Union company. 

The lines have been extended as rapidly as patronage has seemed to justify ; 
and the reduction in tolls caused by the establishment of competing lines, appeal^ 
to have increased the volume of business to such a degree as to sustain a healthy 
'Opposition to the Western Union Company ; in which opposition the Paeifie and At- 
lantie^ the Atlantic and Pacific^ and the Franklin Companies are combined and 
mutually interested. The business of the office here shows a favorable improvement : 
the receipts for the month of December, 1870, being tenfold those of the corres- 
ponding month in 1869. The office now employs the services of a manager and 
two operators, and operates wires as follows: One to Pittsburgh, two to Chicago, 
iwo to Dayton, and one te Cincinnati. This company also has communication with 
13t Louis, ifia Chicago. 

On the let February, 1871, a fire partially destroyed the building at that time 
occupied by the office of this company. The office was promptly re-opened at No. 
21 South Meridian street, its present location. 

EXPRESS COMPANIES. 

The increase in the carrying trade by express companies, at this point, has 
been in proportion to the multiplioation of railways, and, consequently, has bees 
very great 

The Adams Express Company was the first to open an office here, upon the 
completion of the Madison Railway, in 1847. The first agent of the company was 
M. M. Landis, Esq. As other railway lines were opened, new rentes were also 
•opened over them. 
(18) 
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The Afneriean Express Company's office, here, was established io 1S5): 

This latter erent resulted in a diyision of territory, as follows: the Admrnf 
having roatee over the Bellofoatiun^and Terre Haute k Richmond fiUilwija, and 
on all the railway lines running south of the lines named; the Amerioau also hav- 
ing routes over those two lines, and on llaes running. north of ihem^ 

This division of territory remained in force until the establishment here of an 
offlfce of the Vhiied States Express Company, in 1854. This new competitor mt^ 
quired a portion of the routes previously operated by the American^ the Atfmmt still 
retaining all of the territory acquired in the division with the Anurican. 

This arrangement remained in force uDtil 1866, when a new competitor, the 
Merchants jUnionj opened' an office here, establishing routes- over such lines of rail- 
ways as granted the requisite permission. This status continued* about twe years. 
Then, to prevent unprofitable competition, the several companies above named 
made a new division of territory. By this arrangement the Admns Sxpress Com- 
pany's office here disappeared early in ^868. 

In the latter part of the year 1868, by consolidation of the two oompaAieSi the 
offices and business of the American and Merchants* Union Express Con^^anies, at 
this place, were united. 

By virtue of a new arrangement between the companies, the office of the 
Adams Company was reopened Inarch 12th, 1870. As a result of the previoiis ar- 
rangements, above noted, the business of the Adams has been very maeh dimin- 
ished, and restricted to fewer routes than formerly;, for which concessions here, 
oorresponding advantages were gained elsewhere. 

Tbe present division of territory is as fellows : 

The Ameriean has exclusive routes on the Indianapolis, Cincinoati Ss JjSfftLj^ 
ette 'Rail way ; the Martinsville; the Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis ; the 
Indianapolis & St. Louis; the St. Louis, Yandalia, Terre Haute & Indianapolis ; 
the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago (north of Qreencastlo); The Evans ville & 
Crawfordsville (north of Terre Haute); the Evansville, Terre Haute & Chicago 
(north of Terre Haute); the Pittsburgh^ Cincinnati & St. Louis (from Indianapolis 
to Dayton); the Chicago and Great Eastera (from Richmond to Chicago). 

The United States has exclusive routes over the Cincinnati k Indianapolis Jane- 
tion Railway ; the Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago ; the Indianapolis, Bloomington k 
Western; the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis (from Richmond to Col umbos); 
the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & ladianapolis (from Indianapolis to Crest- 
Hne): and the White Water Valley of the I., C. k L. 

The Adams has exclusive routes over the Indianapolis & Vincennes Railway ; 
the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago (south of Greencastle){ the Evansville & 
Crawfordsville (south of Terre Haute). This company has also the right to do 
through business over the eastern lines leading from this city. 

The earnings of the Indianapolis offices of the several companies, last year, 
were as follows: 

American Merchants' Union $100,335 00 

United States .• 46,600 00 

Adams (est.).. ^— 25,000 00 

Total.. .........$171,935 00 

K amber of employees: American Merohants' Union and United States, 80; 
Adams, 7. 
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The offices are located as follows: Amerioan Merchants' Union and United 
States, J. A. Butterfield, Agent, north- west comer of Meridian and Maryland'streets . 
Adams, John H. Ohr, Agent, ^o. 17 North Meridian street. 

AGRICULTURE. 

INDIANA STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

Indianapolis, as the Capital, from its central sttoation, and as the commercial 
metropolis of the State, is so identified with the agricultural interests of Indiana, 
that a sketch of the State Board of Agriculture is proper in this volume. 

The Indiana State Board of Agriculture was organized by a special act of the 
Legislature, entitled '* An act for the Eacouragement of Agriculture," approved 
February the 14th, 1851. 

In this act we find, as incorporate members of the Board, the names of such 
prominent men as Gov. Jos. A. Wright, Dr. A. C. Stevenson, Putnam county ; Gen . 
Joseph Orr, Laporte county; David P. Holloway, Wayne county; Gheo. P. Lane, 
Dearborn county; and others who have taken conspicuous parts in matters apper- 
taining to the general advancement of agriculture and manufacturing interests in 
Indiana. 

Prior to the passage of this act, and in no small degree instrumental in se- 
curing its passage, societies for the promotion of agriculture and the mechanic arts 
had been formed, by individual enterprise, in a few of the counties. Of these the 
most noteworthy were those in Wayne and Marion counties; the former, attribu- 
table to the efforts of Gen. Sol. Meredith, W. T. Dennis, David P. Holloway, J. M. 
Garr, and others ; the latter, to the efforts of Rev. Henry Ward Bescher, Wm. S. 
Hubbard, Dr. G. W. Mears, and others. 

Through this means a stimulus was given to agriculture and manufacturing in 
Indiana, and especially to the latter at this point, that in all reasonable proba- 
bility, in the absence of this legislative enactment, would not have been attained 
for many years to come. 

The State Board was industrious and efficient. Dr. A. C. Stevenson, of Putnam 
county, visited England while a member of the Board, and brought home numerous 
specimens of the finest short-horns. In eastern Indiana, more particularly, are the • 
fruits of these instrumentalities conspicuously apparent. General Meredith, George 
Davidson, and others, of Wayne county, and Hon. I. D. G. Nelson, of Allen county, 
soon followed in this line of progress, until the ambition to offer first class products 
in the markets of the East from Indiana, became general; and whatever credit 
may have attached to Indiana in this regard is, in the main, directly traceable to 
this Act of our Legislature and the efforts made by our Board of Agriculture. 

The following have been Presidents of the Board : Go^. Joseph A. Wright, 
Gen. Joseph Orr, Dr. A. C. Stevenson, Gen Geo. D. Wagner, Hon. D. P. Holloway, . 
Maj. Stearns Fisher, Hon. A. D. Hamrick, and Hon. Jas. D. Williams, present incum-- 
bent. The following have been Secretaries : John B. Dillon, William T. Dennis, , 
Ignatios Brown, W. H. Loomis, A. J. Holmes, Hon. Fielding Beeler, and Jof. Poole 
present incumbent. 

The Eighteenth Annual State Fair, under the auspices of the State Board, was 
held in October, 1870. The First was held on the site of the present western City 
Park, October 28th, 1852. The State Board have paid in premioms more than ont 
hundred and thirty thousand dollars at these sevefal Fairs. Bat the amount ex— 
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pended in premioms is a rerj mall portton of the gresi aaaiilino agvieatenl 
interetii in JndiMifc have rtcmrtd by tba law to which we have lafciiadl. Fer it 
not on] J brought into ezistenee the Stote Boerd of Agricoltnr^ hut wtt find that 
in the brief period of five yean (1857), sixtj-eight Coontj Sodetiea had been oi^ 
ganiied under and by the proTisioni of this act. 

Febmarj 17th, 1852, the first or original act was amended, allowing Coon^ 
Societies to draw from the eonntj treasuries certain lunds arinng tmm. licenses to 
menageries, Acj; and subsequently the Legislature pasMd laws empowering the 
State Board of Agriculture and County and District Societies to pnifthase and hold 
realestatei 

In 1864 W. H. Loomis, then Secretary of the Board of Agriculture^ was mainly 
instrumental in securing the passage of an act exempting Fair Ground property 
from taxation, and directing County Treasurers to refund taxes paid on real estate 
so held. 

It is due to Mr. Loomis, in passing, to state he has been something more than 
merely an efficient officer in the Board. His semi and interest in seenring the 
highest usefulness of that organization, haTc been extraordinary and cffcacions: 
and for many years he has been a valuable aid to agricultural p reg r s m in T^*ana 

The supreme eiTorts of the State in aid of subduing the Rebellion absorbed 
the attention of Legislatures and peoi>Ie, agricultural progrem was retarded in 
consequence, and very many local Agricultural Societies were d'scontinned. Sub- 
sequently the attention of the pob*ic returned to the arts of peace; and agrieaUnre 
reasserted iti high claimt upon the attention of the authorities. 

PrsYious enactments baring been found defectire, the L^islatura enacted a 
law authorixing "Joint Stock Associations for the promotion of AgricultursI, 
Mechanical, Mining and other industrial pursuits." Under this latter law many 
contiguous counties in various portions of the Stste, have united and organised 
** Joint Stock Associations,** have purchased fine grounds, pay larger pressinms 
than the old societies, and have proved more useful to the advancement of home 
industry than the older organizations. 

To the success of all laudable efforts in the promotion of these enterpriscSi 
whether under the auspices of our State Board of Agriculture, or of Joint Stock. 
County, or District Associations, the Oapitsl has contributed liberally. State Fairs — 
like any other public gatherings that assemble at Indianapolis — while they may, and 
do, bring profit to its tradfsmen and patronage to its hotels, are^ nevertheless, 
proportionally beneficial to the Sute at large ; and the Capital haa not been the 
recipient of any undue share of the benefits growing out of these enterprises. 
While the SUte has appropriated $37,752.71 for the State Board of Agriculture, 
since its organization, in 1851; the citizens of Indianapolis have oontriboted to 
the Board $28,946.95, in addition to their proportion of legislative appropriationf. 
Thirteen of the eighteen annual exhibitions of the State Board have been held at 
this city; and of these but one was, io any sense, a failure. 

This exception was the exhibition of 1860, one of the finest displays made at 
any of the whole series, but called a '* fkilnre," financially, because at its oondn- 
sion the Board found itself several thousand dollars in debt. But inasmnch as it 
was the first exhibition held in the new Fair Ground, (Camp Morton having joR 
been pnrchssed by the Board for that purpose), on which large sums had been 
expended by way of improvements, the Fair could not justly be called a fsilnre, 
because its receipts were unequal to such extraordinary expenses. 

On the oontrary, all but one (that at Terre Haute), of .the fl^ Faim baldal 
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Other points, in the State, were financial failures, because of their anIkTorable loca- 
tions for a general attendance from all sections of the State. 

By excellent management the debt of the Board has since been extinguished. 

The Fair Oronnds, situated in the northern suburb of the city, consist of 
thirty-six acres; of which thirty acres were purcliased by the railway companies, and 
the remainder by the State Board. These grounds are excellently adapted to the 
purpose, and possess all the requsite improvements for the conrenience of exibitors 
and visitors. 

THE IVDIAMAPOLIS AGRICULTUBAL AND MXOHANIOAL ASSOGIATIOlir. 

• 

In the year 1870 a Joint Stock Association with the above title was formed in 
this city, for the encouragement of Agriculture, the Mechanic Arts, and Stock- 
growing. The first Board of Directors, elected on the 28th of March, 1870, was 
composed of Lewis W. Hasselman, E. S. Alvord, Hon. Fielding Beeler, John Fish- 
back, Richard J. Bright, John T. Francis, W. O. Holmes, Jos. D. Patterson, and 
Hon. T. B. McOarty. 

At the first meeting of the Board of Directors they elected the following oflSi- 
cers : 

President, Lewis W. Hasselman ; Vice President, E. S. Alvord ; Treasurer, S. 
J. Howland; General Superintendent, John B. Sullivan; Secretary, J. George 
Stils ; Assistant Secretary, William H Loomis. The latter gentleman, until his 
recent removal to Golorodo, performed all the active duties pertaining to the office 
of Secretary. 

The Association held its first exhibition — and a very creditable one — on the 
State Fair Grounds, last September; at which more than $14,000 in premiums was 
awarded and paid. Owing to the value of the premiums thus paid, to the fact that 
this was the Association's first exhibition, and to the erroneous impression prevaiU 
ing throughout the State that it was merely a local exhibition, the attendance was 
disproportionate to the merits of the Fair. 

So far as the display was concerned, it was incontestibly a great success; and 
in live stock and manufactures, it was preeminently so. The merits of this initial 
exhibition, and the liberal award of premiums, if not at the time remunerative, have 
given the Association a wide-spread popularity, and will insure adequate attend- 
ance upon its ftiture exhibitions. 

Though the first exhibition resulted in a loss of several thousand dollars, for 
the reasons stated, the Association is confident of future success, and is determined 
to deserve it. Its officers and principal stockholders have the requisite enterprise, 
public spirit and financial ability to successfully conduct a much graver undertak- 
ing. 

At the second annual meeting of Stockholders, held at their office in the Indi- 
anapolis Board of Trade Room, March 28th, 1871, the following gentlemen were 
elected a Board of Directors : John Fishback, Indianapolis ; Col. Wm. M. Wheatly, 
Indianapolis; Gen. Sol. Meredith, Oambridge City; Owen Tuller, Terre Haute; 
Hon. Fielding Beeler, Indianapolis ; John T. Francis, Indianapolis; Wm. C. Smock, 
Indianapolis; Eli Heiny, Indianapolis; John H. Kenyon, Indianapolis. 

The following officers were elected for the current year: President, John 
Fishback; Vice President, Col. Wm. M. Wheatley ; Treasurer, Joseph B. Haugh; 
Secretary, Wm. H. Loomis * ; Superintendent, Blisha J. Howland. 

* Sin oe appointed B«glfter of the Land OSee at Fair Play, Colorado ; wld Aer he has reakoved. 
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At this meeting iteps were Uken to purchase saitable groonds for tlie uM oC 
the Society, and eighty-aix acres, directly aouth of the city, on tlie line of the Jef* 
fenonyille and Indianapolis Railroad, two miles from the center of the oity« aft the 
southern terminus of East street, were subsequently secured. The grounds are 
abundantly supplied with clear, perpetually running water, and abandonee of shade. 

The capital siock of the Assocation has been increased to one hundred thou- 
sand dollars; thus making it an easy matter for the Society to improTe their 
grounds in a substantial manner, by the building uf permanent halls for the exhi- 
bition of machinery and manufactured articles of all kinds, of stalls for live stock, 
and by putting into proper condition a fine one-mile time-track for the exhibition 
of horses. 

MISCELLANEOUS SOCIETIES. 

THX IMDIAVAFOLIB TUBH-TKREIN. 

The society of the Indianapolis Turn- Verem was organised on the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1864, with the folio wioi; members: John F. Mayer, Fred. StefTens, Charles 
Hcehne, F. Erdelmeyer, C. Koeter, P. Lieber, J. Blosh, H. Hartong, F. Balw^, T. 
Moesch, L. Maas, E. J. Metzger, P. Kretsch, C. SteiTens, B. Bannwarth. 

The objects of the Association, stated briefly, are the mental and physical im- 
provement of the members. Stated more fully, they were originally meant to 
embrace a wide field of intellectual exercises, as well as theoretical and practical 
gymnastics; slated meetings for hearing lectures on all subjects of human thought; 
literary and gymnastic exercises by the members; and methodical instruction, ictel- 
leotual as well as physical. 

This comprehensive programme, neyer fully carried out, is less than ever 
adhered to at the present time. In fact, beyond the gymnastic exercises of the 
youth, and the exhibitions of skill therein by them, the society is chiefly social in 
character. 

The Hall is furnished with the requisite appliaoces, for gymnastic exercises: 
in which a high degree of skill has been attained by many of the German youth. 

Occasionally, at public entertainments, festivals^ etc., the members give exhi- 
bitions of their proficiency in the performance of difficult gymnastic feats; illus- 
trating that the organization has been and is a success in respect of at least one of 
its objects, — that of physical improvement. 

To have succeeded so well in this particular more than justifies the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the society; for an organization that has been so effect- 
ive in conducing to good health and vigorous and muscular bodies, which invites 
so successfully the youth to spend their leisure time for the benefit of their health, 
instead of in idle and dissolute ways, is certainly a beneficent and commendable 
organization. 

The Indianapolis Tutn-Verein belongs to the Amtriean AUiamee of TStmen 
(the Tumer'Bund)t and subscribes to the platform of the latter. 

The society numbers about fifty members, and occupies the first story of the 
Turn-Halle building. 

The present officers are: Adolph Frey, First Speaker (President); Adolph 
Bauer, Second Speaker (Vice President) ; Paul Krauss, First 7\trmDart (Director 
of Gymnastic Exercises); F. W. Wachs, Second Turnwart; F. Rassfeld, Recording 
Secretary ; J. Martin, Corresponding Secretary ; F. Wenzel, Treasurer; C. Frisehe, 
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:Zeugwaft (Keeper of the Arms, Ac.) ; C. Erauss, Librarian ; J. Hunter,* Charles 
•'Steffens, and Louis Maas, Trustees. 

THS -SOCIAL TURN-YXRSIH. 

Political differences in the Indianapolis Jkim- Verein resulted in a schism ; a 
number of the members withdrawing and organizing -an independent society called 
the Social Turn- Verein^ on the I8th July, 1866. This independent organization is 
devoted, as ito name implies, to social and gymnastic cultivation ; -and forbids the 
introduction of the discordant elements of sectarianism or party creeds -into its 
councils and proceedings. It is fashioned, in its objects and methods, after the re- 
gular organisation from 'which H withdrew ; but, refusing to comply with the con- 
stitution of the National Alliance, in die respect of according support to political 
parties according to the measure of their advocacy of liberty and progress, it is 
not recognized by the American Turn-Bund. It has not, as yet, attained to the 
prominence and influence of the Indianapolis Turn- Verem^ although it now enjoys 
a good degree-of prosperity. 

The presentHSpeaker of the society is Francis Schneider; and the present num- 
ber of members is about sixty-five. During the present month (June 1871), meas- 
ures, looking to a reunion of this organization with the Indianapolis Turn-Vcrtin^ 
have been instituted, with a strong probability of success. 

sex A880CIATZ0K OF rREX-THIirKSftS. 

This German Association was founded in A4>ril, 1870, by Prof. Oharles Bey- 
«chlag, of this city ; who framed its constitution, and was its head and Speaker until 
bis resignation, in November, 1870. 

The Association, as set forth in its constitution, and illustrated by its practice, 
is founded en the basis of f^ee thought, is independent of every sectional creed or 
ecclesiastical belief, and accepts as true only such conclusions as are confiraitd by 
the elucidations of science, and established by the light of reason. 

The ordinary methods by which the Association proposes to carry out its objects 
are: lectures on popular, scientific and moral themes; a Sunday-school,. in which are 
taught the history and character of the different systems of religion and morals, 
according to the best authorities; social meetings, in which all free-thinking peo- 
ple and their families are invited to participate; and appropriate observations by 
the Speaker at funerals, and on other serious and solemn occasions. 

The Association now numbers about one hundred and fifty members. For its 
'Support each member is required to pay one dollar into the treasury quarterly. 

UXITKD IRISH BEVXYOLENT A8S0CIATI0K. 

Mention of this organisation was inadvertently omitted from the ohapter re- 
lating to Benevolent Societies ; it is therefore inserted here. 

This society was organised on the 24th of November, 1870. Its objects, ns 
stated in its constitution, are: to promote the social welfare of Irish citisens; to 
create a fraternity of sympathy, an identity of interest, and a union of power 
among them; and benevolence. 

Membership of the society is liniited to those who are of Irish birth or ezt: ac- 
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tion, who are between the ages of eighteen and flfly yearr, and who are ft«e tnmL 
bodily infirmities calculated to abbrcTiate life. 

The vitality and proeperity of the sooiety are shown by the Imct that iti nwoi- 
bership, at the end of fite months from the date of oiganisation, numbered one 
handred and fifty. It mas recently incorporated under the lawa-of the Slate. 

THE TMBIAM BEOTBXKBOOA* 

The Indianapolis Circle of the Fenian Brotherhood was organised is the jear 
1859, by the Rot. Edward O'Flaherty. The first offioett were: B. 3* Sproule^ 
Centre; J. O. Keatinge, Secretary; Dr. Lynch, Vreasorer. 

Up to the time of the breaking ont of the rebellion,, the workings of the order 
were in a qaiet, preparatory sert of way, and but little was known or keard of iV 
ia a public sense, compared with its subsequent notoriety. About thir time Xe. 
John Simpson became Centre of the Indianapolis Circle. 

The split of the order into the CMahoney and Roberta factions took plaoa late 
in 1865. A majority of the Indianapolis Circle TOted that Preeident Boherta waa 
the true chief of the Brotherhood; on which the minority withdrew and arganlmd 
a Circle in the O'Mahoney interest. Thomas Nash was ehosea Centre of the latfesr 
body, which died out after an existence of about one year. 

On the 19th of March, 1866, President Beberu Tisited this oily, and hia 
tion at the old Tabernacle building, in the court house sqjoare, was eneof the 
mass meetings ever held in Indianapolis. At this meeting a large sum of momej 
was subscribed. Ader this all was quiet in Fenian Circles here till the latter part 
of May of the same year, when orders were received to March, to fi«»»fHl* In 
three days about one hundred and thirty men were armed, equif ped, and sent to 
the rendezvous at Buffalo, N. Y., under command of Captain James Haggerty. 

The engagements near Fort Brie followed, in which the Indianapolis oontiQ- 
gent bore a prominent part. After the fiasco in which this raid resulted, Fenian- 
ism, in thia city, fell into decay; and late in 1866 it ceased to exist aa an organiaa^ 
tion. In the spring of 1867 it was reconstructed, and recovered much of its loat 
strength. 

On the 3d of June, 1868, a State Convention of the Brotherhood was held here, 
when the State was divided into the Ifortkem and SttUMerm DUtrieiB, and B. F. 
Hart, of this city, was appointed Centre of the latter district For a while the 
Circle here prospered anew; but internal dissensions breaking eat again, resulted 
in its dissolution. 

The Indianapolis Circle has not since had an existence as an organiaatioii. 
Out of its disorganised material grew the present military company called the 
Smwut GvardM; and in 1670 was organixed the 8l Patrick' s Temperance BememUemi 
Societyj now numbering about one hundred and fifty memberS) and much more 
effectual in reclaiming the subjects of intemperance from their moral degradation, 
than was the Fenian Circle in recovering the lost independence of Ireland. 

Of the resuscitation of the Fenian organixation in this city there ia now next 
to no prospect. The experiences of the past have tanght many the impracticability 
of achieving the independence of Ireland by unlawful forays into Canada ; while 
the mismanagement of the affairs of the order, and misuse of its reaoureea, have 
produced a general distrust and lukewarmness among its former members 
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THE WATER WORKS. 

Of tlie diffoTODt unfulfilled movementB contemplating the building of water 
works in this city^ an account is givem on pages 112 and 113^ of the general history. 

After mueh preyious consideration and investigation of the subject, the City 
Council, in January, 1870, granted a charter to the Water Wowki Company qf Ir^ 
dianapoli»y to build works for supplying t&e city with water; providing, among 
ether conditions, that the works should \e of the ffoUytysUm; that fifteen miles of 
pipe should be laid before the close of the year 1871 ; and that^ im addition to the 
requisite supply of water for the cisterns,, eto.^ the works should furnish the neces- 
sary quantity of water and power for the extinguishment of firea. 

The company, with a capital stock of $500,090, was at once erganiaed, and thc- 
loUowing officers and directors were chosen : 

President, James 0. WoodrufT; Secretary, Alex. C. Jameson ; Treasurer, Wil- 
liam Henderson ; IMrectors, William Braden, William Henderson, Thos. A. Hen- 
dricks, Deless Root, Harmon Woodruff, Henry R. Selden, Aquilla Jones, Sr., and 
James R. Mooney. 

The BoUy SytUm, as most readers are aware, dispenses with the reservoir, an<l 
forces the water direetly firom its souree into the pipes by means of immense foroo' 
pumps ; at the same time furaisbiog ample power and abundance of water for sup- 
pressing fires— doing away with the cost of purchasing and maintaining fire en- 
gines. 

The available portion of the InMa/m CaniwA Carnal was purchased, for propel- 
ling power for the machinery of the works. A site for the water supply, buildings^ 
&c., was secured an the east bank of the river, and south of Washington street 
a huge well haa been sunk ; the pumps and machinery have been put in position, 
and over them a suitable building has been erected. 

The fifteen milee of pipe required to be laid by the enci of the year ld71, had 
been laid by the early part of that year. The area supplied by the works, at thia 
time, is one mile square. 

The extension of the system* throughoat the enkise area at the city will requira- 
sixty miles of pipe. 

The machinery ia substantial and pewerftil. There are three engines — two 
piston and oae rotary, from the Holly manufactory at Loekport, ]f ew York ; and 
three Turbine water wheels. The combined power of the engines and water wheels 
is eleven hundred horse power. The provisions for the suppressien of fires are of 
the most ample charaeter. Of fire hydranta connected with the fifteen miles of 
pipe already laid, there are two hundred ; and when^ the aystem is extended to all 
parts of the oity, tbe-estinuited number will be about six hundred. The company 
guaranty to throw six streams of water, at one time, to an elevation of one hun* 
dred feet, ia any part ci the city reached by the system. The eoai of the works, as 
iar as completed, has been about $360,000; that of the complete system will be- 
about 1^50,006. 

The supplying capacity of the machinery is about 6^000^000 galloos daily. 

The preeent officers of the Oon^^any arer J^n R. Rider, President; Williaeg^ 
Henderson, Treasurer; Alex. 0. Jameson, Secretary; 0. N.. Lse, Superintendent. 

SEORKT ORBERS. 

TBS MAaOKftk 

Grand Lodqb. — The Grand Lodfee of Indiana was formed at Madison, Jan-^ 
vary 12th, 1818. Alexander A. Meek being the oldest Past Master preaenti waa 
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called to the chair. On the next day an election for officers waa held, and Alex- 
ander Breckner was elected Grand Master. 

For a number of years the annual communications were held at varioua points 
in the State, Tix: JeffersonTille, Corydon, Madiaen, Salem, Yincennca, New Al- 
bany and Indianapolis; but, s'ace 1833, they have been held at Indianapolia. The 
Orand Lodge Hall ia located at the south-east corner of Washington and Teooessee 
Btreeta. The corner stone was laid October 25, 1848, and tbe' building was erected 
during the years 1849-50, at a coat of i^ut $20,000., and waa dedicated bj th» 
Grand Lodge May 27, 1851. The Grand Officers for the years 1870-71 are: 

H. W. Martin H. Bice, of Plymouth, Grand Master; B. W. George W. For* 
ter, of New Albany, Deputy Grand Master; *&. W. William T. Glark, of Indian- 
apolis, Senior Grand Warden; B. W. Christian Fetta, of Bichmondf Junior Grand 
Warden; B. W. Oluirles Fisher, of Indianapolis, Grand Treasurer; B. W. John 
M. Bramwell, of Indianapolis, Grand Secretary ; Ber. John Leaebf of New Car- 
lisle, Grand Chaplain; Bro. George H. Fiah, of Evansyille, a G. Deaeon; Bro. W. 
B. McDonald, of Orleans, J. G. Deacon ; *Bro. J. Sharpe Wisner, of Bluffton, Grand 
Lecturer; Bro. Thomas B. Ward, of Lafayette, Grand Marshal; Bro. William M. 
Black, of Indianapolis, Grand Tyler. The stated communications are held at In- 
dianapolis, on tlie Tuesday next succeeding the fourth Monday in May. 

Sttbobdihatx Bodiks IV Indiakapoub. — ^There are six Lodges of Maafeer Mib- 
Bons in the city, the oldest being Center Lodge^ No. 23. A dispensation, for thia 
organisation, was issued March 27, 1622, Harrey Gregg to be the first Master, Mile 
B. Davis the first Senior Warden, and John T. Osbom the first Junier Warden; 
and on the 7ih of October, 1823, a charter was granted, Harvey Gregg to be the 
first Master, Harvey Bates to be the first Senior Warden, and John T. Osbom the 
first Junior Warden. In 1834, its charter was surrendered and a new charter 
granted, dated December 17, 1835. On the first of January, 1871, this Lodge had 
two hundred and forty-eight members. The officers for 1671 are Joseph Solomon, 
W. M.; Nicholas B. Buckle, S. W.; Henry H. Langenberg, J. W.; Henry Dau- 
mont, Treasurer; Charles Fisher, Secretary; Bobert P. Daggett, S. D.; John Van- 
stan, J. D. Stated communications, first Wednesday of each month. 

Marion Lodge, No. 35, was chartered May 27, 1847. The number of members 
on the 1st of January, 1671, was one hundred and fifty-three. The officers for 1871 
are: Jackson Saylor, W. M.; Thomas C. Bout, 8. W.; Henry C. Sailors, J. W.; 
John F. Con well. Treasurer; John G. Waters, Secretary; H. C. McFarland, S. D.; 
John Ingles, J. D. Stated communications, on the third Wednesday in each month. 

Teuionia Lodge, No. 178, (German). — ^The charter of this Lodge is dated May 
29, 1867. The number of members January 1, 1871, was eleven. The officers for 
1871 are: Charles Lauer, W. M.; Christian Karle; S. W.; Joseph Bernaner, J. 
W. ; Frederick Meyer, Treasurer ; Chas. Dehne, Secretary ; Frederick Klare, 8. D^, 
Louis Halle, J. D. Stated communications, on the seoood Friday of each month. 

Capital City Lodge, No. 312.— The charter of this Lodge is dated May 24, 1865. 
Number of members January 1, 1871, ninety-one. The officers for 1871 are: Wm. 
e. Ireland, W. M.; A. H. Stoner, S. W.; Hiram Seibert, J. W.; Frederick Baggs, 
Treasurer; Gko. H. Fleming, Secretary; Henry D. Pope, S. D.; John A. Miller, J. 
D. Stated communication, on the first Tuesday of each month. 

Ancient Landmarks Lodge, No. 319. — Charter dated May 24, 1865. Number 
of members January 1, 1871, one hundred and thirty. The officers for 1871 are: 
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James W' Hess, W. M.; Joel O. Martin, S. W.; Charles B. Cones, J. W.; Wm. 
W. Woolen, Treasurer ; Ephraim Hartwell, Secretary ; Wm. S. Armstrong, 8. D. ; 
Robert B. Cowen, J. D. Stated communication on the first Tuesday of each month. 

Mytie lie Lodye, No. 398. — Charter dated Hay 25, 1869. Number of members 
January 1, 1871, fifty-three. The officers for 1871 are: John Caven, W. M j 
Erastus J. Hardesty, S. W. ; Joseph W. Smith, J. W.; Ebenezer Sharpe, Treasurer; 
William S. Coae, SecreUry ; Willis D. Engle, S. D. ; Alfred E. Miller, J. D. Stoted 
communication, on the fourth Wednesday in each month. 

The total number of Master Masons affiliated with Lodges in Indianapolis, on 
the Ist of January, 1870, was six hundred and eighty-two. Total number on the 
1st of January, 1871, six hundred and eighty-six. Increase during the year, fouri 
or, about three-fifths of one per cent. 

The number of deaths during the year 1870, was eight; or one and one-sixth 
per cent: being an average of life of sixty-five years. 

The Chapter. — Indianapolis Chapter ^ No. 5, Royal Arch Masons. — Charter 
dated May 26, 1846. Number of members September 1, 1870, one hundred and 
forty-eight. Present officers : Benjamin C. Darrow, H. P. ; Ephraim Colestock,* 
K ; Ephraim Hartwell, S.; John Ebert, C. H.; Wm. H. Valentine, P. S.; Charles 
F. Pleslin, R. A. C. ; Isaac Thalman, O. M. 3 V. ; Alfred L. Webb, O. M. 2 Y. ; 
W. S. Cone, Q. M. 1st V.; Henry Daumont, Treasurer; Charles Fisher, Secretary; 
Wm. M. Black, O. 

Time of regular meeting, on the first Friday of each month. Died during the 
year, one. Increase of members during the year, one. 

Keystone Chapter^ No, 6, Royal Arch Masons, — Dispensation granted Septem- 
ber 3, 1870. Charter dated October 20, 1870. Present number of members thirty- 
six. Present officers : Martin H. Kice, H. P. ; Joel O. Martin, K. ; Daniel Martin, 
S.; Wm. S, Cone, C. H.; Wm. H. Ireland, P. S.; James Peacock, B. A.C.; John J. 
Palmer, G. M. 3d V.; Wm. 0. Stone, G. M. 2d V.; George Cumming, G. M. 1st 
v.; Wm. W. Woolen, Treasurer; Ephraim Hartwell, Secretary. 

The Council. — Indianapolis Council^ No. 2.— Charter dated October 18, 1856. 
Number of members September 1, 1870, one hundred and four. The present officers 
are: Roger Parry, T. 111. G. M.; *Ephraim Colestock, D. 111. G. M.; Wm. S. Cone, 
P. C. W.; Charles F. Pleslin, C. G.; Henry Daumont, Tr.; Charles Fisher, Rec'r.; 
Wm. M. Black, S. and S. No deaths during the year. Decrease during the year, 

three. 

Time of regular meeting, on the first Monday of each month. 

The Commakdert.— i^p«f Oommandery^ No, l.—Charter dated May 14, 1846. 
The number of members on the 1st of January, 1871, was seventy-six. Officers: 
Roger Parry, E. C; Nicholas R. Ruckle, G.; Alfred T. Webb, C. G.; John Ebert, 
P.- George H. Fleming, S. W.; W. S. Cone, J. W.; Henry Daumont, Treas- 
urer; Charles Fisher, Bec'r.; Oliver B. Gilkey, St. B.; Charles F. Pleslin, Sword 
B. ; Isaac Thalman, Warden ; Wm. M. Black, Sentinel. Time of regular meeting, 
on the fourth Wednesday of each month. 

Died during the year, one. Increase of members during the year, one. 

ScoTTiBH Kits A. & A. M. — Adomram Orand Lodge qf PerfeeHon^ was insti- 
tuted in February, 1864, under a dispensation granted by the Supreme Council to 
Hon. Caleb B. Smith, and others. 

The number of members April 1st, 1871, was two hundred and fifteen. The 
officers for 1871 are: John Caven, T. P. G. M.; Jehiel Barnard, D. G. M. : Joseph 

•Dtod Jaii«27, 1S71. 
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W. Smitli, & 6. W. : JftiiMt]LTomlinsoB,J. G.W.; RoaMll BllioCt, O. O. ; LuS. 
Hftitin, 6. TreMorer; Spbnim Hartwell, O. SeereUry; A. BUiumy ChmmB, O. IL 
of C; Max. F. A. BolTmaii, O. Organist; Charlai Laiier, 0. a of G.; C. H.6. BaSa, 
G. H. B.; Charles John, G. Tyler. 

Meeting for bosineai and work, eyery Wednesday erenisg. INcd dariag tke 
year, two. Increase of members daring the year, eleven. 

Seraiah QmmeU af Prmee$ qf JenuaUm, was institoted in Felmaryy 1864, 
onder a dispensation granM to Caleb B. Smith, and others. 

The nomber of members April 1, 1871, was one hondred and sixty- siz. Fras- 
ent officers : P. G. C. Hont, G. M.: Jehiel Barnard, Dept G. M. ; Jos. W. Smilfc, 
Sen. G. W.; A. Sidney Chase, Jan. G. W.; Ephraim Hartwell, 6. Seereiary; Is. 
B. Martin, G. Treasurer; Gyms J. Dobbs, G. M. of C; Joseph B. PUppa, G. M.sf 
K; Charles John, 6. T. 

I>ied daring the year, two. Increase of membership during the yssr, twou 

IndianapoUa Ckapier </ Rom Ohrax. — ^A dispensation to open this Giu^ptsr was 
granted NoTsmber 2, 1864, to Theodore P. Haoghey and others. 

The number of members April 1, 1871, was one hundred and twentj-foor. The 
oiBoers for 1871 are: Jehiel Bernard, M. W.; Nicholas B. Baekle, Sea. W4 Jsssph 
W. Smith, Jun. W.; John B. Brandt, G. O.; L. B. Martin, G. Treasurer; ^iknim 
Hartwell, Secretary ; Gilbert W. Davis, G. H^ Wm. H. Valentine, M. of O; Cyras 
J. Dobbs, Captain of G. 

Died daring the year, one. Increase of membership daring the year, six. 

IndUma Conguiory. — A dispensation to open this Body was granted ypisM 
ber 2, 1864, to Bdwin A. Davis, and others. 

The nomber of members April 1, 1871, was one hundred and seven. Ofioen 
for 1871 : Nicholas B. Buckle, Commander in Chief; Cyras J. Dobbe, First Lien- 
tenant Commander ; P. G. C. Hunt, Second Lieutenant Commander ; Max. F. A 
Hoffman, IL of S. ; Nathan Kimball, G. C. ; E. Hartwell, Secretary L. R. Martin, 
Treasurer; S. A. Johnson, G. K and A.; Charles H. G. Bals, G. H.; Algemom & 
Chase, G. M. of C. ; Joseph W. Smith, G. 8. B. ; 8. T. Seott, G. C. of G. ; Charles 
John, G. S. ^ 

Died during the year, one. Increase of members during the year, live. 

The Thirty- Third Dtyree. — Persons in possession of the Thirty-third D^ree, 
and Members of the Supreme Council, N. J. IT. S., residing in Indianapolis, 
James W. Hess, thirty-third degree; John Caven, thirty-third degree; Pfain^ 
G. C. Hunt, thirty-third degree ; Nicholas B. Buckle, thirty-third degree. Deputy of 
the Supreme Council for the District of Indiana, John Caven, thirty-third degree. 

COLOHXD MAfiONIC OBGAlflZATIOVS. 

The African Qromd Lodgt of IndioHM was organised in this city in 1855, and 
now numbers eighteen effective Subordinate Lodges, in good standing. The llrst 
Grand Master was J. G. Britton, of Indianapolis. Present Grand Officers : Wil- 
liam Walden, Grand Master; C. A. Boberts, Deputy Grand Master; G. W. Bobin- 
son, Grand Secretary ; James Van Horn, Grand Treasurer. Stated Commnnieation 
in June Annually, at Indianapolis. 

The Subordinate bodies in this city are the following : 

Union Lodge No. I — Organised in 1847 — has forty members. 

OUfHf's Lodge No. 2 — Organised in 1866 — ^has shout forty-five members. 

Pyihagorat Lodge No. 9 — Organised in April, 1869 — ^has fifty members. 
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Zerubbabel Chapter No, 2, R, A, M. — Organized in September, 1869— has thir- 
teen members. 

INDKPENDKKT ORDXR OF ODD FELLOWS. 

This city is the seat of the Indiana Grand Lodge and Indiana Qrand Encamp- 
ment of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, and of four Subordinate Lodges and 
three Sabordinate Encampments of that Order. The charter for the first Subordi- 
nate Lodge in this State— New Albany Lodge No. 1 — was granted by the Grand 
Lodge of the United States, on the 9th of October, 1835. Monroe Lodge, No. 2, 
Madison, was chartered sometime in 1836. 

Thb Grand Lodge of Indiana. — On the petition of New Albany Lodge No. 
1, and Monroe Lodge No. 2, the Grand Lodge of Indiana was instituted at New 
Albany, by Deputy Grand Master Henry Wolford, of the Grand Lodge of Ken- 
tucky, on the 14th August, 1837. By a warrant dated October 19th, 1841, the 
Grand Lodge of Indiana was remoTod to Madison. 

September 19th, 1845, the Grand Lodge of the United States authorized the ref- 
erence of a proposition to remore the Grand Lodge of Indiana to Indianapolis, to 
a Yoteof all the Subordinate Lodges in the State. The vote was in favor of such 
removal, and the first meeting of the Grand Lodge in this city, was held on the 19th 
of January, 1846. It has ever since been located here. At the time of its removal 
to this city, the Grand Lodge comprised twenty-seven Subordinate Lodges, with an 
aggregate membership of seven hundred and sixty- eight. 

The first Grand Of9cers were: Joseph Barkley, Grand Mastery Richard D. 
Evans, Deputy Grand Master; Jared C. Jocelyn, Grand Secretary; Henry H. West, 
Grand Warden ; John Evans, Grand Treasurer. 

The successive Grand Masters, for the period of one year each, except where 
it is otherwise stated, have been: Joseph D. Barkley, from August, 1837; Bichard 
D. Evans, from August, 1888 (deceased in February, 1847); William Ford, !h>m 
August, 1839 (deceased October, 1860); Christan Bucher, from August, 1840; John 
Neal, from August, 1841 ; James W. Hinds, from August, 1842 ; Noah H. Cobb, 
from July, 1843; William Gross, from July, 1844; John H. Taylor, from July, 
1845 (deceased in August, 1858); Joel B. McFarland, from July, 1846 (deceased in 
April, 1861); John Green, from July, 1847; Philander B. Brown, from July, 1848; 
Job B. Eldridge, from July, 1849; Milton Herndon, from July, 1850; Oliver Du- 
four, from July, 1851; Joseph L Silcox, from July, 1852 (deceased in May, 1856); 
William K. Edwards, from July, 1853; Oliver P. Morton, from July, 1854; J. B. 
Anderson, from July, 1855; James H. Stewart, from November, 1856; P. A. Hae- 
kleman, from November, 1857 (deceased in October, 1862) ; A. H. Mathews, from 
November, 1858 (deceased in April, 1862); Thomas Fnderwood, from November, 
1859; Solomon Meredith, from November, 1860; William H. Dixon, from Novem- 
ber, 1861 (deceased in April, 1865); Jonathan S. Harvey, from November, 1862; 
Dennis Gregg, from November, 1863 (deceased October, 1865); Harvey D. Scott, 
from November, 1864; Thomas B. McCarty, from November, 1865; Jos. A. Funk, 
!W>m November, 1866; John Sanders, from November, 1867: Samuel L. Adams, 
from November, 1868 (deceased August 23, 1869); James A. Wildman, from No- 
vember, 1869; W. H. DeWolf, from November, 1870. 

The present Grand Lodge Officers are: W. H. DeWolf, M. W. Grand Master, 
of Vincennet; J. W. McQuiddy, B. W. D. Grand Master, of New Albany; Piatt 
J. Wise, B. W. Grand Warden, of Fort Wayne; E. H. Barry, B. W. Grand Secre- 
tary, of Indianapolis; T. P. Haughey^ Jft. W. Grand Treasurer, of Indianapdif ; 
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Thomas Underwood^ G. Representatiye, G. L. IT. 8., of Lafitjette; J. A. WOdaan, 
G. Kepresentative G. L. U. S., of Kokomo; Philip Hombrook, altemmta O. Bcp- 
reseDtative G. L. U. S., of Eyansville; C. L. Cory, alternate Q. Repreaentatire 
G. L. U. S., of Fairfield; Rev. 0. A. Muon. W. G. Q^ of KeDdallTille ; S. H. 
Wolf, W. G. M., of Rushville; Reddick Uarrell, W. G. a, of FetareboTg; H. C 
Milice, W. G. H., of Kosciusko; H. D. Milns, W. G. G., of Terre Haate. 

The Grand Lodge now numbers three hundred and ihirtj-eight elfectiTe SoK- 
ordinate Lodges, having an aggregate membership of about twentj tboaaand. The 
Annual Communication is held in Grand Lodge Hall, in this city, on the tliird 
Tuesday in November; the Semi-annual Communication is held at tlie aame place 
on the third Tuesdays in May and November. 

Of the elegant "Grand Lodge Hall," on the north-east comer of Washicgten 
and Pennsylvania streets, a brief description is given on page 99. It ia only neces- 
sary to supplement what is there written, with a corrected statement of tbe coat of 

the building and site, — in round numbers, about $62,000, instead of ^7,000^ ag 
there given. 

The Grahd Ehcamfmkkt of Indiaha. — This body wae instituted at Indianap- 
olis on the 10th of January, 1847, by Jacob Page Chapman, by virtoe of a warraat 
granted by the Grand Lodge of the United States. The first officers were: Chris- 
tian Bncher, M. W. Grand Patriarch; Philander 6. Brown, M. B. Grand ffigh 
Priest; Jacob Page Chapman, R. W. Grand Senior Warden ; A. W. Gordoo, R. W. 
Grand Junior Warden, Willis W. Wright R. W. Grand Scribe; Bdwin Hedderly, 

B. W. Grand Treasurer; David Craighead, R. W. Grand SentinM. 

The successive Grand Patriarchs, for one year each, have been: Christian 
Bucher, from JuI^T) 1847; Thomas S. Wright, from July, 1848; Isaac H. Taylor, 
fh>m July, 1849; Job Eldridge, from July, 1850; Jacob Page Chapman, firom July, 
1851 ; Daniel Moss, from July, 1852; Edward H. Barry, from July, 1853; Mar- 
shall Sexton, from July, 1854; Lewis Humphreys, from July, 1855 to November, 
1856; Jonathan S. Harvey, from November, 1856; Chris. Miller, from November, 
1857 ; John H. Stailey, from November, 1858 ; Thomas B. McCarty, from Novem- 
ber, 1859; N. P. Howard, from November 1860; L. M. Campbell, from November, 
1861 , David Ferguson, from November, 1862; Leonidas Sexton, Arom November, 
1863; James Burgess, from November, 1864; F. J. Blair, from November, 1865; 

C. P. Tuley, from November, 1866; William M. French, from November, 1867; 
William C. Lupton, from November, 1868; James Peirce, from November, 1869; 
Thomas G. Beharrell, from November, 1870. 

The present officers are: Thomas G. Beharrell, M. W. Grand Patriarch, of 
Moore*s Hill; W. T. Monroe, M. E. Grand High Preist, of North Madison ; Samel 
Raymond, R. W. Grand Senior Warden, of Indianapolis ; Reuben Robertson, B. W. 
Grand Junior Warden, of New Albany ; Edward H. Barry, B. W. Grand Scribe, 
of Indianapolis; T. P. Haughey, R. W. Grand Treasurer, of Indianapolis; Chris- 
topher Toler, W. Grand Sentinel, of Madison ; Joseph S. Watson, W. Grand Deputy 
Sentinel, of Indianapolis; James Peirce, G. Representative G. L. U. S., of New 
Albany ; G. W. Jordon, of Attica, and John F. Wallick, of Indianapolis, alternate 
G. Representatives O. L. IT. S. 

The present number of Subordinate Encampments, is one hundred and 
seven; with an aggregate membership of about four thousand five handred. 

The Annual and Semi-annual Communications of the Grand Encampment, are 
held in Grand Lodge Hall, in this city,, at the same dates as thoee of the Grand 
Lodge, before stated. 
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SuBOBDiKATB BODIES IN Indiahapolis. — ^Theseare: Center Lodge, No. 18; 
Philoxenian Lodge, No. 44; Capital Lodge No. 124; Oermania Lodge, No. 129; 
Metropolitan Encampment, No. 5; Marion Eocampment, No. 35; Teutonia En- 
campment, No. 57. 

Center Lodge^ No. 18, was instituted on the 24th of December, 1844, with the 
following members: Willinm Sullivan, Edgar B. Hoyt, Jacob Page Chapman. Wil- 
liam A, Day, Enoch Pyle, Jacob B. McChesney, and John Kelley. William Sul- 
liyan was the first Noble Grand of this Lodge, and its first Representative to the 
Grand Lodge. 

The membership, on the 31et of March, 1871, numbered one hundred and 
fifty-six. The present officers are: L. W. Hetselgesser, Noble Qrand; George C. 
Strachan, Vice Grand; George P. Anderson, Permanent Secretary; John W. Miller, 
Kecording Secretary; John G. Waters, Treasurer. 

Phtloxenian Lodge^ No. 44, was instituted on the 8th of July, 1847, with the 
following members: Harvey Brown, D. P. Hunt, Willis W. Wright, J. J. Owsley, 
Wm. Bobson, George D. Staata, D. T. Powers, Lafayette Yandes, William Mansur. 

The first officers were: Harvey Brown, Noble Grand ; D. P. Hunt, Vice Grand ; 
Willis W. Wright, Secretary; John J. Owsley, Treasurer. 

The present officers are : J. H. MeCloshy, Noble Grand ; E. R. Wood, Vice 
Grand; D. De Kuiter, Recording Secretary^ George D. Staatt, Permanent Secre- 
tary ; Joseph Staub, Treasurer 

The present membership numbers one hundred and ninety. 

Capital Lodffe^ No. 124, was instituted on the 20th of January, 1853, with the 
following principal officers: John Dunn, Noble Grand; John Cottman, Vice Grand ; 
William Wallace, Recording Secretary; George F. MoOinnis, Treaaurer. The 
present number of members is one hundred and ninety-five. 

Tbe present priocipal officers are : W. H. Hasleton, Noble Grand ; J. H. Miller, 
Vice Grand ; G. S. Webster, Recording Secretary ; John F. Wallick, Permanent 
Secretary ; John McElwee, Treasurer. 

Oermania Lodge^ No. 129, was instituted on the 24th of February, 1853, with 
ten members and the following officers: Charles Ooulon, Noble Grand; Alexander 
Metzger, Vice Grand; Julius Boetticher, Secretary; Henry Schmidt, Treasurer. 

The membership, at the end of the first year, nnmbered thirty-five. The 
present number of members is two hundred and sixty-nine. 

The present officers are: Henry Geisel, Noble Grand; Henry Vogt, Vice Grand; 
Nicholas Hofmeister, Secretary; Charles Richman, Treasurer; Tobias Bender, Per- 
manent Secretary. 

Metropolitan Encftmpment^ No. 5, was instituted on the 20th of July, 1846, with 
the following^officers: Jacob Page Chapman, Chief Patriarch; Edwin Hedderly, 
High Priest ; George B. Warren, Senior Warden ; W. B. Preston, Junior Warden ; 
Benjamin B. Taylor, Scribe ; A. C. Christfield, Treasurer ; John H. Taylor, Senti- 
nel. The present membership numbers one hundred and forty. 

The present officers are: L. W. Hetzelgesser, Chief Patriarch; D. De Ruiter, 
High Priest ; August Smith, Senior Warden ; E. A. Hardy, Junior Warden ; L. 
P. Creasey, Recording Scribe; George D. Stoats, Permanent Scribe; John Rey- 
nolds, Treasurer ; David Anderson, Sentinel. 



Marion Encan^ment^ No. 35, was instituted on the 24th of Mareh, 1853. The 
first officers were: Obed Foote, Chief Patriarch; J. K. English, High Priest; A. 
Defrees, Scribe; D. Yandes, Jr., Senior Warden *, Wm. C. Lnpton, Jaaior Wardeft 
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G. G. Hohmin, TreMarer; J. M. Keoper, Sentinel. This Encmapment hms tbool 
ninety members. 

The present oiBcers are: O. D. Butler, Chief Patriarch; H. Vioalai, Higk 
Priest; B. Cullom, Senior Warden; J. Holmes, Junior Warden; J. 'W. Smith, 
Becording Scribe; Henry Adams, Permanent Scribe; John F. Wallick, Treasarer; 
Paul Sherman, Sentinel. 

Tentcnia Encampmie'.i^ If: 57, (German). — Instituted August lst» 1858, with 
thirty-two members. The first oiBcers were: G. F. Meyer, Chief PMriareh; Cbas. 
Coulon, High Priest; John B. Stamph, Senior Warden; Charles Bals^ Junior Wazw 
den; P. Tapking, Scribe; Alexander Metsger, Treasurer. 

Present officers: Charles Knetemeyer, Chief Patriarch; G. BL WagBer, High 
Priest; William Schmidt, Senier Warden; H. Elstrod, Junior Warden; W. Banse^ 
Recording Scribe; Tobias Bender, Permanent Scribe. Number of members, vam 
hundred and twenty-four. 

KHIOHTS or TTTBIMM, 

As this Society is of comparatively recent origin, a brief mention of its rise and 
general history, is here prefixed to its history in relation to this citj. The order of 
the Knights of Pythias was instituted in Washington, B. C, on the Itth of Felnnniy, 
1864, by J. H RathboDCf by the organization of Lodge No. 1. The establishment 
of other Lodges followed ; and on the 8th of April, of the same year, the Srmmd 
Lodge q/ the Dietfiet of Columbim was organised. 

The order now entered upon a critical period of its history, threatening its 
early extinction. Before long, all the Lodges but one had laded oat of ezjstenee. 
The exception was Franklin Lodge No. 2, Washington, D. C, wnieh ooBtinucd to 
act as the Grand Lodge of the District of Columbia, and was the rallying point for 
the recovery of the lost ground, and the future advance of the order. 

On the 23d of February, 1867, Excelsior Lodge No. 1, of PennsylTania, was es- 
tablishtd in Philadelphia. This movement was followed by the establishment of 
Lodges in other Sutes; and on the llth of August, 1868, the JS^preme Lodge qftJU 
World was organized, at Washington, D. C. — representatives being present from 
the District of Columbia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jersey and Delaware. 

On the 10th of March, 1 869, the Supreme Lodge met in Annual Session in the city 
of Richmond, Ya., with eight Grand Lodges represented, as follows: District of Co- 
lumbia, PenDsjlvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, New York and 
Connecticut. At the second Annual Session, held in New York on the 10th dmj of 
March, 1870, the following additional States were represented: Ohio, Kentucky 
West Virginia, Massachusetts, California, Indiana and Illinois,^-or, sixteen Grand 
Lodges in all. At the third Annual Session, held in the city of Philadelphia, ad- 
ditional States were represented, namely: Georgia, Loubiana, New Hampshire^ 
Rhode Island, Wisconsin and Iowa, — or twenty-two Grand Lodges in all, on the 
18th of April, 1871. 

The order has also been established in North Carolina, South Carolina, Ala* 
bama, Mississippi, Missouri, Minnesota, Vermont, Maine, Florida,- Wyoming Ter- 
ritory and Canada, (but in these, except Missouri, Grand Lodges have not yet been 
organised,) — making thirty- one States and provinces in which it has an existmsee 
on this Continent. 

Petitions have been received for the establishment of the order in Germany, 
Italy, England and France, and even in South America. This outline shows that 
the order has had a rapid growth and extension, in the face of internal troubles and 
dissensions in seToral localities, severely crippling its progress. 



The growth of the order is shown by the snbjoiiied oompariBon : 

•Janoary 1 1865, ^ 3 Lodges, ^ 78 members. 

** 1, 1866, « 1 Lodge, 62 <' 

" 1, 1867, ^ 4 Lodges,.. 379 " 

" 1,1868,......- 48 •« 6,847 " 

<* 1,1870, ,.466 " ^ 54,289 " 

" 1, 1871, 700 " 84,000 " 

The diminished ratio of increase dflring the year last past, is attribated to in- 
ternal troubles; which now, it is stated, are satisfactorily arranged, and' will not 
hereafter retard the progress of the Society. 

Ths Order in Iin>iAKA. — The order was introdnced into this State by P. G. 
C. Charles P. Oarty. The first Lodge, in Indianapolis, Marion Lodge No. 1, was 
instituted on the 12th day of July, 1869. By October l^th, of the same year, six 
Ledges had been organized, — ^three in this city, and three in Fort Wayne. 

The Qramd Lodfft of Indiana was organised in Indiaoapolis. on the 20th of Oo* 
tober, 1869, with the following officers: Charles P. Cariy, Y. Q. P., Indianapolis; 
Hon. John Caven, 6. .0., Indianapolis; John L. Brown, Y. G. 0., Fort Wayne; 
George H. Swain, G. B. and 0. 8., Indianapolis; George F. Meyer, G. B., Indian* 
apolis; John B. Byan, G. G., Indianapolis; W. A. Boot, G. L S., Indianapolis; 
Charles Johns, G« 0. S., Indianapolis. 

At the Annual Session of the Grand Lodge, January Uth, 1870, the following 
officers were elected : John B. Stumph, Y. G. P. ; Hon. John OaTon, G. 0. ; John 
L. Brown, Y. G. C; Charles P. Oarty, G. B. and 0. S. ; George F. Meyer, G. B. ; 
John B. By an, G. G.; George H. Swain, G. I. S.; Oharles Johns, G. O. S. 

During the year 1870 Lodges eight, nine, ten, eleyen and tweWe, were organized 
at different points in the State. On the 1st of ]i|ay, 1871, there were nine effective 
Lodges in the State, with an aggregate membership of about seven hundred. The 
present Grand OAcers are: Hon. John Cayen, Y. G. P., Indianapolis; Wm. H. 
Haaelton, G. O. — office, 24^ Eaet Waahhifftan Streeiy Indianaf^olit ; James A. Hughes, 
Y. G. C, New Albany ; Charles P. CaHy, G. B. aiid C. S.— o^ ai Martin # Bopkim^ 
Imuranee office, SenUnal BuUding, IndianapoliB; J. W. Smithers, G. B., Indianapolis ; 
N. B. Bennett, G. G., Cambridge City; John Beard, G. I. S., Franklin; Charles 
Johns, G. 0. S., Indianapolis. 

Thb OBasm nr this Omr. — The Order in this city is represented by the fbl- 

' lowing subordinate Lodges : Marion No. 1, organised July 12th, 1869 ; Olive Branch 

Lodge No. 2, organised July 12tb, 1869; Koemer Lodge No. 6, (German,) organ* 

ixed October I2th, 1869; Star Lodge No. 7, organised February 1st, 1870. The 

present officers of the city Lodges are : 

. Marian Ledge No, 1.— M. McKeon, Y. P.; H. Slusher, W. C. ; B. B. Binkley, 
W. Y. C. ; H. L. Burt, B. and d 8. ; Jas. Shepherd, F. S. ; 0. P. Carty, B. 

Olkfe Branch Lodge No. 2. — George C. Webster, Y. P. ; W. H. Boll, W. C. ; 
N. C. Potter, W. Y. C. ; J. H. Batty, B. and C. 8. ; Jesse De Haven, F. S.; W. a 
Burk, B. 

Koemer Lodge No, 6.— Otto Boettioher, Y. P.; Philip Beiohwein, W. C; Wil- 
liam Banse, W. Y. C. ; Fred. Gansepohl, B. & C. S. ; Charles F. Schmidt, F. 8. ; 
Michael Steinhauer, B. 

Star Lodge No, 7.— Joseph Kingan, Y. P.; H. C. Chandler, W. C; J. Neu- 

meyer, W. Y. €. ; S. B. Perkins, Jr^ B. & C. 8.; Walter Hartpense, F. 8. ; W. H. 

Pitser, B. 
{IBy 
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On tfie l8t of July, 1871, the membership of the eitj Lodges was m fbllawv; 

Hsrion Lodge No. 1 ^. ^..••••..^••^ 85- 

viiTe ii*r»Mvii xjooKe ao* ii ■•••••••••••••• ^•••« •••••••••••• ••■••••••••• '••••••••••••••«« X7v 

Koemer Lodge No. 6 ••.••• *•—.—•-•.••••••. 70 

Star Lodge No. 7...- ^ ^ ^ — ..^.^•.. 120 

A OIAI ••••'••••••••••••• ••••••••#• ••••••••• »•....•.• ••■••••«r« ••••••••• ••••••••••■••••••• *«•••• 44d 

f 

The several Lodges in this city hare fitted ap a spaoious and handsome hmll in 
the fourth story of the Citisens' Bank Boilding, where they meet onoe a week, as 
follows : Marion Lodge No. 1, Wednesday eyeniog ; Olire Branoh Lodge No. 2, 
Saturday erening; Koemer Lodge No. 6^ Monday evening ; Star Lodge No. Tg 
Tuesday evening. 

CHS luiniss. 

Oetmian Orav No. 1^— This body ( " working" in QermaaJ was liutitiited in 
November, 1856, and now has about two hundred members. The preaest olBo era 
art: David Wechsler, N. A.; August Hermuth^ Y . A. ; August Moellor, Secre- 
tary. Stated meetings every Monday evening. 

Humbokit Chrtne No, 8. — This Orove also "works" in the German laiifiuige. 
It was instituted in April, 1868, and its present membership numbers one hondved 
and thirty. The present oflbcers are: Charles Franke, N. A.; William WeilaBd^ 
y. A.; Henry Voigt, Secretary. Stated meetings every Wednesday evening. 

The Ortrnd Gro99 qf IndUma was instituted in Indianapeli% in 1860. Ue 
Annual meetings are held on the second Tuesday in May, but at no Ized plnoe. 

IMFBOVXD OBDn OF MED MSS. 

PalmeU Trib€ No, 17, ( German, ) was instituted on the 2d day of May, 1870, 
with twenty members. The number of membeis at this time is sixty-five. Tha 
present of&cers are'r John Burkart, Sachem; Lawrence A. Geis, Senior Sagamore > 
A. Kaiser, Junior Sagamore; B. Bernaoer, Prophet; Henry Albersmeier, Secre- 
tary ; Joseph Baible, Keeper of Wampnai. Stated meetings, every Monday ew&- 
ning. 

Red OUmd Tribe No, 18.— This body ** works " in Bnglish. It was organised on 
the 10th day of August, 1870, with six members. The present membership nnmbera 
eighty-five. Present officers : W. O. David, Saehem ; Joseph & Forbea^ Senior Sag- 
amore ; O. N. Ridgeway, Junior Sagamore ; F. W. Hamilton, Prophet ; George C. 
Miller, Keeper of Wampum ; Wm. H. D. Merrill, Secretary. Stated meetings, eresj 
Wednesday evening. 

nrDiPKHDurr OBoxm or bib mxv. 

PocahorUaa Tribe No. 141.— This Tribe was organised Oetober 3d, 1869, witii 
forty-eight members. The membership now numbers one hundred and sixty-two. 
Present officers: J. L. Beeler, O. C; F: W. Schliebiti, XT. C; John Ihntris, Ut 
Secretory; August Haeffher, 2d Secretary; H; Geisel, Treasurer; Philip Lehr, 
Priest. Stated meetings, every Tuesday evening. 

BOVS Of BXBMASW, 

SckiUer Lodge No. 1.— This is the only Lodge of this Order in Indinnm, nad 
w^ chartered in July, 1870. It noasbert between i^y and sixty membtrt. Tho 
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present officers are: Charles Coabn, ex-President; Wm. Schoeneman, President; 
Henry Miller, Vice-President; Frederick W. Sohliebitz, Gorrespondinn^ Secretary; 
B. Steinhauer, Recording Secretary ; William Banse, Treasurer. Stated meetings, 
every Thursday evening. 

HARUOABI. 

The Orand Lodge qf Indiana held its first session in Jefferson ville, on the 27th 
of June, 1860. Its Annual meetings are now held in Indianapolis^ on the first Wed- 
nesday in August The Grand Lodge now comprises fourteen subordinate Lodges, 
with an aggregate membership of about six hundred. The present Qrand Officers 
are: Aegidius Naltner, of Indianapolis, G. B.; Franz. Flaiz, Deputy G. B.; August 
Schreiber, G. A. ; Edward Mueller, Grand Secretary; John Stein, Grand Treasurer. 

Freya Lodge No, 68, Indianapolis, was the second Lodge instituted in this 3tate, 
and numbers about one hundred and twenty members. 

HEPTABOPHS. — (SEVBN WIBS HICN.) 

Indianapolis Conclave No. 1, was organized November 1st, 1870, and has ninety- 
five members. Present officers: John H. Gruenert, Archon; Benedict Fischer, 
Chancellor; Herman Altman, Provost; H. H. Langenberg, Ohaplain ; Henry Speck- 
man, General Inspector; Dietrich M. Muegge, Treasurer; Henry Dipple, Financial 
Secretary ; Wm. Schoeneman, Herald ; N. Emerich, Secretary. Stated meetings, 
every Tuesday evening. 

Oayo Conclave, No» 1, was organized May 26th, 1871, by the election of the fol- 
lowing officers: Wm. S. Cone, Eminent Archon; S. T. Scott, Chancellor; W. D. 
Bngle, Provost ; John G. Waters, Secretary ; Bussell Elliott, Treasurer ; John 0. 
Miles, Inspector General; Joseph W. Smith, Herald; Wm. Logan, Prelate; Jamee 
E. Shepard, Warden , Charles E. Brigbam, Outside Sentinel. Number of mem- 
bers, eighteen. Stated meetings, every Friday evening. 

THE POST OFFICE. 

The early history of the Indianapolis Post Office, its different locations, etc., . 
are briefly stated on pages 17 and 18. 

It is now located in the Government building — popularly called the Post Office 
bnilding— on the south-east corner of Pennsylvania and Market streets. Of this 
building the lower story and basement are occupied by the Post Office ; the second 
and third stories, by the United Siates Collector, Assessor, District Attorney, 
Marshal, the Federal Courts, the Judges and Clerk of the United States Courts. 

The erection of the building was begun in 1867, and it was completed in I860.- 
The building cost $165,000 ; a low figure, considering its size and quality. 

Its style is uniform with that of the more recently erected government build* 
ings throughout the country. Its leading features conform to the Grecian style of 
architecture. Its principal materials are stone and iron, and it is fire proof. 

The Indianapolis Poet Office is one of the first class distributing offices in the 
United States. The mails, for an extensive area of surrounding country, are sent 
here to be again distributed and forwarded to their destination. About two years 
ago the free delivery or carrier system was introduced, by which mail matter k 
delivered at the residences or plaees of business of citizens, and is collected for 
mailing from street boxes placed at convenient intervals throughout the city. 

The snocesflive p<At masters have been:' Samael Henderson, from March, 1822,-. 
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to February, 1831; John Gain to 1841; JoMph If. Ifoove to 1846; John Gum to 
1849. Alexander W. Bnasell saooeeded Mr. Gain for the tarm anduig in 1853; bsl 
dying in offiee, he was saooeeded for the remainder of hk turn bj hia mm, Ji 

, N. BuaseU. Wm. W. Wick 1853 to 1857; John M. Talbott to ISei; 

' H. Conner to 1866; D. G. Bose to 1868; William B. Holloway, the pfwent iadUD- 
bent, sinoe April, 1869. The total number of employes oonneeted with tlia East 
Office is now fifty. 

The annexed statement shows the extent of the basinMi traancted at tlM Ib- 
dianapolis Post Office daring the year 1870: 

Stomp 8tal§ment — Beceived for ssle of postage stamps.,..-.*,.....^ ^TQ^lOl 81 
Beoeived for the sale of stamped envelopes .•-• ^••...•.••••— 14^088 88 

Total... ^ $84,188 48 

Moneg Order Department — BeoeiTod for mon^ orders sold..-..— $85.T61 58 
Beceiyed deposits from Postmasters on money order aoeoiinl.-....— ... 408,884 88 



Total .4484.288 i5 

Amount paid out for money orders drawn on the office... —..9222,118 80 

Regutry DepartmenL — Number of registered letters received for dis- 
tribution -... 19,120 

Number of registered letters reoeived for oity delivery •••—.• 8,3T6 

Number of registered letters received for mailing — ««. 1,140 

Number of registered packages of stamps and stamped envelopes re- 
ceived for mailing « 8,110 

Number of registered packages of envelopes used 13,919 

Oeneral <md Box DtUxery. — Number of letters delivered from boxe8 

and through general delivery — .. 308,800 

Number of letters advertised and sent to Dead Letter Offioe.. — 18,400 

Carrier^ DqxMrtmmt — Number of mail letters delivered ~ 2,278,134 

Number of local letters delivered -• 1,472,840 

Number of newspapers, etc, delivered 376.704 

Number of letters collected 1,349,943 



Total delivered and collected by carriers 4,150,045 

Domestic Mails. — Number of letters received for distribution 9,403.200 

Number of letters deposited in office and collected from the street boxes 

for the mails... 1,381,457 

Number of letters sent from the office ••m.....m ». 10,784,657 

Number of city letters mailed which were sent to the Dead Letter Office 8,000 

Number of letters held for better direction, and sent to Dead Letter Office 7,200 
Number of letters addressed in initials and fictitious names, which were 

sent to the Dead Letter Office 800 

Not Deliverable. — Number of letters returned from hotels and sent to 

the Dead Letter Office ;. 800 

Number of letters returned to writers.. 7,000 

Number of bags of newspapers mailed, received, and distributed, making 

an aggregate of 70,200 bushels 42,570 

Number of lock pouches and mail boxes despatched 28^600 

Number of lock poaches and mail boxes received.. 28,500 

MILITABT OBGANIZATIONS. 

Company A, of the Indianapolis Natumal Quards^ and the Emimei Ouaw^ an 
the only organized representatives of the military spirit of the city. Tiie 
is a remnant of a full battalion styled the " National Guards," which waf 
after the close of the war, and attained a high degree of profioi«iey in drill 
dses. At present, all the oompanies bat "A" company an disbanded. 




IX. IX. Z-SE, 



&taUlah*d la I860. 



The China Tea Stores. 

ACADEMY OF MUSIC COBNER; 

No. 7 ODD FELLOWS' HALL; 

MADISON AVENUE. 



COFFEE AND SPICE MILLS: 

SOUTH UEaiSIAN STBSST, ONS SaUASS 7S0U UNION DEPOT, 



Fftm Ut Jimrmal gf Oommtm, /■% l*A, 1ST1. 

H. H. LEE^ COFFEE AND SFICE MILIfi. 
The Tea, Sugar and Coffee Trade of ZndlanapoUa. 

Ttu IBCOM* vblcb U ■nn to folio* • currmi. •}it«inatlo ctmna of alTorti Id ■ bItid dlrHtlon, 

■Dftpolli In Ihut dlrBcllim, hw • compirillTalT anaecnpM Bald Id tha t««, iDgiii, calTra ■nd iplo* 
(nda,1ihlah hshucalUfkUd lafaliavn Uuranind tbat of thacltj notll haiuadi at tha bawl 
ortbrMuaneeaUbltihniaDtiMthe cosDlrT »n boul. illka ■ giidlt to bli owd aDt«rpi[H ud 

sadanlaDd tba coDlioUInf iDflnaaeH of Iba narkat, ud cDablai bin ts Mlaot ant'Chaa fimdl « 
tha moat ■dnnU(HiBi nui, wtaleb ulTUUg* la iband witb tba soBanBar. B; d«Uii(DBlj In 
fooda which tborKgbl J ataod tha taataf trial, and proT* la aTarj point a^iul to npraaaDlstlOB, 

ttaajirboonHpiirahaaaat bla^^iLbllahmeBta will dspUoata tba aana >a oftaA a< ravalrad bj bn- 
llj tta e aaaltT, 

Mr Laa\ rapntatloD aa a marcbant tnm tha ilirt wai raitad apoB tba qlallt^ of tha good* 
mdad bj him, wblcb btiitood tbs tut of lima, eoaatantlj iBorat"--"- '- - 



(TaaUr buUltlaa for maatlac tba danaad, aatll ba baa b«a eawpalM to opan ■ coffaa and iploa 
•adllUni^. ihlan*«aitabUahBaatlaillBatad°at ~~ " 



. Bp u nl(bt b*Ta h«n aipactad from th* wall-knowB laMa and 
UbanUtyof Ita proprialor. In tba baaamant aa ol^l-bpna powar aBCin* vorln • aoihe natlar, 
vltbaupacftT ot ^btaao hnodnd paaod* par daj, wllh two larfaaplaa, aadlba laaiaBBBbarrf 
(bOM iBin). A pataat toffaa oooM (taDda raadf to racdn tba btrrj aa K soiaa* fton tba naMar. 
Takaa all lof aibar, tba aatabllibnaat It eomplata la all Ita appelatMnti, amd muuat fbU to Unt- 
Ir add ta Iba alieadj aataailTa trada of Iti aataipililas proprlator. 
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The organisation known at Ui» Emmei Quwd$f oonaiating of one oompanj, ia 
composed of Irish citiiena, and is the exponent of the martial ipirit of the Feoiaa 
Brotherhood in thia city. 

If these organizations fail to do the citj jaatice in point of nambars, they ee^ 
tainly do it credit in point of quality and proflcieoc^ in axeenting the manenTni 
of the drill and the manual of arms. 

IN8UBANGB. 

rOBSIOV C0MPAVIS8. 

The number of Foreign Life, lire and Marine Insnrance GompanieSy haTiog 
agencies in this city, is pinety-two, and of Accident Imniranoe Companieo, tkrea. 
Of these, many are State agencies. All the prominent companies of this coontfy, 
and seyeral large European companies, are represented here. The aggregate suinnal 
business of these agencies, is very large, but cannot be stated. The iBsnranee 
laws of Indiana do not require the companies doing business in the State to anns- 
ally'report to the State authorities the amount of business done, as in several other 
States; and an effort to obtain the information from the agents, by an applicatioii 
to each, was successful in too few cases to furnish even a basis for an approximatioe 
of the aggregate business done. The annual receipts of all these agencies^ on ai^ 
oount of premiums, may safely be placed at $3,000,000. 

FBAKKLIN LITB DtBURAHCS COBfPAHT OT DrDIAVAFOLIsi 

The pioneer and only Indiana Life Insurance Company, (except the Masoiiie 
Mutual Benefit Society, undermentioned,) is the FranHin Life Insurance Vompaw^^ 
of Indianapolis, organised under the laws of the State in 1866. 

The founders of this enterprise, if they were controlled in their undertaking by 
the prospect of its proving remuneratiye, were influenced also by another considera- 
tion, of more concern to the community in general, namely : the keeping in this city 
and State of a portion of that large sum of money annually drawn therefrom by the 
representatives of Eastern Insurance Companies. 

The enterprise was vigorously prosecuted, and the company was soon formed, 
and prepared for business. It was started on a purely mutual basis, without capital 
stock, and as its only assets were the accumulati6n of the premiums over losses and 
ext>enses, its progress was necessarily slow. Added to this, was the opposition of the 
agents of foreign corporations that had long enjoyed a monopoly of the buainesa 
in Indiana. The FrankUn was in the hands of men who were capable and resolata^ 
and being liberally sustained throughout the State, it has steadily grown in the 
confidence and favor of the people. It is now firmly established, and is making good 
progress toward the front rank of Life Insurance institutions. The assets now 
amount to more than $200,000, and the annual income is over half of that sum. The 
company has paid over $30,000 to the widows and orphans of its deceased mea- 
bers ; nnd as it has been managed with great prudence and economy, the dividends 
have been large — aggregating more than $40,000. 

The number of new policies issued in 1870, was four hundred and twenty-three; 
and for the present year, the indications are that more than double that nomber 
will be issued. 

In 1868 the company purchased the building so long occupied by the old 
Bank, where it has very pleasant and commodiona officea. 
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W. S. HUBBARD, President. 

W. D. WILES, Vioe-Fresident. E. P HOWE, Secretary. 

I'BEDBICK BAQQS, Treasurer. L. Q. HAY, Actuary. 



DIRECTORS. 

Jamis M Raz, Adbtin B. Clatpool, Ck>nnervrille, 

W. D. Wiles, Lbonidab Sbxtor, Bashyille, 

R. S. FosTiB, John W. Bubsom, Mancie, 

J'bidbiuok Baom, William S. Hubbard, 

IiOBAM Flbtqbcb, L. G. Hat, 

William Bbadbn, Valbntinb Butsoh, 

Nicholas MoOabtt, Bbnj. 0. Shaw, 

Nathan Kimball, M. L. Bundy, Newcastle, 

Pbistox Hcssbt, Tecre Haate, O. S. Hubbard, Knightsiawn, 

A. R. EoRSTTH, Qreenshnrg, Ezra G. Hats, Lawrencebarg. 



GENERAL OFFICE: 



THE OVLT INDIANA COMPANY. 



MSMMTBp OTBIft b » ■ » $M9p999m99 



ANHUAL DIVIDEIIDS. 
NO BESTBICTION ON TBAVEL. 

AIJEi KINDS OF POLICIES ISSUED. 



SOLVENCY I ECONOMY I SECURITY I 



JSUSTJilJf HOME nrSTITUTIOXIS. 



29g nOLLOWATB ntDUWAPOBO. 

Since Life losurftnce, In addition to the benefits it tisvres ia theee dqpendeoft 
upon policy holders, hai now come to be an important power, in a pablic, oonimer- 
cial sense, the snooess of the FrmMin^ as being a ^^home** InsUtntioii, cannot be 
regarded here with feelings of unconcern. If it shall attain themagnitode nlxeadT 
reached bj many American Life Insurance companies — whose assets in seme eases 
reach from $10,000,000 to $40,000,000 — ^iu influeuce npon the finaness of thm 8taU 
will be decidedly felt, and to the public adTantage. The effect would bo lo vndnoe 
the rate of interest; to proTide additional fiindsfor mannfiietaring and oiksr uvni;^ 
men is requiring long time and low interest : and so large an edition to ihm nupfly 
of loanable funds, would do away with what is known as a *Hight money suvkst*^ 

The company is efficiently managed, the officers for the present year — 181 — 
being: Wm. & Hubbard, President; Wm. D. Wiles, Tioe Pnsident; S.P. H«we, 
Secretary ; Fred. Baggs, Treasurer,, and L. O. Hay, Actuary. These are all gen- 
tlemen of acknowledged ability and integrity, as are also tks ontito Bosid of 
Directors. 

1CA80VIC M17TUAL Bimom SOCIXTT OT IVDIAHA. 

This Society was incorporated on the 5th day of August, 186t. 

Its object is to give financial aid to the widows, orphans nad dopond^ 
ents of deceased members. lis membership is confined to Mastof Ifasnni 
of Indiana in good health at the time of admission. The memben are dJHdod into 
four classes; those from 21 to 30 years of age constitote the fiist daas; limn 
31 to 40, the second; from 41 to 50, the third, and from 51 to 60^ tho Anrth elaaSi. 
Each member pays an admission fSee of $€, and an assessment upon thi dealk of n 
member, ranging ftx)m 90 cents to $1,80, according to the class to whici lio boloi^. 
The heirs of a deceased member receive a benefit amounting to $1 for mA mfissber 
of the Society. The membership is now (July 1st , 1871,} about foir thnnm^w»A 
The Society has paid twenty-two benefits, amountiDg to OTer $50,000. rheao figores 
illustrate the popularity of the plan of this Society with the MasoniB Fratonuty 
in this State; and the plan has been adopted by the Masons of sever^ other States. 

The office of the Company is at No. 24 Kentucky Ayenoe. 

QEESCAir MUTUAL TIRE nrSUBASCX GOMPAKT. 

This organixatioD, the only ''home*' Fire Insurance Company d>ing bnsineas in 
this city, was instituted in Hay, 1853. It has bad a steady and sore growth fhxn the 
period of its birth. It is constituted and conducted on the Mukiml ^an. Beginning 
operations with a subscribed insnranee amounting to $100,000, the Company is now 
carrying an aggregate insurance of $4,000,000. Tbe average of tie nserse fiad ia 
about $35,000; the arerage value of premium noUi held is about $350,000. The 
reliability of the Company is a matter of uncontradicted repute, aid is attested by 
the fact that during its entire existence — over eighteen years — it has never been 
sued for the payment of a policy. 

Polieies are issued in this Company for a period of six years; pre mimn nelts 
are taken for the whole amount of the premiums for that period; and each policy- 
holder is subject to an Annual assessment, averaging about 7} per eentmn per 
eamum of the amount of the premium rates held against him by the Gon^»anyi 
thus the policy holder will, at the end of six years, have had six years of naur- 
ance, for about 45 per eentum of the premium he originally agreed to pay. 

The operations of the Company are limited to Indianne. 



MUTUAL LIFE 




MARTIN JB HOPKZnS, State AgentB, Indlaaifci 
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The iDMiftgemeiii of the affidnof the Compaajr ii fmM. In a BMizd «f Birce- 
tofn'ttnd in n Board of OiBosn, at followa: 

iKricioriw— ITalantine Bntoch, A. Seidenstiekar, A. Naltnar, Orange 
Chas. Grebe, Joseph Deechler, John Stnmph, Charlee Brinkman, Joliiis 

Ofieen.'-A. SeidensOeher, Prendent; Valantiae BnUeh, Yice-PteBideBi; A. 
Haltner, Treaaorer. 

BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 

The plan of the State Bank and ita soTeral branehei, called into eslftaBee hj a 
tegulaUve charter in 1834, and diicontinued by the expiration of thai chaitar in 
1857; how the State, through its connection with and interest in that inilitntioo, 
incurred a debt of $1,390,0<M, in order to obtain a loan of the leqnidte foada; and 
how, from the ose of the loan thoa obtahMd, the State, in the speoe of twentj-iTO 
jearv, extinguished that loan, interest and principal, and netted about $3,TM,0M 
(which hsa now grown to be nearly $5,000,000|, for a permanent sebaol fond ; are 
sufficiently described on pages forty-six and forty-seven of the general hlstnrifal 
sketch. 

On pagee forty-seren and forty-eight are also briefly s ke t ch e d the origin and 
decline of the Bamk </ ike Simte^ with its several braaehea. As there atated, the in- 
troduction of the National Bank system superseded this extenaiTa in at i tnt is a . 
Since then it has been in proceas <ii gradual extinction. Ten of the braodiea have 
been diseontinned; wliile the ether ten have, for several yeare^ been retiring their 
circulation, but still continuing, though generally in a limited degree, to do a gen- 
eral banking bn^nees in other respects. Practicallf[, it may be said that the Bmk 
^f the State is an institution of ike past. 

We have only spcice for a brief meotion of the banking estabUshmente of this 
city that antedate in their establishment the National Banking System. 

The Indianapolis Branch of the Stste Bank was organized November 11, 1854, 
with Harvey Bates, as President, and B. F. Morris, as Osshier. Two or three yean 
later, Mr. Bates was succeeded by Calvin Fletcher, and Mr. Morris by Thomas E. 
Sharpe, who served until the expiration of th%bank*s charter. 

The IndUmapoUa Brattek of ike Bank of tke State was organised on the 3Sth sf 
July, 1855, with a capital of $100,000, which was afterwards inersaaed to over 
$200,000. Its first President was W. H. Talbott In January, 1857, Geo. Tousey 
became President, and G. S. Stevenson, Cashier. Hr. Stevenson resigned in 18S1. 
He was succeeded by D. E. Snyder, who served until Novembtf, 1886, whoi he was 
succeeded by D. M. Taylor, the present cashier. George Tousey was saceeeded as 
President in 1866, by Oliver Tousey, the former having resigned to accept the 
Presidency of the Indiana National B^nk. 

The first private banking institution, of which there is any record, waa the 
IndianapoUe Inturamee CbstpoHy, which was chartered early 1836, with a coital of 
$200,000; a corporation having authority to do both an insurance and a banking 
tnisiness. This institution suspended business in L840, but wsa reorganized by 
Messrs. Defireea, Morris and others, about the year 1858. In 1858 or 1859, it sus- 
pended business a second time. In 1865 it was again reorganized, passed into the 
control of a new corporation, the capital was increased to $500,000, and the busi- 
ness was resumed. Under the last mentioned change it is still conducted^ and occu- 
pies the old Branch Bank building. It no longer does an insurance bnsineae^ hot 
iB a banking institution exclusively. 
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INDIANAPOLIS INSURANCE CO. 
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Bay and Sell Exdiange, Deal in Ck>mmercial Paper, and make Collections 

in all Parte of the United States. 



Comer of Tirglnia Arenne and Pennsjlrania Street, 



INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 



Wai. HE9B[DEB801f, Pretsident. 



Alex. €• JameAoii, Beeretarj. 



WM. HANKAMAN. B. L. WHITTSN. 

DSALSBS IN 



H. O. HAKNAMAN. 





SUfl^S^^K^M^ 





ImcHanapoltot Imd. 



JOTTJT "WOOIDBIZ/IIDO-B & CO., 

Importer! Mid Whol«Mle Mid Beteil Dealert In 

XA.BIjS GUXr«B2RY and PIjA.XJBa3 l^JLItMi, 

QOLO FISH AND AQUARIA. 

18 WEST WASHIBIGTO^ STBEBT, 
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The praMot pHraie banking honse of Fletcter A Churdmnn wns establi^fld 
by 8. A. Fletcber, 8r., fn 1889, oooapying nn indiffnrent and primHiTe stmetait 
on the present site of Ho. 8 East Washington street Timothy B. Flelelier was a 
partner in this house from its beginning to 1868. On the 1st of Jiuas^ 1964^ & A. 
Fleteher, 8r., retired and was snooeeded by 8 A. lletohor, Jr^ and F. ML CbHsh- 
man. On the Ist of January, 1868, 8. A. Fletcher, 8r^ again became tlia baai if 
the house, 8. A. Fleteher, Jr., retiring. Th&B boose now oocoples the most nlntwt 
building of all the banking houses in the city — ^No. SO East "Washington a ttest . 
It began business with a capital of but $3,000. Its increase will appear from the 
exhibit of its present magnitude, further on. 

E. S. AlTord Bl Oo. opened a banking establishment in 1839, and ^seootiaasd 
it four years later. , 

John Wood b^an business as an exchange broker and banker in 1838, and 
fldled in 1841 — to the considerable detriment of many who held tha tinwlwiiMs 
shinplaster currency he had put into circulation. 

The Bamk of ih$ Ctpital^ J. Wooley & Go., proprietors, haTing a nomin^ o^ital 
of $400,000, began business in 1853 and failed in 1857, with a eonnderable exeea 
of liabilities over assets. W. 8. Pierce and John H. Bradley were Prcsidenta, in 
turn, of this institution, and J. Wooley was its cashier. 

The Farmen and M$ekame$ Bank was instituted in Febmary, 1854. Its sue- 
oessiye Presidents were Allen May and 6. Lee ; it suocessiye Cashiers, William F. 
May and O. Williams. Cashier May absoonded in May, 1855^ taking with him 
$10,000 of the bank's funds. This shock was fatal to the existenoe of the ooncem. 

The two eonoerns last named were organisations imder the Free Bankfiig Law 
of 1852, as were also the following : 

The Trader 9 Bank^ Messrs. Wooley 4c Wilson, proprietors, established in 1854; 
the Central Bank, established in July, 1855, having a nominal capital of $500,000; 
the MetropoUian Bank, also established in 1855. Of the Central Bank Osias Bowen 
and J. D. Defrees were snccessiTe presidents ; 8idney Moore and W. H. MeDonald, 
Bucceesiye Cashiers. The proprietors of the MetrnpolUan Bank were A. F. Moni- 
Bon 9t Co.; its president was J. P. Dunn, and its cashier the notorious Jerry Skeen. 
These institutions were short-lived. Their chief result was the emiwion of a large 
circulation of notes, after which they supended payment, and then their proprietors 
or the State Auditor closed up their offices, leaving the holders of their cireolation 
to suiTer the losses. 

Thus it was that the Free Banking 8ystem was, as a rule, a benefit only to the 
bankers thereunder, the holders of their circulation sustaining great losses by its 
depreciation. 

The present banking bouse of A. ft. J. C. 8. Harrison was established in 1854, 
by its present proprietors. 

In February, 1856, Dunlevy, Haire k Co., brokers, began business in this city. 
As agents for Cincinnati banks, they had sent to them tat redemption, during the 
brief existence of th^ firm, some $2,000,000 of the dreulation of our State and 
Free Banks, for which they drew the specie. This extensive depletion of oar 
banks of their specie, brought Dunlevy, EUure A Co., and their prinoipalsi into 
great disfavor here, and led to the commercial convention of 1856. 

Wm. Bobson, A. L. Voorhees, and others, established a Savings Bank, in Odd 
Fellows' Hall, in 1854; of which Bobson became the proprietor in 1857. The ool- 
lapse of the Bank o/ the Capital involved Bobson's enterprise in the wreck, on the 
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DRUOOISTS' SyiffDRIES, 



No. 20 West Waghington Street, 



No. 1 89 East Urashlngton Street, 

DTDIAlf APOLIS, DTDUNA. 



ICE CREAM, WATER ICES, JELLT, * 

And •very arttde ptrtalnliiK to the trade wlU be wrred In the neMeet ityle. 



PrlTBte Parties Fnrnlslied with <>]r8ter8, Meats, lee Cream, Ete«, on the 

mn^rtest Notlee. 
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17th of September. 1857, leaTing his depoelton TietiflM to the UBoont of $15,000. 
This indebtedneei was all, or nearly x\\, paid by the reeeirer im Aprilg 1858. 

In 185d, G. S. Earner established an enterprise deroted chieflj to ** noibt ah»- 
Ting," and the emission of '^ shin plaster** carrenc^. After an inglosioiia career of 
some six months, Hamer was arrested for passing eoonterfeit mon^, his en t a sfu isB 
fisded out of existence, and he out of the oommunitj. 

The present private banking house of Fletcher A Sharpen the *'Indi*iiflpoIii 
Bfmnoh Banking Oompany,** was Mtablished January Ist, 1857, 1^ OalTin Fteteher, 
Sr., and Tbomas H. Sharps. Calvin Fletcher, 8r., died on the 26Ui of May, 1806. 
The present house consists of Thomas H. Shsrpe, Ingram Fletcher and Albert B. 
Fletcher. 

In the autumn of 1862, Eilby Ferguson established the Merchanit Bamk, IMs- 
astrous gold speculations terminated Mr. Ferguson's banking career in somewhat 
less than one year. His liabilities were not settled until sereral years softer hi» 
fiulure. 

At the beginning of the year 1860, it is estimated that the banking capital of 
the city did not exceed $500,000, The statistics at the dose of this sketoh will 
exhibit the great increase since then. 

The Indiana Banking Oompany^ a private bank, and a reliable and floorishing 
institution of to-day, was esUblished March 1st, 1865, with a coital of $100,000. 

The present private banking* house of Woolen, Webb A Co., was established 
in March, 1870 ; the Savings Bank of J. B. Bitzinger, Mareh 26^ 1868. 

This completes our mention of the State, Free and Private Bank enterpnees 
of the city to the present date ; and we will now retrace our chronology to the 
time of the introduction of 

THB NATIONAL BAXKIVO 8T8TBM. 

« 

The war of the rebellion wrought its familiar revolution in the paper currency 
circulation of the country, superseding the circulating notes of State and privaie 
banks by a currency founded on the credit of the nation. Thus was inangoraisd 
the era of a better founded and more correct system of banking — as relates to -cir- 
culation, at least — ^than the country had ever known : The National Banking 
System, established by Congress in 1864. 

The first National Bank in this city, and one of the first in the United States, 
was organized on the llth of May, 1863, by Wm. H. English and ten associates, 
under the name of The Fint National Bank qf IndianapoU$. The paid in 
capital, in the beginning was $150,000, which amount has been increased^ from 
time to time, until it is now $1,000,000, with a surplus fUnd of $200,000, — ^b«ng 
the largest bank in the Sute, and one of the largest in the West The First Na- 
tional occupied this field exclusively until the tall of 1864, when the Indianap- 
olis National whs organized, aod others followed, until we now have five, with an 
aggregate capital of $2,500,000, being about one eighteenth of all the wealth on 
the tax duplicate of the county. It is the boast of the stockholders ef the Rrst 
National Bank that one-fortieth of all the taxes fiowing into the treasury of 
Marion county is derived from the tax upon the stock of that bank. 

The dates of the organization of the other National Banks in this dty were : 
Ths CUixau^ National Bank, November 28, 1864; 21U Indimu^poU$ Naiumal Bank, 
December K, 1864; The Fourih National Bank, January 23, 1865 (consolidated 
with the Citizen^ in December, 1865); The MerehanU Nationa Bqmk, January IT, 
V865 ; Th€ Indiana National Bank, March 14, 1865. 
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The Indiana Music Store. 



WEBEB PIANOS. 



KEEP OTHER FIRST CLASS PIANOS. 



U Aidn II KftmllM (l&iraffis% 




KEEP OTHER FIB8T CLASS OBGANS. 



Keep a Tull Stock of all Kinds of Kiwioal Kenfliaiulise. 



** Wlllard's Hnsieal Visitor" (My W Cts. Per Amnon. 



A. O. WfTiTiARiy ft CO. 



4 And 6' Btktov Soiuie Mooki 
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The table, pUeed fer the sake of oonTeoieiioe at the end of tliis aloeieli, vifl 
■how, in detail, the capital, basiaeH^ and condition generally, of eaeh of theoe five 
National Banks, and is taken from the sworn returns of their reapeetiTe oflfeen 
to the General GoTemment. 

xnouBon ov the pbitati bammm. 

As priTate hankers are not reqoired to render any detailed report of their 
business to the GoTemment, it is more difficalt to giTC an acoonni of tbcBi. It is 
well known, howcTor, that the prirate bankers of Indianapolis are dotn^ a Itrg^ 
and prosperous bosiness. Their capital and arerage deposits would probaUy stead 
about as follows : 

8. A. Fletcher A Co...^ ^ ^ ............^......^^.•9600,000 

Fletcher & Sharpe. : ^ 750,000 

Indianapolis Insurance GompanyM ••••«« •••••••••••••• >»•>»>—— w ■■»• —— ■■—■»« 050,000 

Indiana Banking Company.- .•••..••••.•-— •..•.^..———••^ 650,000 

A,kJ. G. S. Harrison. 450,000 

Woolen, Webb & Co ..^^..^ ....« 350,000 

Bitsinger's Bank ^ ^..•..^.•^. 250,000 

Pettit, Bradea A Oo« •.••^••••••» •••• ••••^•••••••••. ••»•••••• Wl^poo 

Making a total of. SS,780,000 

How much of this is capital and how much deposits, we are not informed; bat 
more than half is probably deposits. 

THX CLVABDrO HOUOB. 

• 

The banking interests of the city reached such a magnitude as to require the 
establishment of a Clearing House, which went into operation in the b^inning of 
the year 1871. The following table will show what banks oonstitote the aasocta- 
tion, and the amount of capital and average deposits reported by each bank at that 
time. Til : 

First National Bank ^^•••......•.$1,600,000 

8. A. Fletcher & Go 800,000 

A. & J. C. S. Harrison 450,000 

Fletcher & Sharpe 750,000 

The Indianapolis National Bank •••••••• .^..^ •••.••••• •••••••■ 700,000 

Indianapolis Insurance Company 550,000 

Citizens' National Bank. .— ..- 800,000 

Woplen, Webb & Go .......^ ..-^ .^^ 350,000 

Bitzinger 8 Bank ^ ;.... 350,000 

Pettit, Braden & Co.. ^ 80,000 

Indiana Banking Company •« .m. 550,000 

Merchants' National Bank ^ 200,000 

Indiana National Bank. -^.....^ 600,000 

Total ^ $7,680,000 

The Officers of the Clearing House are: President, William H. Sngliik; 
Vice President, F. M. Churchman ; Kanager, Jot Blliott ; XxeeutiTe GonuaitloOi 
A. G. Pettibone, William H. Snglish and F. M. Churchman. 



LIGHT. 



LIGHT. 



LIGHT. 



PORTABLE GAS LIGHT. 



S^iiS1?liSlit€ HSWSE STIf^l^. 





mm^Ut 



PATENTED AUGUST 17th, 1809. 

Thit inTention operates on » prtoclple tntirtly new.. Unlike all other Inrentione where the light 
!■ dependent npon the heat of the Brass Plate or Burner, by a very simple contrivance of a small 
Jet nndemeath, the fluid is oonrerted into a perfect gas before it reaches the nib, (which is a rei^nlar- 
gas tip), and Ibnrns through it exactly the same as any city (or coal) gas, and equal to a six foot 
Dnrner, atone-eighth the cost— Just as steady and noiseless ; in fact is not unlike it in any respect. 
All ol^ections of flickering and noise to other burners is obviated in this, and does not blow out m< 
lily, for the heating Jet is protected from wind by a small tube. 



CoDsnmes about forty per cent, less fluid than any other Portable Oas Light, and Is certainly the- 

moat economical, best and safest light erer inrented. 

NO POSSIBLE CHANCE FOR CAS LEAKS OR EXPLOSIONS, 

As gas is generated only as fast as consumed. 

They are. without exception, the MOST COMPLETB SAFETT LAMP nqw in use, and supply 
« want long felt— a light to take the place of city, or coal gas, which is ruinously expensive, and) 
keroeene oil lights are too miserable and dangerous for any one, and cost fuur times as much be* 
tides the breakage of chimneys, the intolerable nuisance of trimming, cleaning, etc.. 

The Lamps and Fixtures are made entirely of metal consequently can not break, and are 
adapted to all places where light is needed. One of the most important features is its application 
to STREET LAMPS, which can be set on wooden i>psts, at any point desired at a coat not to ex- 
ceed (for lamp and post) the cost of an ordinary iron lamp post alone. 

Any party purchasing the right of this invention for a State will be sure to have all the butl* 
■eas he can handle, and a paying investment. 

LAHQE PIIOFIT8 AND HO COMPrriTION. 

Lamps and Fixtures of all styles, manufactured In the rery best manner and sold at wholeaala- 
•od retail at the lowest possible rates. 

For State and Ck>unty Bights or any information, apply to or addreu 
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BROWNING 6t SLOAN, 

DRUGGISTS 



AND MBA&118 IK 






PAINTS, OiLS, WINDOW €FLASa» GLASS WABE, 



Hye-StnlBi, Spioes, Brushes of all kinds, Ckimbs, 



FmS PBHFUUfiBT, AND TOUJBT ABnCLBS, 



SUBGIGAL IN8TBUXENTS, FROM THE BEST MANUFAGTUBEBS, 



Sli«iildop Mvmeeu^ Snppovtepfliy 



SaspensDileQ, Elastic StooktugSy 



And all uflelM iuv*l]y found in a TInt-OlaM Bmg BonM, and In TariMy and detail not rarpaned 

by any Hooto In the conntxyi and at lowest flgnrei. 



APOTHEOABZES' BALL, 



T e.iid O Sast l^a.sh.lngfton Street^ 



INDIANAPOLIS, INO. 



2Qg nOLlOWAY^a IVmASAPOttS. 

INDIANAPOLIS M ANUF AGTUKS9. 

KABLT MAKtrTACTCBXa. 

The earliest mannfactares of IndiaDapolis, as of most new Western towns, wefv 
ratber assistauts to, than sabstitntes for, home-made woric The nulls that ground 
grain and sawed lumber fluently also made woollen rolk for the fiamMr^s wife's 
spinning and wesTing. The first of these belonged to William Xswnsend sad Bvi 
Fierce, and was connected with the grist-mill of Andrew Wflsotf sad Daniel Taada^ 
on the Bayou. It was put in operation first in June, 1823. But one set of maehia- 
erj could hardly supply all the work needed for the stockings and woelsej "wbbh 
uee?,' coverlets and dresses of a community which made laost of the material for 
its own clothes. Other carding machines were set at work; some, like the first, ia 
connection with grist-mills, others by themselves — these latter being nsaally run by 
horse power. As late as 1832 or '33, the ruins of one of these latter stood oa the 
northwest corner of Illinois and Maryland streets, and aaether.was at work at a 
still later date on Kentucky avenue, about where the old Tobacco Factory afterwards 
stood. The addition of spinning machinery marked the introduction of what may 
be fairly called "manufactures." This was the effect of the impulse created by the 
canal, though the Old Steam Mill Company of 1832 may have contemplated some 
such development if it had succeeded better at the outset. 

In 1839, Scudder & Han nam an built a mill on the canal "race," at the foot of 
Washington street, and in a little while, (if not at first,) added spinning and 
weaving to carding, and really "manufactured" as well as did custom carding and 
spinning. Nathaniel West, about the same time, established his mill at what was 
called Cotton Town, at the cros^g of the Michigan road over the canal, doing much 
the same kind of work, but with an added attempt at cotton spinning. 

The first of these establishments passed into the hands of Merritt & Conghlen 
in 1844 or 1845, and, under the railroad impulse, has developed into the large and 
flourishing mill near the same site, notwithstanding the '^backset'' of afire in 1851. 
West's mill made Cotton Town a busy place for some years, but cotton spinning 
was a little too long a step for the time, and though Mr. Yount, in 1849, atill kept 
up the woolen business, there was a steady decline of the prosperity of this prom- 
ising suburb. 

In 1847, G. W. and C. E. Geisendorff leased the old steam mill, and renewed 
the wool manufacture there ; but it was not a promising business at the start. Sub- 
sequently they built the frame portion of their present mill oa the canal "race," 
and, prosperity following perseverance, they added the larger brick portion. 

In 1830, or thereabout, the late James Blake built a little house en the high 
ground on Alabama street, near South, for the " manufacture " of ginseng — that is, 
Its preparation — for the Philadelphia market, whence, it was shipped to China. 
This root, which is a favorite condiment and medicfne in China, used to abound in 
the woods about the city, especially in the vicinity of the grave yard pond smd 
back of Samuel MerriH*s residence, and was collected by the boys and sold to drug* 
gists long after Mr. Blake's house was abandoned. It has now disappeared almost 
entirely, even from the woods where no innovation of city influence has reached. 
The old ^'eang factory," as it was called, was a noted place for shooting dores before 
the railroads cut up and built up that part of the city. 

In 1834, John S. Barnes and Williamson Maxwell began making fiubeed oil in 
an old stable, or a building very like it, on the alley south of Maryland street, just 
in the rear of the present Fifth Ward school house. They sold to Scudder dk Baa- 
aaman the year after, and the lattet moved the hosiness to theit new mill in 1839. 
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A loDg horisonUl log, workiog agAlnii another, as a leTV, mm- Hbm pniv owdL 
When hjdraolic prenure came into use, Mr. Hannaman found that til* Cincinaaf* 
manufactnrsn could buy hU **cake" and make oil of it at a lower priae tliaa he ooold 
■ell the first ^'pressing'' for, and be *^uit." 

About the same time, and near the same place that oil was itai made, Frank 
DeTinney carried on the tret mattress making eetablishmettt. 

Abont the same time, John L. Tonng established the flnt b i twer y, en Ifaiy- 
land street, just west of the line of the canaL 

The first manofaetnring of tobacco was done by a man geneffmlly known at 
^ Bill " Bagwell, in a little cabin on the Sooth-west comer of Maryland and Ten- 
nessee streets. He made only cigars, and these of the '^common," or '^nBseakad*' 
kind. This was as early as 1830, possibly earlier. 

In 1835, Scndder & Hannaman began the manofhctnre ef tobaoeo^ on a con- 
siderable scale, in a building on Kentacky aTenoe, below Maryland Ura e l| in the 
rear of 'S^oire Henry Bradley's hooae. They employed qoUe a nomher of bioys in 
" stemming" or "stripping," and seTeral cigar and " chewing" handa. The ogata 
were all made of soaked tobacco, and called '^melee." The chewing tobaeoo w» 
mostly the heaTy black ping, once so well known in the Weet, but now driTen eet 
by **naTy " and a dosen other Tarieties of cheap stnil But **fine cot" was made 
occasiooally, as well as ** twist," and smoking tobacco was still more fteqnently 
made. It was chiefly sold in the north and along the lake, and wagoned away. 
It was raised in Marion, Morgan, Johoson, Hendricks^ and Bartholomew coontiea. 
In September, 1838, the sweat-honse— a little, dose, wooden building for ^^•t'wg 
the heavy plug tobacco after presnng— canght fire^ and it and the whide aimetore 
adjoining were burned dewn, causing a total lees — for in those days nobody 
anything— of $10,000. The establishment was sold to John Cain in 1843, and 
carried on by him till hii failure a few years after, when Bobert L. Walpole took it 
and conducted it on the part of the creditors for a short time. Then the tebaeco 
manufacture disappeared from the city till it was renewed by George F. Meyer, in 
July of 1860. It is now a Tory important interest 

Pork packing, another interest still more important than the last, was fint 
attempted about 1835, by James Bradley and one or two associates. They bought 
slaughtered begs of the farmers, and cut and cured them in an eld log building 
on Maryland street, where the residence of L. B. Wilson now stands. It had 
formerly been the pottery of George Myers. The speculation did net pay, and no 
more was done in the pork trade till 1841, when John H. Wright, (the first ''cash 
store" man,) who had come from Bichmond some time before, bonght slaughtered 
hogs at his store for "half each, half goods," and in oonnecUon with his fclher4a- 
law, Jeremiah If ansur, and brother-in-law, William Manser, packed them, in an 
old frame building that had once been the blacksmith shop of James Van Blaricnm, 
on the northeast comer of Maryland and Meridian streets, the **Opera House*' site. 
They continued in this fashion of business %aite succeasfnlly till 1847, when, the 
completion of the Madison railroad opening new facilities for shipping their pro- 
duct, they concluded to enlarge, and, to speak appropriately, *^ the whole hog,'* 
killing as well as packing. They built a packing honse on the west side of the 
Madison depot, and a slaughter hoooe at the west end of the National road bridge, 
and hauled the dead hogs from one to the other. Mr. Isaiah Mansur joined them in 
that year, and continued till 1854-5, when William and Isaiah joined together, and 
Mr. J. C. Fergoson and Frank Mansur joined Jeremiah, (Mr. Wright had died 
tome time before), and formed two establishmenta. 
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In 1847 Benjamin I. Blythe and Edwin Hedderly bailt tlie house north of tht 
bridge, on the Fall Creek race, and killed and packed for some years. Elisha Me~ 
Neeley and Mr. McTaggart were concerned with them a jiart of the time. Mr. 
Hedderly carried on the mannfactnre of lard oil here in the latter part of his ooeo- 
pation of the premises. In 1854 W. & I. Mansor bought this boose, and wentoa 
successfully till they quit business in 1861. They had a soTete lire in their sssoke 
house in 1858, in which a great deal of meat was lost. Wheat, Fletcher A Cofia 
have this house now. In 1852-3, Macy & McTaggart established a house on the 
riyer near the Terre Haote railroad bridge. It was torn down some years agOi 
Tweed & Gulick began, in 1854-5, in a house just aorthof the last; were saeoeeded 
in a short time by Messrs. Patterson, who built a brick to pack beeves ; and they 
were succeeded by the present superb structure and business of J. C. Fergnson k 
Co. Col. Allen May began killing and packing in 1855, in a Urge building whidi 
he erected on the west side of the river, near the CrawfordsTille ford. He soon 
failed, and his house was buruMi in 1858. In 1864, Messrs. Kingan — as related in 
the general history — built their house, then, and probably still, the largest single 
building of the kind in the country. It was totally destroyed by fire in the spring 
of 1865, with a loss of $240,000. It was re-boilt promptly, two attic stories lower 
than before, but still a large and impressive structure. 

The pork packed by Wright and the Mansnrs, till 1848^ was shipped on flat 
boats to New Orleans. For some years this now-forgotten mode of transportation 
was no trifling item of the city's commerce. The boats were built here and at 
Broad Bipple, and sent down the river in the spring freshetS|Or whenever there was 
a rise in the river. They were forty or fifty feet long, ten or fifteen wide, and six 
or seven deep, and would carry a pretty good tonnage. They were covered in their 
whole length, except eometiraes a little section at one end where the "cabin*' 
They were steered by a huge oar at each end, and helped along by another on 
side. Arrived at their destination, they were sold for lumber, sometimes very ad- 
viiBtageously. The great peril of their navigation was a dam, and about one in 
every four would "break its back," or be ruined in some other way, at the WaveTly 
dam. A pilot was valuable till the Ohio riTer was reached; and "Old Beth (Bar- 
tholomew) Bridges," as he was called, was much in request for this service. Bendes 
pork, baled hay was was sometimes shipped in boats ; and one year Wm. H. Jones 
(of Coburn & Jones) and Cadwaliader Ramsey sent a cargo of chickens to New 
Orleans. The hay was pressed in two or three places in the city, chiefly in a press 
north west of the State House, owned, if the writer is not mistaken, by Dr. 6. W. 
Mears. 

Somewhere about 1838 or 1840, Nicholas McCarty, Sr., began the manufaetore 
of hemp, growing most of the stock himself, on the "Bayou farm." The ^^rotting 
vats" were excavated between the canal and the creek, some little distance below 
the present line of Ray street. The remains of them are still visible — oonspicnoos 
even — to the stroller in that vicinity. A little frame mill for breaking and hackling 
the rotted hemp was built at the blufi* near the creek, and the "race" of it can still 
be seen. The enterprise was not profitable enough to justify a long continuaaoe^ 
and it was abandoned after a few years. 

A dense wood at this time covered that portion of the city, except a small clear- 
ing about and below the hemp works, and a break in the canal, near Bay street^ 
poured a considerable stream into the western part of this woods for a long Ume, 
making a regular swamp and lake of it, and covering a long line of the creek bluff 
with little casoadea. 
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The first mills, u noticed in the general history, were tbote of Linton, fo anw- 
ing, on Fall creek, near the City Hospital, and of Isaac Wilson, fbr grindins^ ob 
Fall creek bayoo, northwest of the old Military Groand. Tandes A Wflaon, in I833| 
built a second grist mill on the riyer bayon. These seem to hare sufficed till tha M 
steam mill was erected and put in operation, in 1832. After that the PattcEsoa 
mill, formerly Wilson* s, on Fall creek bayon, seems to haTC done moat of the 
ing for home use, and no attempt was made at any other work till the caaal 
opened, or later. Then Nathaniel West built his mill at Cotton Town, and later, Joha 
Carlisle built his, on the canal race, near Washington street. This waa burned ia 
1858, but immediately rebuilt. Bobert Underbill boilt another, in 1851, on Ike 
bluff of the *' glade" or prairie, south of the donation, at the "wooden locka,'* and 
ran it by water from the canal. It is still in operation, though considerably ^la|^ 
idated. In 1848, Morris Morris and his sons built a steam mill on Meridian atreeli 
at the Union Depot, on the site of Fitigibbon*s building, which waa entirely destroyed 
by fire in 1851. Of the mills now in operation more is said in another place. 

In 1838, William Sheets established the first paper mill here, on the canal aft 
the Market street crossing, and condncted it with great saccess for many yean. It 
is now abandoned. Its successors are elsewhere noticed. 

Besides the manufactory of ginseng and hemp, which were among the carllert 
enterprises that have never been renewed, there was another that flourished for a 
time, and disappeared permanently. That was plane making. This waa carried on 
by Messrs. Young & Pottage, in what is now Hubbard's Block, in conneotioii wKh 
their hardware store, but the work was done by Mr. John J. Nash. Thia was about 
the year 1837. 

Pottery establishments were early put in operation here. One by Geo. Myeis, 
on the corner of Maryland and Tennessee streets ; another on the corner between 
Kentucky arenue and Illinois street, by Robert Brenton, which was displaced by 
the old State Bank; and a third was maintained for a long time on the comer of 
Washington and New Jersey streets, in the deep cut of the ravine. 

The early tanneries were those of Tandes & Wilkins, on Alabama street, just 
where Maryland ran into it, but did not cross, — ^the old bark mill and building of 
this tannery were long visible near the site of the present Station House, — and thaft 
of some one whom the writer cannot n^w recall, on Pennsylvania street, on theaite 
of Haugb's iron railing factory. 

The first soap factory was built about the year 1838 or '40, on the canal, near 
McCartj street. Mr. Protxman, the leader of the old City Band, conducted it awlule. 

Dayid Main and a Mr. Spears, two Scotchmen, did the first regular stone cutting 
here, on the site of Blake's block, about the year 1835. They were succeeded by 
Peter Francis, on the west comer of Kentucky avenue and Maryland street. 

Christopher Eellum was the first saddler, coming here in 1823. Jaa. Sulgrove^ 
his apprentice, succeeded him, followed later by Isaac Boll, Wm. Eckert, and J. J 
Pugh. 

George Norwood was the first wagon-maker, 1822. His shop was on Illinoit 
street, on the site of the Exchange building. Arnold Lashley did wagon and car* 
riage work on Pennsylvania street, on the site of the Post OfiSoe, till 1836, when he 
killed Collins, and had to leave. Mr. Fultx then took it, and soon after Hirmm 
and Edward Gaston established themselves here in carriage making exclusively. 

Amos Han way was the first cooper, 1821; Wilkes Beag^n, the first buteher, 
1821; John Shunk, the first hatter, 1826; Andrew Byme, the first tailor, 1810; 
Matthias Nowland, the fint briok-layer, 1820 ; his widow Elisabeth, the int boaid- 
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ing house keeper, 1M3; James B. Hall, the first cwrpenter, 18t0; Jmbmc I^yncb, the 
first Bhoemaker, 1821 ; William Holmes, the first tinner, 1822; Conrad Brnssdi, the 
first baker, 1820; Milo B. Davis, the first plasterer, 1820; Caleb Scadder, the first 
cabinet maker, 1821; Henry and Samuel Davis, the first chair makers, 1830; 
Wilson, the first miller, 1820 ; George Fogne, the first blacksmith, 1819 or '2 
followed by James Van Blaricum ; James Linton, the first mill wright, 1821 ; Na- 
thaniel Bolton, the first printer, 1821 ; George Smith, the first book binder, 1821; 
Bsniel Tandes, the first tanner, 1821 ; John Ambrosene, the first oloek And watch 
maker, 1825; William P. Murphy, the first dentist, 1829; John Smltber, the first 
gun smith, (the writer thinks,) but Samuel Beck was early in the work, 1833, and 
keeps at it; David Mallory, a mulatto, the first barber, 1821 ; Samuel 8. Booker, 
the first hoose and sign paifiter, 1821. 

The most important industry has been deferred to this point, as its eonsidevm- 
tion leads directly to the manufacturing facilities of the city — the manaiiBetiire of 
iron. As early as 1832, B. A. McPherson & Co. established a foundry on the west 
side of the river, near the end of the present National Boad bridge, and maintained 
it for some years. In 1835 Bobert Underbill and John Wood establislied another 
on Pennsy Wania street, just north of University Square, and kept up the casting, 
at irregular intervals, of small hollow ware, plough points, mill castings, and the 
like, for twenty years, when Mr. Underbill built a large house on Pennsylvania 
street, near the creek, and started into a business on a scale eommensorate with the 
growth of the city ; but he failed, and his building was first osed as a hominy mill, 
and then burned. A foundry was built north west of the State House, in 1837 or '38, 
but was never used, except as a theatre. From this time the iron manufactnre 
ceases to belong to the early history of the city, and must concern itself either with 
existing establishments, or their immediate predecessors. 

The iron interest, as above remarked, is now the most important in the city, 
and bids fair to increase in importanee, net only with the growth of the city, but far 
in advance even of that rapid development. The facilities for this mannfactura 
here, are unsurpassed ; and a brief statement of these, and the manufacturing proa- 
pacts of the city, is appended. 

THE PB08PECTS OF THB CITY. 

m 

It is not placed beyond the reach of mortals to prophesy In probabilities. By 
combining facts, we may draw conclusions that will approach the value of propha* 
cies in proportion to the range of facts and the correctness of the deductions from 
them. In this fashion of vaticination, let us see what the future promises for In- 
dianapolis. She started a feeble inland village, planted in the midst of a wilder- 
ness and surrounded by swamps. She had no roads and no navigable water 
courses. She was cut off from all the means by which prosperity is attained or 
commerce established. She had no advantages of situation or of natural resources. 
Yet she has grown to be probably the largest entirely inland city in the Union. 
She had a population, by the last complete census, of 61,200, with a dsFelopment of 
trade and manufactures so great and so deeply rooted, that it is inconceivable that 
it should not grow at least as rapidly as it has grown. The means by which this 
result has been effected are as ftilly within her command now as ever. Her central 
position in the State, or rather in the North- West, brought to her from all direo- 
tions the new lines of communication opened by the locomotive, and in these she 
has found the advaoisgef by the energetic and sagadoos Improvement of which 
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•he has attained her position. These are the work of man*8 intelligence and eacrgj, 
and are, therefore, in no way dependent on the accidents or changeB of nature. 
They arc as easily kept as got, and more, for as population attracts popalation and 
business attracts business, the concentration of railways attracts or compels the ad- 
dition of railways, when new outlets to markets are needed. She irilL therefora 
in all probability, cootinae to grow from the roots already sent oat, as she hss 
grown in sending them out But to this probability must be added othcn of eves 
greater promise. No city in the West, or even in the world, oflSsfs rach oppcfte- 
nities for illimitable and easy expansion. There is not a foot of gnwiDd withia tfli 
miles, in any direction, that cannot easily be built upon and added to her arsk 
Cheap lots are therefore possible for more yean and growth than would safliea ti 
make her as big as London. There is no cramping of hills, or streanu, or qd* 
healthy localities, to huddle up settlements in any quarter and raise real estate la 
figures inaccessible to poor men. Her health is not surpassed bj ihmt of any e^ 
In the country, or any country . There is nothing in that direction to oftct the ad^ 
vantages offered by a flourishing town, with an inexhaustible area of cheap baHdiag 
lots. Her schools are equal to any in the country, East or West, and hare been 
suppportcd with unfailiog liberality and unanimity. Her public improTemeBtf 
are in good part completed, or advancing to completion, so that the heariest ex- 
penses of fitting her for comfortable and profitable residences have been incmredi 
and will not need to be renewed. Thus she offers the four beet indocanaents to tha 
emigrant — cheap residence, ample means of education, light taxes and aasnrad 
health. Without these, her unequaled railroad advantages might have left, mi^t 
still leave, her merely a flourishing tovn, bat not a large commercial and man^ 
facturipg center. 

But to all the advantages enumerated there must added another equal to eitlMr, 
if nut t'> all together. This is the city's vicinity to the beat coal fiM in ike warU 
for all clbsse« of manufactures. Fuel is the prime necessity of manu£scturxng in 
these dnys. and is likely to remain so until electricity or Eric- &on*s concentrated saa* 
light rc'p'.aces it. Raw material goes to power to be worke>. p The philoaophj 
of this ir..>vement need not be considered here. It is enough, i:. tnis connection, to 
state the fact. Power exists here in such abundance as all the developments of 
England cannot equal. Within two or three hours run of us lies a coal field eC 
nearly eii;ht thousand square miles. We enter it by four, and soon will bj five^ 
different lines of railway, making a monopoly, and consequently a heavy coat of 
transportation, impossible. The dip of the strata is to the west, thus taming np 
the outcrop ic the direction nean^st to us, and making that part which is moat t^ 
siiy utined atso the most easily reacbed. The seams, in many casea, are mined by 
drifting in from hill sides, sometimes by shallow shafts, sometimes bj merely ati^ 
ping off a few feet of the surface soil. The ground above is all capable of caltiva- 
tion and can support all the men, and more, necessary to work them. Minings 
therefore, can be carried on at the lowest possible cost. But more than thi% the 
character of the coal itself increases the facility and consequent cheapness of mi- 
ning. It is soft and easily broken ; its laminations are easily separated ; it breaks 
easily across the line of stratification — in fact, is seamed with lines of breakage 
crossing those of cleavage. It can thus be knocked out of the seam in large, square 
masses, or chunks, as one might knock bricks out of a dry piled walL This again 
assures easy mining. It is almost entirely free from the dangerous gases that pro- 
duce such fearful calamities in deeper mines of different coal. It is not saying too 
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much to say that no coal has yet been found anywhere in the world so easfly 
Bible, so cheaply mined, or so free fk'om danger to the miner. These fmcta alone are 
enough to assure our city all the advantages that belong to the poeeeeaion of inex- 
haustible fuel and illimitable mechanical power. 

But there are other facts besides these that ''make assozmnoe doablj 
This coal, called ** Block CoaF' — from the peculiarity above alluded to of 
into blocks — is really a sort of mineral charcoaL It contains mo tmlphmr^ or io 
little that no analysis has been able to detect more thaii a trace of it. It ooncaiM 
enough naptha to kindle almost instantaneously, and it borne wiiJkout emkm§^ m 
melting and running together, as most bituminons coals do. Theee two qoafi- 
tiee — freedom from sulphur and burning Without caking— every man aocuatoaMd 
to using coal for steam, or for smelting or working iron, will understand at onee to 
make the Indiana "block coal" uneqnaled for all manuflictaring purpoaea. Per 
iron it is unapproachable, being but little different from charooaL la fact, moeh 
of it U charcoal, as any one can see by breaking a lump. The whole aorfaoe wHl 
be found mottled by alternates lines of bright and dull black, and the latter are 
laminations of mere mineral charcoal. It will mb off on' the fingers or clotha 
like charcoal, and it can be scraped up in little heaps of charcoal dast. The 
brighter laminations are a sort of cannel coal. The whole mass, instead of the 
glossy, polished look of Pittsburg coal, is dull and dark, rather than black, wiA 
frequent splotches of greyish hue, like an underground rust, apon it. It ij^ in 
all respects, different from the ordinary bituminous coal, which has to be coked be- 
fore it can be used to smelt or work iron. To its singpodar adaptation to iron man- 
ufacture, is due the enormous development of that interest in the city within the 
past ten years. 

The field is calculated, from the facts so far ascertained, to contain over twenty 
thousand millions of tons of this "block" coal. This is more than will be worked 
np by all the population that can be collected on the vast plain about Indianapolis 
in five hundred years. 

Besides the "block," the field contains many seams of the ordinary ooal, though 
varying less from the other than does the Eastern kind. There is every variety 
for all kinds of work, and all can be obtained with equal ease and cheapness. The 
whole field is calculated to contain sixty-five thousand millions of tons, much of 
it close to the surface, none of it so deep as to need the costly shafting and ma- 
chinery of the English or Eastern mines. 

In the possession of this amount of fuel, Indianapolis ofiTers to the mannlke^ 
turer, and especially to the iron manufacturer, these advantages: 

1st. The he9t coal that has yet been found in the world, to make or work iron, 
and as good as any — better than most — for making aUam, 

2nd. Cheap ooal, made cheap by ease of mining, freedom from danger, fkcili* 
ties for approach in mining, and by the capability of the covering country to sup- 
port the miners. 

3d. Cheap transportation of coal from the mines to the city, assured by the 
actual operation of four lines of railway penetrating the field in four directions, 
witih the certain addition of a fifth^ already on the way to completion. Added to 
these is the probability of a cheap narrow gauge line, which the recent developments 
as to the value of that mode of transportation have suggested to men not likely to 
abandon it. The competition ef these lines makes high prices impossible. Theee 
are the Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western; the Indianapolis and St. LoQis; 
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the Indianapolis and Tern Haate; iba Indiana and DliBoU Gentml, (in pl^ 
grass), and th# Indianapolis and Vincennts. 

4th. Choice of coaL Standing at the Jnnction of firo or six lines of eoal traat- 
portation, each bringing a differant varietj or diiferent grade, the macnfhctiucr at 
Indianapolis can choose that which suits him best, at a price re^nlmted bj stnag 
and steady competition. Bight in the coal field, he would haTO to take what wm 
near him, or obtain better at a cost that would make profit impoeaibleu ImB mtm 
know well the necessity of adapting eoal to ore, and the nncertaioty there iiaf 
finding one kind yielding an equal product with another. The eity ii^ t he reto r s ^ a 
better point for smelting, as well as puddling, rolling, casting, or any other p r o w 
of iron manufacture, than any other point in the State, 

6tb. The numerous railway lines centering here, afford all possible fiKilities 
for obtaining necessary raw material, or shipping completed prodncta. We haie 
tweWe lines entering the city, and will soon have thirteen. There are onlj aboot 
eight counties in the State that ara not in direct railway connection with ns, thai 
is, that cannot send a passenger from then here all the way bj raiL This eaa 
hardly be said of another State in the Union, except some of the New England States. 
There are only these eight from which a merchant may not come here^ do hntineM, 
and return in the same day, with suitable arrangement of oonneetioBs and traina 
This places every dealer in the State at the doors of -oar manufactarers, TirtnaOy. 

6th. Besides these advantages, offered to the iron mannfaotnrer especially, the 
advantages of cheap ftael and unequalled transportation are olTered to ererj dia 
of manufactara. To wood workers, we can show hardly less eapabilitiea of piuita 
ble labor, than to iron men. We ara in the centra of the "hard wood" region of 
the North- West; and no State in the Union possesses so much of the now valoaldt 
black walnut, as this. Eastern manufacturais have oome hera to obtain the benefit 
of this abundance. Their branch establishments have become quite a featara of 
business, within two years past; and it is a featura that must become mora and 
more promioent as these valuable woods become mora valuable. 

7th. We offer plenty and cheap building stone, brick, and other building ma^ 
terials. 

Now, seeing what Indianapolis has grown to, by means still as fallj at her 
command as ever, and enlarged by many additional developmecta, what may we 
fkirly conclude her prospects to be ? Mora and mora rapid growth — wider reach 
of trade — greater accumulations of individual wealth by individual energy and 
industry — a gra%ter sweep of influence — a higher place in the commerce and pro- 
ductive industry of the nation. Since 1860, her population has grown fh>m 18,000 to 
over 50,000 ; her aggregate of taxable property from $10,000,000 to over $30,000,000. 
If there is any dependence to be placed in the prophecy of indications, fairly intci^ 
preted, she is likely to grow in 1880 to 100,000 inhabitants, with a total of taxa- 
bles of $100,000,000. This is large guessing, but it is not larger tlian the devdop- 
ments of the last ten years will make safe guessing, as welL 

BAILBOADS. 

The railroad fever was taken early in Indiana, but its energy was expended idly 
because applied prematurely. If the lines at firat proposed oould have been boilt 
they would have languished, and poesibly have died, befora the development of the 
country could have supplied them with profitable business. It is true that they 
would have eontribnted largely to that developmenti and to the creation of the 
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8ource6 of th<ir support^ but all they eoold Imto doot, added to all tkat woofd liaTe 
been done any bow, would bardl j bave taved ibem from inanition tor Um first few 
yean. In 1830, as noticed in tbe general bistorr of tbe city, six railway tinea 
projected from varioos p(»iDt8 on the borders of tbe State, mainly on tlae sootbt 
border, all centering at Indianapolis. These were the Jjawreneebvrgh and Indiaa- 
apolia, Madison and Indianapolis, New Albany, Salem and Indianapolia, Harrvoa 
and Indianapolis, Lafayette and Indianapolis, and tbe Ohio and Tndiaaayirlif 
They were chartered in Febmarj, 1831. Surreys were made on io»e of tliom, and 
with some little or nothing was done. Grading was attempted in spots on tbe Law- 
renceburgh line, and years afterwards the remains of embankments were to be 
seen near Shelby ville. They may be Tisible yet Tbe Madison was sarreyed aad 
started, and a rechartertqg of some of tbe others in 183& indicated a eontinaed 
purpose to prosecute them. But in 1836 tbe "Internal ImproTement System" su- 
perseded priTste effort, and all were abandoned but those taken in band by tbe 
State. Tbe chief, in effect the only one, of these was the Madison road, witb a brief 
notice of which may be introduced a sketch of our railway system. Before enter- 
ing upon this, boweTcr, it is due to Ez-Govemor Ray to allnde to his project of a 
railway system which was ridiculed in his day as the dream of a disordered intel- 
lect. In fsct, the old Governor was not as sound in mind as be had bean, bat tbe 
system into which the separate railway enterprises bare combined runs so doselj 
parallel with bb that his dream would have been voted a prophecy aome centories 
ago. He proposed a series of lines to all points of the compass ; and we bave it 
a village every ten miles — and we have pretty nearly that; a town every twenty — 
and we can come very close to that ; and cities at a certain other distanoe (tbe 
writer does not remember what) which, whatever it may bave been, has been 
pvactically realixed. These radiating lines were all to bave a common central de- 
pot—and we have thaij and tbe only city in tbe world that has. It may detract 
from the good old GoTernor' s powers as a prophet, but it will add to his repnte as a 
shrewd speculator, that he wanted that central depot on his property opposite the 
Court House, which, be contended, was the only proper place far it. 

MADI80V ROAD. 

The Madison road, began as above stated, was taken by tbe State in 1836^ and car* 
ried ibrongh the ** deep diggings " at the Madison hill, in which was sunk enougb 
money to have brought it nearly to the Capital, and completed witb a flat bar to 
Yeroon in 1841, at a cost of $1,900,000. There it stopped till after the echoes of 
tbe great financial crash bad died away. It was leased to Branhain & Co. in 1839 
for sixty per cent, of its receipts, the State furnishing engines and making repaira. 
In 1842 it was sold to the Madison and Indianapolis Railroad Company, and com- 
pleted to Indianapolis October Ist, 1847. Nathan B. Palmer, Samuel Merrill, John 
Brough, £. W. H. Ellis, and F. O. J. Smith were Presidents till the absorption of 
the road by the later bom and stronger Jeffersonville road. In 1854 it was consol- 
idated and " run " with the Peru road. In March, 1862, it was sold by tbe United 
States Marshal for $325,000, taken by a newly organized company, and sold shortly 
after to the Jeffersooville Company. It was, at first, the best paying road in tbe 
Obuotry, as may be easily conceived, when it is remembered that it was tbe only 
outlet and inlet to the whole center of the State. Its stock sold in 18M for $1.60, 
But it ran wild in a sort of intoxication of prosperity and wasted money in erery 
way. A new and roaad-about extension to a?oid the " cut " at Madison was on- 
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dertaken, proMonted at an enormous expenie, and abandoned^ Brmneh lines 
made or prpjected. Nothing was checked fcr fear of the eort. But Awmi lines fol- 
lowed it, and they, oo- operating ¥(ith its extravagant managemenli aook H till the 
stock sold in 1856 for 2} cents on the dollar. The State noTer got anything worth 
naming for all she expended on this pioneer line of railway. It is eighty-six 
miles long, passing through five counties, most of them rich in stock, com lands and 
timber, some in stone, and each containing n flourishing center of local bosiness^ 
Franklin, Edinburgh (in the same ooonty) Colombos, Vernon and Madison. Since 
its absorption the lower end, from Oolnmbos, has beoome a mere local road, the main 
line running to JeffbrsonvUle. Lime and boildiog stone of exoellent qwality coo* 
stitute one of the most important contribatione of this old line to the bnsinees of 
the city. Buhr mill stone is also found in Jennings county, bat it is hard to say 
what the value of the trade in it may be, or may be made. 

JXnrXBSOVTILUB m^AD. 

• 

The Jeffersonville road, which by its connection with the Madison may be 
more properly noticed here than elsewhere^ was one of those that helped to break 
up the monopoly of the Madison, and open to the cilgr an improvable oonneetloa 
with the south. It was begun in 1848, one among the earliest, and oempleled to 
Xdinburgh, 78 miles, in 1852. In August, 1853, a lease of the Madison road, with 
its appurtenances, was obtained, and in 1863 the whole concern was bought and 
amalgamated with the Jeffersonville. The latter was run over the Madison to 
Columbus, and thence on a separate line to the Falls of the Ohio, one bnndred and 
ten miles from Indianapolis, traversing frt>m Columbus four connties, and connect- 
ing with the Ohio and Mississippi road at Seymour. Until the completion of the 
gigantic bridge at the Falls, this line could make no very advantAgeons connection 
with southern lines, the transhipment of freights involving serious cost and consid- 
erable delay, but now the Ohio river interposes no obstacle, and Indianapolis can 
make a» complete and safe and cheap connection with Louisville as with Cincin- 
nati. Dillard Kicketts has long been President of this road, but Mr. John Zaiauf 
preceded him. A controlling interest in it, and its interest in the bridge over the 
Ohio, have recently been purchased by the Pennsylvania Central Railroad. 

BKILXFONTAIKB EOAO. 

The Bellefontaine road was projected in 1847-48, by Hon. Oliver H. Smith, to 
whom it owes its existence nearly as wholly as if he had built it with his own 
money. It was chartered in 1848, and by Mr. Smith's energetic endeavors, in push- 
ing on the solicitation of stock subscriptions, and making speeches along the line 
showing its undeniable but unappreciated advantages in a lake and eastern connec- 
tion, it was put uodor way within a year, and in the winter of the next year, 1850, 
cars were running to Pendleton, 28 miles. In the winter of 1852 it was completed 
its full length, 84 miles, to Union City on the State line, where it eonneoted with 
a line simultaneously carried on to Bellefontaine, in Ohio. A few years later it 
was given a connection at the same point with Dayton, tknough Greenville. A de- 
pot and other buildings were erected here, in what was then the extreme north- 
eastern suburb of the city, but they were found to be too far away, and in 1853 
others were built on the creek at Virginia Avenue. The old ones, with a large sec- 
tion of track, were sold in 1853 to Mr. Famsworth, and occupied by him and Mr. 
J. Barnard as a car factory for about six years. New freight and car houses were 
built in 1864 in the eastern part of the city. In 1859 it was consolidated with the 
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Ohio line, and in 1868 wHb Uie CleTelaad, OolnmboB and GInciiinati line, sad tte 
old name, with Indianapolis added, it its prefeni name, bet it 'goes nsomlly by Iba 
name of the " Bee line." Tbe Indiana end of it passes tbrougb four eountiea weQ 
populated and agricultOTallj ricb, and conneeta wttb oCber roads at Andenom mad 
Mancie as well as at Union. Its eastern connections gire it an imnaense boaiaas^ 
tbough for a time it langnisbed greatly and its stock ron low. Beaides Mr. SmSA 
it has had John Brongh, Alfred Harrison and CaWin Fletcher for Preridenta, mad 
aince its consolidation it has been largely eontroUed by the Ohio and Eaatem in- 
iareat. 

TXBBX HAUTX EOAIX 

The TerreHante and Biehmond road was originally, as tbe name import 
projected to run from one side of the State to the other, but it waa deemed tot 
beaTy a contract, and only the western end was proceeded with by the original 
organisation. It was chartered in 1846, with a piorisioa which the State haa aarw 
availed itself of^ allowing the Legislatore, after the dividends have lolly retnmad 
the original investment, to regulate tbe tolla and freights and to take for the schesi 
fiind all dividends above fifteen per cent. It was surveyed and the oontracta lei 
in 1849. Work began in 1860, and waa completed in May, 1862, at a oost^ inelod- 
ing the mortgages, of $1,164,000. The freight depot, the largest in tbe <nty, waa 
built in 1850-61, in anticipation of tbe completion of the road, and for a time wsa 
used as the passenger depot too. It was thos used by several roads as late aa 1858^ 
tMl the Union depot was completed. It was enlarged in 1867, and was consideiw 
%h\jf damaged in 1866 by tbe explosion of a locomotive in it. Ghauneey Boae waa 
the first President, and is yet the principal owner. Edwin J. Peck and W. R. lie- 
Keen have been Presidents. It is now called the Terre Haute and Indianapolia 
road, and connects at Terre Haute with a new line to 8l Louis through Vandalia, 
It passes throQgH four counties, the eastern rich in agricultural, the others in mlae> 
ral, wealth. It is seventy- four miles long. The coal trade has hitherto been car- 
ried on over it exclusively, and its general freight and passenger bosinesa bas been 
probably equalled by no other in the city. It connects at Greencastle with tbe 
Louisville, l^ew Albany and Chicago road. Its first President, Mr. Rose, with 
Mr. Smith of the Bellefontaine, and Mr. Peck and General Morris, deviaed aad 
carried through the great project of a Union track and depot. 

civcurvAn boad. 

A railway connection with Cincinnati was early seen to be important, and one 
of the first railroads projected in 1830-31 was one to effect this object It was fr^ 
queotly renewed afterwards, but its direct conflict with the interests of the Madi- 
son road made that then powerful corporation a determined enemy, and no fiiir 
eharter could be obtained. It waa not aotil 1860 that it was begun in a di^eialsd 
way, in a series of sectional roads, which the Madison thought would create a leas 
dangerous rivalry by their lack of consolidated organiiation. It was finished 10 
Lawrenceburgh, 90 miles, in 1863, and the following spring, the Ohio and Misai^ 
aippi road having been finished, an accommodation nul was laid upon ita track fbr 
our road, then changed to the ^ Indianapolis and Cincinnati ^' from the " Lawrence 
burgh and Upper Mississippi," and a continuous line made to Cincinnati. In 18S5| 
tbe abandoned White Water Canal having been boffight, a track was laid in the bed 
of that ibr the road. A branch road waa built thnf gh the White Water Yalkiy 
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■ome ten yetn wgo, and aaoClwr from Fftlrlaad to MutiasTllliL In 1866 H «m 
confolidated with the Laikyette road, and in 1868 obtained the oonfaM, bj lewe^ of 
the Vinoennei road. Thii last arrangement haa ainee been broken op. The ahopa 
of the road were first built here, bamed in 1855^ and lobuilti and then 
O i a c i nn a ti . For some time past the company haa been graatlj sb] 
aihira haTo been placed in the hands of a receiv e r, and qnUe neentljr aa 
has been made to force it into bankruptcy. George H. Donn was the fixat 
dent, but H. C. Lord is best known in connection with thai posHioD. Ift 
through five counties, and is 115 miles long. yalmd>le qoarrka of bandifl^ 
largely used in IndianapoUs, as well as a yery prodoeUTO agrieoltnrml comitry lit 
oo this line. 

LAFATSTTB BOiJ). 

The Indianapolis and Lafayette road was begun in 1849 under tlw FraaideBCj 
Of Albert 8. White, and finished in the winter of 1852. It is 65 mika Iob^ eoat 
(1,000,000, and passes through four counties of great agriealtnral wealth, Bod was 
for a long time immensely Taluable as the oonneeting link between the aiwitWii a 
roads and Chicago. In 1866 it was consolidated with the Cincinnati road, to Bsakt 
a connection for Cincinnati with Chieago, and the consolidation in aHempHBg Ibd 
much broke down. Its f^ght depot was built in 1853, in the north-west ooner of 
the city, near the canal, burned in 1864, rebuilt in 1865^ and haa been meaaarahly 
abandoned since 1866, the consolidation haying little use for it Besidea Xr. WhUi^ 
W. F. Beynolds, of Lafayette, was President of the separate road ftr several yeain. 

CXaTSAL BOAB. 

The Indiana Central road was organiied in 1851 and contracts made in the fidi 
of that year. It was completed to the State line, 72 milet, in December, 1853, at 
a cost of $1,223,000. It was consolidated with the Ohio end of the line in 1863^ 
and called the Indianapolis and Columbus road. In 1867 the road waa eon- 
solidated with the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and St. Louis line. It does a 
large business as a through line, and a good deal in the local way, travening four 
of the best, and best cultivated, counties of the State. Samuel Hannah was the 
first President, succeeded by John 8. Newman, the moat efficient contributor to its 
construction. 

PERU ROAD. 

The Peru and Indianapolis road was chartered in 1846, and a company organ- 
ised the year following. Work was begun in 1849 and the road completed with a 
flat bar to NoblesTille, 31 miles, in the spring of 1851. It waa finiahed to Peru in 
1854, 73 miles, at a cost of $700,000. In a few months after its completion it was 
consolidated with the Madison road, but it was found to be a rather premature en- 
terprise, as it had no through connection to the north, and the local trade was inad- 
equate to make a paying route. It was disposed of for the benefit of the bondhold- 
ers in 1857, and has since been worked for them, and haying gained through con- 
nections is proving a good line. The flat rail was replaced with the T within a year 
after its completion to Peru. It traverses four counties which are now faat im- 
proving, but a portion lying in the old Miami Reserve was long in being brought 
up to the average level of other counties. It has had a number of Preeidenta, of 
whom Wm. J. Holman was the flrst. Dr. £. W. H. ElliSi John D. Defrees, Jolin 
Burke and David Macy have also been Presidents. 



maUBAPOUB «n mat PUBV BOUBB. 

FRANK A. BOTD, Producer mud Haaotbetaren' Agent, 

Axl« OretM, iMdt, Klnenl TalaU A Tandskes, 
C2 SODl!H KERIDIAN STREET, - IHIlIAirAPOUB, mSXAJTA. 




IflMt Ikr Oald*! PitMt MHiwntei 00 Ou. 



WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 



No. 24 East Waahington Street, 



WBOLUALB AMD BBTAI. SIALIKS IK 



Honrili Elgin, ilnlteil States, Valtliaiii, Spilngfleld mil Imnlcan Watclies, 

^XM.B Til 1 d Tl I M 1 1 W^k'.li'O.l'-J'JVr 

IIUinoDds, Jewelrj, SaXLi SOtm- uhI Plated Wure, T«U« Cotlwr, SpM* 
iMlM md Clocks. 



T* u* iMtttioc 4allji dlnet from K uDh 



ftD^lDporton, IHW nods of thfl lai 



: *r%«rcjKK«. 
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rtTMCnoV BOAB. 

The Indiaoapolis and dneiniimti Janction ro«d was began in iiriaions from 
Hamilton, Ohio, to thia citj, in 1850. A good deal of work waa done, irhen the two 
compaoies concerned, the Ohio and Indianapolis, and the Janction, nnlled in 185S 
and procecuted the enterpriae with ample means and excellent proepecU till thcj 
were overtaken by the embarrassments of 1855 and compelled to atop, till abont fir9 
jears ago. Work was then reaamed and the road brought to this point in 1868. 
The city voted it a subsidy of $45,000, on condition that ita shops were placed ben^ 
a'oondition that has not been complied with, though within a^fsw months past thsis 
is a reasonable prospect of its being done. It is 124 miles long, traverses five eonn- 
ties in this StatC; all among the richest in agrienltoral proper^ and ptoape cts , II 
has recently passed onder the control of the Oincinnati, Hamilton A Dayton Bul- 
way. Its sacoessive Presidents have been : Oaleb B. Smith, John Wooda^ Samaei 
W. Parker, Jonathan M. Bidenoar, and L. Worthington. 

nvcsnrxB boad. 

The Indianapolis and Vincennee road, opening a connection with the naTigable 
end of the Wabash, was one of the earliest projected roads of the second era of 
railroad enterprise in the State. It was propdsed in 1836, and again in 1850 or '51, 
and advanced to the point of the organizaUon of a company, with John H. Brad- 
ley as President, in 1853. It never went farther, however. In 1865 a new effort 
was made by an Eastern Company, organised onder General Ambroee E. Bum- 
side. Indianapolis voted it a sobscription of $60,000, oh condition ita aliopa were 
located here. No shops have yet been established anywhere of any oonaiderable 
consequence, so that the condition can hardly be deemed violated. It was finished 
to this city in 1868, and almost immediately on its completion was leased to the 
Cincinnati road. That lease was not allowed to stand long, howcTer, and the road 
is DOW running on its own account, though controlled by the Pennsylvania 
Central, and is doing welL It passes through five counties^ the npper 
tion being wholly agricultural, the lower fully stored with mineral wealth of h 
mense value, including the best qoalities of coal, stone of many varistiea, and " cold 
short" iron in abundance of good quality to mix with the "hot short*' grade of 
Iron Mountain and Lake Superior. 

CBAWfORDSYILLK BOAD. 

The Indianapolis, Bloomington snd Western (Crawfordsville) waa orgnnised 
some ^ears ago, but after survey was checked by pecuniary embarrassmenta, so that 
the last of the work has been done upon it within the past four years or leaa. Its 
most active advocate and manager has been Mr. Sam'l C. Willson, of Crawfurdaville. 
It runs through five counties of abundant agricultural resources, those to the West 
lying in the great coal field, and sore to develope, sooner or later, a vast amount of 
mineral wealth. It connects at Danville, III., with extended Western lines, and 
forms a valuable link in one of the Oreat Western chains. When first completed 
it entered the city over the Terre Haute and Indianapolis track, for a while, bat it 
has since made a shorter connection with the Indianapolis and St. Louis, and es« 
^ablished its car houses and shops on the west side of tho river. 



IS.A.^0 r>-A.^7TS <Sc CO., 



WHOLSSALB and BSVAIL DSALSBt IK 
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No. 12 East Waskmgton Street, 













!N'o. 14 East iKVasliiiigton S4treet, 



KTerythtog a«w tad dlnet from th* KtnofMtimn (nd Importen. 



ABBEIdAS ASD VOBBIGS WAHiBBB, 



Diamonds^ Fine Jewelry, and Sflrerware. 



8peci*l •ttention girvo to watch repairing. All goods told are engrared firae of charge by an ex 

perienced engraTar. 



No. U East Washington Slareet, Indlaiuipolis, Ind. 
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ST. LOUIS BOAD. 

The IndutDftpoliB and St Louis rotd, completed withiB a ywr, is ths mart rq^ 
idly conBtructed line thst enters the city. It wss meant to be s eooBection west- 
ward for some strong eastern lines, and they pat their money, expeiieBeo and co- 
ergy upon it with saeh success that it really came upon the town with a shock of 
suddenness. It traTcrses the same counties as the Terre Hante road, and will be 
the most formidable rival of that in the coal trade, for which it offers abondasft 
fiicilities. It was frequently remarked daring its progresi that it was the bcrt 
built new road erer seen in the West. It connects st Terre Haote with the eU 
Terre Haute and Alton line, and thus makes a single urate to St Louis. Its bait 
ness, especially of through freight, is already enormoos, although its eosl trmnspoi^ 
tation has hardly begun yet 

These twelre lines are completed. Besides these the Indiana and niiDols Obs> 
tral, which also penetrates the coal field, has, after many years of sospensioB sad 
difficulty, been put in progress to completion, and it may be confidoBtlj ezpectsd 
to add its contribution to the city*s business in a year or two. It will hare thnm^ 
connections westward, and undoubtedly do a large business. Ail these .wertcn 
lines, except the Lafisyette, run through the ooal fields, and msks it sore that bo 
monopoly or dangerous ascendancy of one line can erer oocor in rappljiBg the city 
with fuel. 

There have been several other lines projected, but as they hare all died, te a 
time at least, it is not deemed necessary or advisable to exiSBd tliis work bj notiesi 
of them. 

THB USIOH 9EP0T. 

The importance of a Union depot and track became apparent as soon as it b^ 
came settled that there was to be more than one or two roads entering the dtj. 
Oliver H. Smith, Chauncey Bose, General Morris and £. J. Peck were the acttrs 
promoters of the enterprise. In August, 1849, the Union Company, eomposed at 
first of the Madison, Bellefontaine and Terre Haute Companies, was organised, 
and the Union track laid the year following. Subsequently other companies wave 
admitted, and now it is composed of some half dosen or more of the differeat rail- 
road maDEgements of the city. It owns all the railway tracks in the city as inde-- 
pendently as each company owns its own out of the city. It also owns the Union 
Depot. This large structure, 420 feet long by 200 wide, was planned by Oencnd 
Morris and completed in 1853. It was at first but 120 feet wide, but in 1866 was 
enlarged, an eating house placed in it, and the offices transferred to the south side. 
In 1871 a fire occurred in it which seriously damaged the Eating House. It now 
accommodates over eighty trains a day, but the crowd at times is so great that the ae- 
oomniodation is very indifferent, as vast and empty as the place looks at other timci. 
A larger depot is needed, and the company understand this quite as well as others, 
but the difficulty is to determine how to get a larger one. Shall it be by enlarging 
the present one, or getting ground fdrther west for a new one? The former will 
be hard, the latter will be removing public accommodations possibly so far to make 
them so convenience. But sooner or later there must be more depot room, come 
by it how the company may. Mr. Dillard Ricketts, of the Jeffersouville road, is 
the present President of the Union Company. Mr. E. J. Peck, of the Teire 
Haute road was President for a long time. Mr. Wm. N. Jackson has been Seeit- 
tary all the time. 



X. O. ATKIHB. 



H. KNIPFBITBgBa. 




M anOF'a.CTory and OFFICB 



ai*,9ia,»4,ui «• Smrth nilMUl StrMl, 

Oo* Sqokn BoBlli tna Union Dvpot, 
ALSO, BBAMOB HOUSl AT 

N<f. II 5iw/4 Gtao/ 5/!ro«; C/flCAGO, ILL. 
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E0LL9WATB IVDIANAPOLO. 



INDIANAPOLIS CINCINNATI AND LAFATBTTE BAILWAT—TOKNAGS 

STATEMENT FOB 1870. 



WMMlQWn, 


Total Tonnage of 1 Forvarded fk^Mn 


BacHved at In- 


Whole Line. 


lBdiaBapolis,1870. 








Bqsheto of Corn^.^ ^.^.^ ,^^..^.^,... 


737,090 


111,684 


63,564 


Bashels of VfhMLt...^...^..^^.^^.^^^..^.. 


1,124.095 


146, tfS 


B9.879 


BatheU of OaU ~. «.^. ^.^^^... 


197,186 


72,519 


13,600 


BuheUof Bye and BiUj..,.^.^..^^.^ — 


202,963 


17,756 


18,009 


ToBt of IroB— ....^ ^^^«^..« ■.■«.... M 


14,338 


2,968 


7,4i7 


Cari of Coal...«.».~..,.^^^....» „^^.. 


3,211 


267 


497 


Can of Lamber ^^...... ^. ^... 


4,901 


489 


2,090 




2,296 


104 


1,088 


Cars of ShlDglM......^^^.. ^, .. 


226 


4 


88 


Oan of Hoop Polf ...^.^... ^ 


90 


8 


46 


Cars of 8toD« and Lime .^.».....«^.......^. 


8,723 


22 


1,873 




418 


99 


17T 


Oars of Csttle snd 8hf«D 


1,328 
3,195 


499 


179 


Barrels of Flonr..^.^^....^..^.^.....*^......^. 


946 




292,298 


98,764 


42,927 


Barrels of Whisky ^.^.^....^.^......m^...^...^. 


61,367 


6,182 


12,347 




74,326 


1,718 


M,187 


Barrels of Pork and Lard.^^... iM............. 


9,887 


949 


7»i 


Tierces of Pork and Lard.^.^..^...^........*.. 


9JB42 


8,164 


181 


Barrels of Tallow and Grease. ^ »»...,..... 


6,410 


2,258 


•8 


Tieroee of Tallow and Greaae.... ^ 


1,368 


824 


1 


Pounds of Frfight^^ -....^ 


923,763,050 


134.994.653 


90.901,092 



CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, AND INDIANAPOLIS RAIL- 
WAY— TONNAGE STATEMENT FOB 18T0. 



raziOBTt. 


Total Tonnage 
1870. 


Forwarded fVoB 
Indianapalis,187Q. 


BacdTed at I»- 
diaaapoUa, MSiL 


Ponnds of Batter ^..m m*....~~ - 

JronDCi0 Of ODeese* ••......•.•«••...•.....«....•..•«.....• 

Ponods of Wool M.... ................. 


1,933,140 

13,097,e78 

4,619,682 

253,737,510 

114,061,672 

lU,0«y.,822 

1 801,666 

47,928.W8 

46,381,811 

21,066,094 

324,686 

166,029 

l,^'i8.751 

2,709.«)1 

743.002 

741,776,801 

831,644 


4,875 

18.291 

1.061.026 

61,679.156 

121,300 

19.606 

86.552,417 

85.013.992 

6,129.184 

59.950 

60,532 

200.3M 

1,329,862 

550.380 

6S.639.346 


1,809,008 

4,46^,197 

SS,433 

17.743,790 

2,029,726 

l«647,a08 

1,700 

807,504 

' • tl,«Ol 

5,100 

378 


Pounds of Fore«t Products....^. ...... ~.......... 

Ponndfl of Building St'>ne ~.. 

Ponndu of Gnud-dton** 


Pounds of Pre«»^J FIoff§ ....... ..~..~ 


Poundii of Tobfccco m... M........M..... 

Pounds of Cotton 

Pounds of Pork. Hams, and Lard 


Namber of Hogs and Sheep....... » 

Kumber of Uorsci and Cattle m ....... ....... 


Bushels of Wbeat ..«.. 

Bushels of Corn. Oats, and Seed 


047,264 
36,637 


Barrel 11 of FKfur .^. 


4,785 


Pounds of Merchandise 


1»,076,73S 


Number of tons of Freight Carried 



ESTABLISHED IN 1848. 



WHOLESALE GEOCEE, 

AIVD «ENERAI< MAI^T AOKHT, 

62 ft M DELAWARE 8TBEET. 
Ol, 03. »S. or Ae OO. UA.ST M.A.Tl\rLtANl> SXBXCEJX, 

IJfDIAJfAPOLIS, IJfD. 

i. W. MUBPHT. W. J. BOLLIDAT. W. W. JOBM80N. I.. M. riTZBDOa 

MURPHY, JOHNSTON & CO., 

'Wholesale Dealers in 

Nos. 51 & 53 S. E. Cor. MERIDIAN AND MARYLAND STS.. 

xHr]>iASArox.xs, mo. 

THE 




iiisiiipQlB 



Daily and Weekly. 




THS DAIIiY JOURNAIi la a flnt-cliiu newapaper, conUinlnK the Latest Newa from* 
•very qaartcr, the Latest nnd ruUest Telegraphic Newe, % Daily Compend of State News, tail asd 
secarate Commftrcial and Market Reports, Special Live Stock Beports from Plttsbarf, ClncioBstii 
and Chicago dully, fresh and complete City News, and a fine selection of General Uiscellany. 

THE WEEKIiY JOUBNAIi is earefally prepared with the special Tiew to making It' 
acerptable in the Farm, the Shop, the Offloe, and tlie Family. It giTes the moat reliable lnforma> 
tioB In Commerce, Mannfactnres, Agricnltnre, Finance and General Foreign and Domeatlc Toplca. 

' TERMS OF THE DAILY. 

Single oopies per week, delivered by carrier, 26 oents. 

6.00 



8.00* 
1.00* 



By mail, payab e in advance, per year, 
•• '» •• 6 months, 

•• " " 1 month. 

In all eitloa or towna where we hare twenty-five or more aobscrlbera, THE JOURNAL la dellT-- 
trad by carriera promptly on arriral of early morning traina. 

WEEKLY STATE JOURNAL. 

Sinffle oopies, $2.00 

Olnbs of five and nnder twenty-five, .... 1.75 each 
'* of twenty-five and over, 1.60 ** 

The abova pricea are InTarlabla. Remit at onr risk in Drafts, or PoatoOlta llosay Ordara, and' 
whara aaither of ihaaa can ba proesrad, aand tha money In a Raglitarad LatCar. 
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HOLLOW ATB INDIABAP0LI8. 



ABSTRACT OF TONNAGE OVER INDIANA DIVISION OF ST. L, V, T. 

H., k I. R. R DURING THE YEAR 1870. 



pooods. 



••• «»• •••••• ••• ■••••• « 



Ponodt M«Trhandite 

Ba«h«*lB Corn » 

BoabfiB Wheat......... 

Bathvls OatB 

BarrflH B-ff, Pork, aod 

BarreU Floor. ^. ..... 

BarroU Cemrnt. 

BtirrclH Oil 

BurrelH Suit 

Barr«U Whii^ky ^ 

HoirtliendB Tobacco 

Bale* OultAn 

Bale* lli>mp ~ 

KamlH-r oru^ and Cattle 

KuiuIht Mnleii 

N umber Sbeep 

19amb<>r llogt 

Cara.StaTi'B 

Ca'B Lumber 

Cam ShinglfB and Lath 

Cars C«Kip4*ra<e 

Cars Hachint>ry 

Cars Stone 

Cars Lime 

Cars I'ig Iron 

Cai-s Brick and Claj 

Can Iriin Or«' 

CarsCoal 

Cam C«.k#- 

Cam Oiinirra 

Cars :*c rap nnd CastiDgf... 

Cart Mfai, Bran, Ac 

Cars Stone Ware 

■Cars Ir." , 

Carii Lng<s 

Cars R R. MatcriHU 

Gro9K T'-ot R. R. Iron 

Kanib^'r Rnx Cam ^.... 

Korol»> r PaMen^er Can 

KamlK>r KUt Cars 

MambiT Coal Card 

NumliiT Slock Cars 

'.MambiT Engines 



•«•• ■••••• •••■••••••■•••• ■«• •••••• ■■•«••••••«•• 



Lard. 



•»•••••«« •••••■ 



I •••••• •••■■• 



342,598 

58 ,181 

34,£I3 

910,800 

7.0tiO 

23,(:U 

19,£i5 

4,MU 

2S,»48 

49.92U 

2,549 

46,706 

2,016 

86,200 

70,1170 

752 

2,105 

145 

116 

MO 

1,781 

2"0 

1,774 

MO 

2,22i'> 

19,4ai 

281 

171 

190 

9 

5 

323 

27»> 

44G 

31.1«W 

33R 

62 

118 

44 

8 

34 



22T,709,4rcS 

&4,228,»4 

i£l,5A4.1£* 

18..'.»7,72: 

II, 297, .534 

68.lfO.oeP 

2,117>rt 

8.508^0 

5,770,5<S» 

l,7«3.nisi 

aT,4l&,68» 

35,771,3^7 

900.* S*i 

48,1l6,iM* 

l,9(W,0i> 

5.792.fs« 

2e,3M.O<» 

1A.040,«"« 

S,«46.»» 

2.138.10* 

I0.440,m< 

:i5.6»i,iO> 

4,OJii,CS*» 

35,48n.nist 

4»..'an...«. 

5.oa>.oih' 

3,43i,0lP> 
2.58n,f«fk 
3,a)O,0»> 
180,niPi 
100,00* 
fi.400.0r»( 

92.I9^4»•» 

,S.3>ii»,il"' 
1.63«\0'* 
1,41 6.01 ■• 
528.<.i«> 
96.0V 
l,36ft.<>i«' 



Total 



1 1.2»4.«4,*».' 



V. BUT80B. 9. D1GK80R tBSD P. BUSH. 



CmpUmi. ^Ut Iron W0p1cs< 



1^ » 



BUSTCH, DIOESON & CO., 



Minyfactirtrt tf itt kinds of 



MaF,j MmmM mmi. Mb&w Ifbm 



FOOT OF KENTUCKY AVENUE, 



Offlee and Warekonse, 96 & 9S Meridian Street, Cor. Georgia. 




DAILY AND WEEKLY, 

Hm the larsMt clrcaUtioa, and !• the moat reliable niid iuflaeBtUl pAper In the Stuto. 

SUBSGBIBt FOB IT. 

THE JOB ROOM 

Of the SENTINCL la welt atocked with material for 

Book, Job, Mercantile and Colored Printing. 

PARTICOI.AR ATTBNttON PAID TO ORDBRS. 

THE BINDEBY DEFABTMENT 

If complete In MAOHINBBT AND MATIBtAL and the beat workmen only are employed. 

THE STEBEOTYFE FOUNDBY 

'CoBBWtod wltk thto BiUblUhatnt ii th* SICOND LABOIST IN TBI WBST. 
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CHARTSBED. OAPITAXi STOCK $11M>,000 ^d 



ITational Surgical Institute, 



FOB THE TBEATXEVT OF 



ALL CASES OF SURGERY, 



])e£Brmiti68, Chronic Disaases, Etc. 



OHE sqUABE HOBTH OF THE UHION HErOT, IXDIANAPOUS, INQ. 



Tbb VATiomAt, SuEAiCAL InMiTDTB k loe«t«d en (he coraer of llliaeie and Ceorgfa itraaU, 
■«nd is one of the largest aod most inpoaing haildings in the cilj. There In no iDstitntion, of Itt 
kind. In America, so exteaelTe iu Its eeTeral appointmentt, and eo great a reputation hae It gained 
vthronghant the continent, that j>atiente fkt>m all parte of the United States can always he seen 
'there aTalllng themseUee of its beOMflts. All defomities of the Face, Spine and Li&bs; diteaeen 
•of the Eye and Ear, Paralysis and Chronic Iliseaees, are among the most prominent of the special* 
4le8 here treated, and to any one effected with any of these afflictions, greater relief Is uffi*red here 
than anywhere else. Mere than fonr thousand cases made applicatloa for treatment during the 
Aast year, and the great good which has been accomplished within that time, is beyond <*stlmate. 
Its facilities for the treatment of all defurmities and tfnrgical and Chronic diseases snrpaM any- 
4hlng ever before attempted in this eonntry 

All kinds of Apparatns and 8nrgical appliances are ftirulshed to arder, to snit eTery known 
deformity, a«id, nulike other Surgical Institutions, the Surgeons attend penonnlly to their maan- 
^acare and adjustment to the deformity. 

The Medical and Surgical Staff iicomponed of Surgeon* and iPhyslclans, the moet eminent ill 
rtheir profession, and sklllftil in their chosen specialtien. 

Many new and strange inTantions have been made available throngh the superior geniui of Dr. 
Allen, and to him mnst be ascribed the highest honors for the great and valuable assistance he haa 
/rendered in this respect to the Science of Surgery, J>y means of which thousands of crlpplea berulo- 
fore deemed incurable have been fully restored. 

Hundreds of cases of Paralysis owe their restoration to the treatment aa administered at thii 
sSarglcal Institute, and any one thus afflicted, should make ao delay, but haste to be made par- 
takers of the greatest relief ever offered for the cure ol^his terrible affliction. One large depart- 
«Mnt .is devoted aKcloaively lo the treatment of this class of CNses. In it is found the Sweediah 
Movement cure, perlect and complete In every particular, which with its machines for proiluctnf 
4irtiflcial motion in limbs and Joints — and for the use of vacuum or compressed air, .with the aid of 
oteam generators, all of .which are absolute and indispenaatle In the treatment of these cases— will, 
^poo examination, convince the moat ski^ptlcal aod inoredulous, of the merits of thia treatment In 
;prefBrence to. any other. 

The proprietors have spared neither paiaa nor OKpenee in fltCing the several apartments for the 
reception of their patienta, and the moat faatidious lady or geaileman, if aMIcted, will find evei^ 
4iecesiiary attention and want spc«dily and pron^ptly satiated. 

The institution la provided with spacious and elegant l»athing apartments, with superior flacuU 
.'tlea for adminlitering the various baths, inclndinc the Turkish, Electro Thermal, Medicited and 
.Sulphur baths. The Electro Thermal Bath, is a great remedy for nervous diseases— diseaaea of 
Femalea, General Debility, Sexual Weakness, Ac., Ac. 

The other Batha are especially adapted to the cure of Bheumatlsm, Yenerral Affectloni, 
^rofola, Ac, Ac. 

The Institution la moat eminently anccessfnl In the prosecution of its moat noble calling, and 
BO one afflicted will ever regret a visit there and a treatment at its hands. 

Bend stamp for general or illustrated circular ; also for special treaties on Ginb Feet, Paraljait, 
Spinal Diaeaae, Hip Diaeaae, Pilea and Fistula, Pi ivate Diseases and Diseases of Femalai. 

Addreaa Bacimtarj National Snrg iGal.IaatiUite, Iiullan%polia, Indian*. 
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PRESENT MANUFACTURES. 

To the foregoing review of our early manufacturet, and obserrations on tht 
manufacturing resources and prospects of the citj, we append a neceaaariiy brief 
sketch of the principal manufacturing enterprises of to-day, and a tmbnlAr static 
ment at the close. 

AGRICULTUKAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The derelopment of this manufacturing interest here is not oommensarate 
with the demand, the advantages of situation, and the opportunities for profitably 
engaging in the manufacture of agricultural implements at this point. 

Five manufactories — exclusive uf these where parts only of certain implements 
are made, and exclusive of wagons, classed under the title of carriages, wagoni^ 
etc. — are reported by the censu:*, employing an aggregate of seventy-fiye hands, 
and their products last year aggregated $105,750. Adding to this aggresrate the 
exceptions stated, would probably double it ; with a corresponding incrvnse in the 
namber of hands enlplojed. 

As before stated, the opportunitios for profitable investment in this descriptiao 
of manufactures are inadequately utilized. One considerable move in this direc- 
tion was the establishment in 1865, by a stock company, of the Indianapolis Ayri" 
cultural Works, with J. A. Orosvenor as president. Various changes of stock- 
holders and offieerd have occurred sioce the inception of the enterprise, and the 
establishmeot has been diverted from its original scope of production to the mmnii- 
facture of heavy wagms, carts, draye, and the like. This caused it to be rechrist- 
eoed The Indiana/wlis Wagon WorkSj its present title. 

The establish ment is located directly south of the depot of the Terre Haote 
and Indianapolis railway; is quite cxiensive, and is well supplied with appp^ve«l 
and valuable machinery. The amount of capital stock is $80,000; number of 
hands employed, fifty-three; value of products last year, $78,000. 

There is an unoccupied field here for the manufacture of plows, throsheri, 
reapers, mowers, and of the various other leading agricultural implements g*-Be- 
rally. In respect to these, the area of hgrioijtural it-rritory that should be tributary 
to this market is of gr at extent and opulent in agiicultural capacities; the best of 
materials for their manufacture are cheap and abundant, and the facilities for ship- 
ment unrivalled. These advantages can hardly be much longer neglected. The 
reported sales of agricultural implements by dealers in this city, during the past 
year, agi^regate $7or>,087. The total value of agricultural implements manfactured 
here during the same period, was but $105,750. Thc!>e figures illustrate how great 
is the field here for engaging in this agricultural interest, and how it is almost to- 
tally unoccupied. 

BAKERIES. 

The censns shows fifteen establifrhments of this description, eovering the whole 
range of products coming nnder this head. They employ sixty-seyen handSf 
and their aggregate production last year is valued at $349,386. Of these, the 
largest establishments are those of Parrott, Nicknm & Co , and the Aerated Bread 
Company. The former has a very extensive wholesale trade, chiefly in crackers. 
The latter manufactures all the different descriptions of bakers' products, using the 
well known and approved process of *' raising'' the dough by charging it with 
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bonic acid gas. The figures above given show this branch of indofltry to be wdl 

represented here, and prcsperous. 

BOOTS AND 8H0n. 

The census reports orer fifty manufacturen of boots and shoes, employing an 
aggregate of one hundred and thirteen workmen, and their products Last year ag- 
gregating $137 672. This manufacturing interest is yet in a primttiye state of de- 
velopment, bein^ confined to custom work, or individual orders, and to the mann- 
facture in a small way, by some retail houses, of boots and shoes for their own 
trade. What is yet wanting to give this branch of industry its proper importance, 
and what could evidently be very profitably conducted here, is the manufacture of 
boots and shoes, on a large scale, for tbe wholesale trade, as in the East. 

BREWERS. 

The business of manufacturing malt liquors is extensively engaged in here. 
The principal breweries are those of G. F. Schmidt, J. P. Meikel, P. Lieber & Go^ 
Casper Maus, Sponsel & Bals, Harting & Bro. and Frank Wright. Of these, that 
of Mr Wright is devoted to the manufacture of ale exclusively. Tbe aggregate 
capital employed is reported at $276,500; number of bands, fiAy-six; value of an- 
nual products, $286,670. Tbe products of our breweries are in excellent repute 
with the trade. 

BUILDERS. 

The census report shows thirty-four firms engaged in the business of carpen- 
tering and building. Aggregate capital employed, $134,800; agi^regate number 
of bauds, two hundred and twenty-nine; aggregate vhIoc of prod.icts last year, 
$391,075. This is exclusive of the products of the planing mills, elsewhere reported, 
and of building improvements not included in the returns of these builders. 

BROOMS. 

The manufacture of brooms at this point is engaged in by ten firms, employ- 
ing twenty-ooe hands, and producing last year miinufdctured products to the 
amount of $23,932. 

CARRIAGES, ETC. 

This manufacturing interest is represented by a number of manufactories; 
the largest and best known of which are the Shaw & Lippincott Manufacturing 
Company, S. W. Drew, and George Lowe& Company. The range of pruduction is 
very comprehensiTe, and the facilities for making superior work, at the lowest cost, 
are unsurpassed. Every kind of spring vehicle can be obtained here, from the 
simplest spring wagon to the most costly carriage, rockaway, landau, or what not 
style of vehicular architecture. Specimens may be seen at any time that bear 
comparison with the work of any similar manufactory in the United States. For 
reasons already stated, this point affords extraordinary advantages for profitably 
engaging in this species of manufactures: easy and cheap access to the best lum- 
ber, and un'>qualed facilities for shipment of the manufactired products. 

Including the several grades of vehicles not elsewhere classed under the head 
of agricultural implements, and tbe extens ve establishment known as tbe Wood- 
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htm Strvin Wheel CkmpMmjf^ this iattrwt repretenU a CftpiUl of ^MSgOOO*; giTM 
employment to four handred and flfty-one handi, and yielded laei year prodacu ta 
the ralue ef aboat $4&0,«0()l 

CWmWiT SftAIV HPM. 

The Indiana Cement Pipe Company was organized in the fall af 18€f, vith 
« capital of $15,000 — commenced operations in the spring of 1870, and employed 
through thb year from eight to tweWe men. The sales for 1870 aaoanfced to abott 
^10,000. 

The efieera fer 1871 are: T. B. McCarty, President; J. W. Dodd, Seeietmfj 
sind Treasurer; Henry Willis, Saperintendeat. 

The company maaufaeture cement pipe from three to thirty inelMt dimmetei; 
for house drains, sewers, land drains, cul Torts under streeta, railroads and graval 
roads. They also maaafaeture wrought iron water pipe, lined with and laid in 
cement, which preserves the iran and insures the coasumer p«re water. This pipe 
can be made te staad aay pressure, is cheaper thaa cast iron pipe, an4 is rapidlf 
|;rowing in faver wherever it is used. 

The company own the exclasive right to nse a pateated process forcarboB- 
izinir or hardemog manirfsctnree of cemf at, lime and sand, and are now making a 
bandsome, durable aad cheap stone for building and paving. By tha «se of this 
process, cement pipe can be so hardened as to stand a great degree ef heal, making 
St available fer chimneys, flues for green hauses, air pipes for furnaces, etc. 

corrair MANCFAcnTsn. 

This interest is represcated by hut one establishment, the Fndianmpdlis Cbtloa 
Manu/actitrf, devoted to the manufiicture ef cotton warp. This enterprise was 
«tarted in Octeber, 186S, by a rtock company conposcd of C. E. Gei^endorfTft Co^ 
John Thomas, Henry Sehnull, W. W^ Leathers, T. B. McCarty, aad R. B. Duncan. 
The erection of the huildiag — located on the canal, just inside the city limits — 
was completed in the winter of 18€7. Upa'ards of $100,000 have been expended 
in machinery. The establishment has aboat ferty-one thousand spindles and forty 
cards. It gives employment to fifty -six bands, and the value of its prodads last 
year was f 300.000. 

The warp manufactured here tnds a ready market oa account of its qnality and 
the favorable prices at which it can be made. The only changes in the original 
•ownership, we believe, have been the transfer of the interest of C. £ Geisendorffft 
Co. to Gi^neral Nathan Kimball, and the adraissioo af several new stockbalders by 
reason of an increase of the capital of the association. 

The capital stock of the company, origioally $160,000, has been increased ta 
^200,000. The offcers of the company are: President, John Thomas; Secretary, 
l^illiam Wilson ; Treasurer, Wm. Roe. 

This enterprise, whese success was doubted by many at its inception, has 
|)roven a remunerative investment, aad its prosperity invites further investments 
in cotton manufactures at this point. 

CLOTH I NO. 

The manufacture of clothing in this city, like that of boots and shoes, is chiefly 
cenflned lo what is called ** custom worl^" there being no extensive maaafactorj 
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of clothing for the wholesale trade. The censui reports twenty-ieTen establish- 
mentSf whose products last year aggregated $460,940. These employ, in the aggre- 
gate, two hundred and fifty -six workmen. Among these are seTeral merchant 
tailoring estahlishments of the first clans, with respect to the qualities and styles of 
their work. The manufacture of clothing, in a large way, for the general trade, 
could doubtless be profitably carried on here. 

coirrEcrioKBBT. 

This interest has attained, within a few years, a very Fespectable magnitude 
eompariag favorably with other manufnctories in proportion to the relative con- 
sumption. The census shows twoWe manufacturers of confectionery, employing 
thirty-four hand.4, and producing candies to the value of $13.1.192 last year. The 
leading establishments aro those of Daggett & Co., and Dukemineer ft Co. The 
candies manufactured here are of high repute among the trade, becaose uf their 
freedom from unwholesome adulteration. 

COOFBR& 

By reason of an abundant and cheap supply of the best lumber in the coun- 
try, of extraordinary facilities for shipping the manufactured products, as well as 
of the extenMve local demand, the manufacture of coopers* products here is an 
extensive and prosperous business. The census returns fourteen establiehments of 
this de»criptiiin, employing one hundred and ninety-eight haads. The aggregate 
value of their products last year to was $310,160. 

COFFEB AND SPICE MILLS. 

There are two large, substantial, and prO'Sperous establishments in this city en- 
gaged in the busine83 of grinding coffee and spices, aod putting them up in thai 
form for the wholesale trade, namely: H. U. Lee and Maguire k Gillespie. 

Mr Lee's establishment is located at the intersection of Meridian street and 
HadisoD avenue, and is complete in all respects. It was opened in June 1ST I. 
The c<.*lebrity previously hi*ld by its proprietor as a dealer in teas and coffees in this 
city, the completeness of the establishment, and the reliable quality of the goods, 
secured for the new venture an inimcdi tte recognition and an extensive patronage : 
and alrendy, in the fir«t few niontbs, it has attained a fixed prosperity and high 
standing among the manufacturing enterprises of the city. 

The coffee and spice mills of M«guire & Gillespie, No 31 East Maryland 
street, were established in 1862 by A. Stephens & Son, who retired in 1864. Their 
successors were Messrs. Judson & Dodd, who were succeeded, in 1869, by the 
present firm of Maguire and Gillespie. 

The amount of capital invested is $25,000; ten hands are employed; and the 
yaloe of products last year was about $70,000. In the rear of the store room is 
located the mill, operated by steam, in which aH the coffee is roasted and ground, 
and in which the spices are ground. 

FERTILIZING PRODUCTS. 

An establishment of considerable magnitude, entitled the "Indianapolis Hair 
and Bristle Works,*' located on the corner of West and Wisconsin streets, was 
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begun in 1864 by Lewis F. Lannaj. It occupies about tbree acres of ground, and 
employs from thirty-six to forty-two hands. 

Since 1868, its prt)duciions have been ground bone and other fertilixerr 
Prior to that time the wtablisbment was also engaged in dressing brisiles and pre- 
paring hair for uphoUterers' purposes. As now conducted, there is no other similar 
manufactory west of the Allegheny mountHins. The capacity of the concern if 
about three hundred tans of fertilizing products per annum. 

TLOUH. 

The first flooring mill in this city was built by John Carlisle, in 1840. Like 
most other branches of trade and manufactures, the manotacture of flour ha^ grown 
in proportion to the growth of the city in popalatioq and commercial and man*- 
facturing importance Indeed, the growth of this particular interest has been 
relatively greater than the growth of other interestj^. and for obvious reason*. 

Favorably situated in a highly productive agricultural region, with railways 
radiating in every directi«)n, facilitating the importation of grain directly and at 
the lowest cost, and affording ready OQtlet8 to th*) markets for the products of its 
mills, and having abuniiant water power, the manufacture of flour has grown and 
prospered here in obedience to the plainest natural laws 

The value of the products of our city mills, representing a capital of ^71,500, 
daring the past year, was $1,656,300. 

The year 1870 was one of but moderate prosperity to flour mannfacturers ; the 
market being without animation, and trade being depressed throughout most of the 
year. This low state of vitality kept prices uaiformly low, affording scant mar- 
gins, and frequently no margins, for profits. The supply was generally in excen 
Ot'the demand. The European demand was le^s than usual ; and even th«? Franco- 
Prussian war, which was expected to stimulate the market in this country, depressed 
it rather. 

FOUNDRIES, ROLLING MILLS, MACHINE SHOPS, METAL MANUTACTCRES OE5ERALLT. 

For the sake of brevity, the different manufactories in this city comprehended 
in the above caption, are here grouped under one head. Combined, thfse consti- 
tute the most extensive manufacturing interest in the city, representing an aggre- 
gate capital of $1,791,710 empl«>ying an agi^rcgate of 1,427 operatives, and yielding 
products, during the pa.«t year, to the aggregate value of $2,961,665. 

Rolling MiLh. — Th»^re are two large manufactories of this description: ''The 
Indianapolis Kolling Mill," and the ** Capital City Iron Works." 

The former is devoted to the rolling and rerolling of railroad iron; the latter, 
to the manufacture of the various descriptions of mt^rchant iron. 

In respect of the capital and number of operatives employed and of the value 
of pn>duct8, this is the leading manufacturing enterprise in this city. It was 
established ii 1858. by R. A. Douglas. At a later date, the late James Blake was 
associated with Mr. Douglas in the concern. It has gone on increasing in magni- 
tude from year to year, until it is now owned by an incorporated company, and 
has a capital stock of 1^00.000, is capable of rerolling one hundred tons daily, and 
employs an average of three hundred and sixty-five operatives. The value uf its 
products yearly is about $800,000. It has the reputation of producing the beet 
iron rails in the United States — claim^ to be superior to the English rails. 
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Its pTCMot officen are: President John K. Lord ; Seeretary, G. B. Farkman; 
Treasurer, AqaQla Jonei^ Sr. The moat of the capital is owned by reaident stock 
holders. 

The OapUal CS/y /rem Workt are owned by Messrs. Valentine Batach, Jamee 
Dickson, Fred. P. Busch, J. C. Brinkmeyer, and Wm. Sims, and were eetabliahed 
in 1867. 

This enterprise had to encoanter the usual opposition of similar Bastem estab- 
lishments ; which was at first snoceesfiiL For a time they sold their iron in this 
city cheaper than it could be produced here. But this practice was of brief duration ; 
'and presently it came to pass that the home establishment could oifer superior in- 
ducements, in respect of both qualities and prices. It has followed as a natural 
sequence that this rolling mill has obtained all the demand it can supply. Its 
products find a demand in a large area of western territory — are sold in consider- 
able quantities in such large and remote cities as St. Louis, itself situated in an ez- 
tensiye iron and coal region. The superior adyantages of this city for mannfac- 
tnres of this dosoription are manifest : coal peculiarly adapted for the purpoae, 
speedy access to the ore, and extraordinary facilities for the shipment of the manu- 
fMStured iron in eyery direction. 

Of the once mooted question whether such a manufactory could be profitably 
conducted here, in competition with the extensiye and long established manuftc- 
tories of the Bast, the success of this enterprise affords conclusiye proof in the 
affirmative. 

The possible producing capacity of the Works is about twenty tuns daily, or 

paodocts to the Talne of $480,000 per annum. The number of hands now employed 

is about seTcnty, and is soon to be increased to one hundred and forty. Th« capital 

•amployed is about $150,000. The Works have twelve puddling and two smelting 

furnaces. 

Iron Foundries and Maehku Shopt, — Under ibis head is grouped an extensive 
range of products, and several establishments of the first rank. Of these the prin- 
eipal are: The Eagle Machine Works; Sinker A Davis; D. Boot A Co.; Green- 
leaf & Co.; Chandler & Taylor (Phenix Machine Works); Hetherington & Ca; 
Frink & Moore (Union Novelty Works); Mothershead & Co. ; the Dean Brothers. 

The Eagle Machine Works were established here in 1848 by Watson, Voorhees 
A Co., under the name of the Washington Foundry. Two years later the property 
was purchased by Messrs. Hasselman & Vinton. Under this new firm it outgrew 
all resemblance to its primitive condition. By fires in 1854 and 1855, or thereabout, 
the firm lost property worth nearly $100,000, on which there was no insurance. 
These losses were repaired ; the scope and extent of the establishment were rapidly 
enlarged; and in 1865 it passed into the ownership of a joint stock company, Mr. 
Hasselman retaining a one-third interest. It is still owned by a joint stock com- 
pany, and its extent, the range and quality of its productions, its resources and 
prosperity, attest the sagacity and prudence of its management, and the advanta- 
geousness of its location. The principal articles manufactured at the Eagle Ma- 
chine Works are engines, boilers, saw mills and threshing machines, the latter be- 
ing made a specialty. 

The firm of Sinker k Davis have for many years been the proprietors and con- 
ductors of a well known and extensive establishment, occupying the same field of 
production— except as to threshing Machines — as the Eagle Machine Works, and 
like the latter has grown to be an extensive and important establishment, with an 
excellent reputation for the quality of its products. The death of the senior mem- 
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ber of the hovse, E. T. Sinker, Esq., in April last, was followed shortly after by a 
fire; the one producing a change of the firm, and the other operating a temporary 
interruption of husiness. Mr. Alfred T. Sinker has succeeded to his deceased &' 
ther's interest in the establishment, and the destruction hy the fire was promptly 
repaired. 

The Stove Foundry of D. Root & Co. was esUblished in 1850 by Deloss k J. 
K. Boot Through several changes of the firm Mr. Deloss Boot has remained the 
senior and principal propietor. Advantages of location have been utiliied by ca* 
pable management. The establishment has grown from year to year in resources 
and extent, and its capacities are quite up with the times. About eighty different^ 
patterns of stoves for various uses, everything in the way of " hollow ware," and 
cast iron fronts for houses, sufficiently outline the products of this foundry. 

The foundry of Greenleaf & Co. was established in 1865 by Wm. B. Greenleaf • 
It was a small concern at the start, bat has since become a very extensive estab- 
lishment, in May, 1870, the property passed to the ownership of a stock company, 
«nd was styled the Qreenleaf Machine Works, The specialty of this establishment 
is heavy castings. A cylinder manufactured here in 1 868 was e;cteBsively noticed 
at the time in the public prints as being the largest ever cast in the State, and, with 
one or two exceptions, in the West. Line-shafting, rolling-mill and blast-furnaoe 
castings and machinery, railroad tarn-tables, steam engines, &c., are prominent 
classes of the products of this foundry. 

The Pheniz Machine Works were established in 1859 by Messrs. T. E. Ohand- 
ler and G. P. Wiggins. After several changes of firm we find Messrs. Ohandler & 
Taylor the present proprietors. The history of the establishment has been one of 
continuous increase in resources and prosperity. Messrs. Chandler & Taylor are 
manufacturers of engines, saw mills, and the various kinds of smaller machinery. 

The foundry of Hetherington k Co. was established in 1864 by Mr. B. F. Heth- 
erington. It was a small affair at first, but has grown to be a large establishment 
now. This establishment makes a great variety of the smaller grades of castings 
and machines. ^ 

The Union Novelty Works were established in 1862 by Dr. S. 0. Frink, E. 0. 
Frink and H. A. Moore. An establishment of no great magnitude at first, it flour- 
ished so well that by 1868 it had grown to the dignity of a joint stock company, 
with Dr. Frink as President, Mr. H. A. Moore as Superintendent, a large capitiU 
stock, and an extensive business. It was now named the Union Novelty WotHm^ 
The leading articles manufactured by the company are bed irons, sad irons, Frink's 
safety hinge, the Novelty gate latch, gate hinges and Frink & Moore's patent street 
box for gas and water. In addition to these articles they have some fifty others on 
their list for which there is a growing demand, and the company are enlarging 
their works and manufacturing facilities as rapidly as means will admit. 

The foundry of Mothershead & Co., established in 1864, is an extensive insti- 
tution, devoted principally to the manufacture of stoves and hollow-ware. 

The latest addition to the list of foundries and machine shops, located in this 
city, is the extensive mann&ctory of the Dean Brothers, located at the junction of 
the Jeffersonville Bailroad and Madison Avenue. It was built during the sammer 
and fall of 1870, and was opened on the Ist of January, 1871. The amount of cap- 
ital invested in this manufactory is $30,000. The average number of hands em- 
ployed is fifty. The range of production embraoes woolen machinery, steam en- 
gines, baling presses, trucks, shafting, machinery castings of every description. 

BoUer 7ards,^The only firm exolosively engaged in the manufiactare of boil- 
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era Ib Dmnoot h Roberts ; but this branch of mamiftctiiriag if extPiwiTrfy cagsged 
in by some of tiie esUblishmenU named under tlie bend of *' Foondriee sad Mn- 
diine Sbopt," parUenlnrlj by the Segle Mmehine Works, nnd byihe tnt of Snker 
ADnTis. 

Inm RaUings, etc — B. F. Hnngh A Co^ whose cstoblishBeni was fbtrnded is 
1850, employ forty workmen in the mmna&ctura of iron nifing;i, all deicripciaas 
of iron work used in the eonstmciion of pubUe and priTate bnildingi, iron froai^ 
and, especially, iron Jails ; in which last respect this house has gained a wide^iread 
repntation and patronage. 

Sam WarkM. — ^Thb interest is represented by the extensire and well known 
esUblishment of E. C. Atkins A Go. and George W. Atkins A On. (late Alfred TL 
Sinker), whoee range of prodaction coTers everything in the line of sawn. Their 
capacities and prosperity ara too well known to require extended sseotioii here. 
The Talue of the products of thete establishmentii for the year ending Jue Isl, 
1870, wss $150,000. 

A^tiM 0o9eman. — Charles A. Conde k Co. are proprietora of an establi^- 
moot devoted exelosiTely to the mannfsctore of steam govemois. 

JUe9. — ^The manafactore of files is represented by the eetsblishmant of Drala 
k Bteinhaner, 258 Soiith Pennsylrania streets 

Oati-Ircn Mail Boxes. — BeAiz k Allen, owners of the patent^ ara ssiniirsi in 
rets of a patent cast-iron mail box, an inTontion for which superiority oTer other 
ainiilar derices is claimed, and for which an extended demand is rqported. 

Brast Foymdria.'-Tho "Ssgle Brass Works" and the "Phenix Brass Foun- 
dry " sre two well known and prosperous estabUshments of extennTe reaoorees and 
eapscities, devoted to the manufacture of plumbers' goods, gas and steam fittiagt, 
bells, and so forth, tbroagbont the nomenclature of brass manufactures. 

Copper. — ^Ths manufacture of the Tsrious descriptions of copper ware, exclo- 
sively, is carried on by William LaUgenskamp, at No. 96 South Delaware street. 
The manafactura of copper prodacts forms also a part of the business of each of 
the under-mentioned tin and copper ware manufacturera. 

Tim and Copper Ware. — The manufacture of tin and copper ware is carried en 
by a large number of establishmeot^, principal among which sre: B. Johnson k 
Co.; D. Boot & Co.; Tutewiler Bros. ; Johnston Bros.; B. L. McOuatf Jacob Tceg- 
tie; Charles Cox; Wolfram Bros.; and Meyera & Hartin. The number of work* 
men employed and the amount of capital invested in the business, and value of the 
products, make this a prominent branch of Indianapolis manufactures. 

TVBxrruBs. 

The present furniture •manufacturing firm of Spiegel & llioms was the 
pioneer establishment of this description, and began its prosperous career in 
1855. This manufactory has outgrown all resemblance to the diminutive establish- 
ment of 16 yeare ago, and this interest in general has grown in the same propor- 
tion. For the manufacture of furniture this location has an unusual combination 
of advantages — peculiar advantages in the respects of abundant supplies of cheap 
material, cheap production, and a ready outlet for the mannfltctured products. 

The census reports show eighteen establishments of this description, represent- 
ing an aggregate capital of $409,050; employing 326 hands, and prodncing furni- 
ture last year to the value of $475,290. Of these, the heaviest establishments are : 
Spiegel, Thorns & Co. ; Indianapolis Cbair Factory ; and Cabinet Makers' Union 
These are very extensive and prosperous establishments. 
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GLASS. 

The establishment of the Indianapolis Olasa Works^ in February, 1870, was 
as well a prudent inyestment for its proprietors as a valuable and needed addi- 
tion to the prodactive industry of Indianapolis. For, by reason of the proximityi 
in abundance and cheapness, of the requisite materials for the manufacture of 
glass, of the shipping facilities for the manufactured articles, and of the large field of 
trade naturally and readily supplied from this place, the manufacture of glass can 
be more profitably engaged in here than at most of the points celebrated for ihia 
class of production. 

The present establishment is owned by Messrs. Bntsch & Dickaon, F. Ritiinger, 
Charles Brinkman, and Jos. Desohler. It is an extensive concern, havings a capi- 
tal of $100,000, and employing eighty-one hands. The value of its products last 
year was $135,000. The range of production is hollow ware — such as druggists' 
green glassware, various sizes and descriptions of bottles, fruit jars of different pat- 
terns, and so forth. 

This undertaking is only a move in the right direction. It has confirmed by 
experience what was theoretically apparent before — that the manufacture of glass 
can be profitably engaged in here in competition with the older and more recog- 
nized manufacturing points. With all the conditions of prosperity for manufac- 
tures in this field, with the early and large success of the present initial undertak- 
ing, it follows that this interest should, and will at an early date, occupy the whole 
field of glass manufacture. 

OLUB. 

The manufacture of this article is engaged in by John H. Gtoas & Co. The 
establishment — the Indianapolis Olue Manu/actorp-^is located on the Miehigan 
road, opposite Camp Morton. This manufactory employs twelve hands. 

This initial experiment in the manufacture of glue here has been a suocess, 
and invites further investments in the same manufacturing interest It is shown 
that a superior article can be made h-ere and profitably sold at the best rates offered 
by competing manufacturers elsewhere located. 

SADDLES, HARNESS, KTO. 

This interest is represented by thirteen establishments, according to the recent 
census, employing an aggregate of sixty- eight hands, and producing, last year, 
merchandise to the value of $161,690. The leading establishments are those of 
James Sulgrove, A Hereth, George K. Share & Co., James M. Buffer, Frauer, 
Beeler & Co., D. Sellers & Co. The products of the Indianapolis harness manufac- 
turers are in excellent standing with the trade; and it is generally known that the 
business can be profitably conducted here, in competition with other 'prominent 
manufacturing points. 

HUMAN HAIB MANUFACTURXS. 

There are five establishments of this class: F. J Medina, Mrs. S. L. Stevens, M. 
H. Spades, Muir k Foley, and J. T. Mahorney. The aggregate value of their pro- 
ducts last year is reported at $40,000; and the total number of hands employed, at 
twenty-four. 

The range of articles made by these establishments embrace the entire list : 
such as wigs, toupees, switches, curls, chignons, braids, puffs, front bands, etc.^ 
the material used by all of them being human hair only.||^None of them are en- 
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gaged, either wholly or in pari, in the mannftctmre of artiefos <mt of the Tarioos 
gnbatitutes for and imitationfl of human hair. 

The census reports six manofaotoree classable under the above title, hmTing an 
aggregate capital of $60,000, and employing sixty hands. The aggregate Tfllae of 
the products of these last year is reported at $200^000. 

Leather. — John Fbhhack, comer of Sixth street and Michigan roed, ia extee- 
tAveHj engaged in the manufacture of the various deseriptions of ahoe and saddle 
leather. The products of hia tannery rank with the best in the west and northw«L 

Frederick Will, East Washington street, also manufiictareB good qpalities of 
shoe and saddle leather. *• 

Sheepskin limners. — M. Doherty ft Co. and G. W. Borst» are extensive tanners 
of sheep skins, and manufacture what are known to the trade aa pink liminga and 
pad skios. Their products are of superior quality. 

Leather Betting. — ^The houses of Moooy ft Ov, and the Hide, Laatber and 
Belting Go., are manufacturers of this article; and the merits of their goods are 
attested by the great demand for them, which is almost alwaya ahead of ike aappiy. 

uoHTHnra bods. 

• 

This interest is represented here by the Indiana Lightning Rod Oe mpan tf, In 
1856, Mr. David Munson invented and patented a copper, tubular, spiral, flanged 
lightning rod. The necessary steps to secure him in hia invention having been 
taken, a manufactory was opened at No. 62 East Washington street. I» 1857, Mr. 
Munson took into partnership Josiah Locke, and for two years the business was 
most successfully carried on. The succeeding threee years, at the end of which the 
partnership terminated, were not marked with the success of the former two, and 
after the dissolution of the firm in 1863, the disturbance of trade resulting from the 
war, nearly destroyed Mr. Munson's enterprise. Subsequently he was enabled to 
revive his manufactory and restore it to a prosperous footing. In 1866, when the 
business was established, the capital of the concern was only $1,000, wbich waa 
increased to over $10,000 in 1863, when the dissolution of partnership took place. 
Recently Mr. Munson has invented and patented an improvement on all the other 
rods, which he calls the *' Diamond Elliptic,,' and the superiority of which, fitted 
with his patent tip, he is ready to demonstrate. Mr. Munson's manufactory en^- 
ploys seven hands. Value of products last year, $18,000. 

LINSXBD OIL. 

This interest is represented by the extensive and flourishing raanofactory of 
I. F. Evans & Co., located on south Delaware street, and established in 1864. 

It is furnished with the machinery and aj^liances of a first class eatabliament, 
and has the capacity to crush eight hundred bushels of flax seed daily. Daring 
half of the year about fifty hands are employed. 

The value of the products of this manufactory, last year, is reported at $160,000. 
This was less by at least $75,000 than the business dene in the previous year, by 
reason of a short flax crop. 

LUMBKK. 

The lumber manufacturing interest of the city is divisible into two classes — 
the saw mills, which manufacture hard lumber from the lo^ direet ; and the planing 
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millB, whioli take the undressed soft lumber and fashion it into the regmlar formi and 
styles for building purposes, into doors, sashi blinds, and other portions of the wood- 
work of structures. 

There are a number of saw mills here for the manufacture of lumber from the 
logs brought into the city from the surrounding neighborhood ; but as logs are most 
profitably sawed in the near vicinity of the place where the timber grows, or where 
water transportation can be employed, the saw mills here occupy a limited field 
compared with the lumber trade of the city. Fiye manufactories of this descrip- 
tion are reported, employing 29 hands, and sawing lumber last year to the value of 
$213,800. 

The Planing Mills, working in imported soft lumber, occupy a larger field, 
there being a number of extensive establishments of this kind in the dty. The 
reported product of our planing mills last year was $516,646. Number of hands 
employed, 213. 

MARBLS W0BKSR8. 

This branch of manufactures, or rather of art, is represented by seven firms. 
The capacities of some of these are equal to the highest requirements of art in the 
fashioning of tombstones, monuments, etc. There are employed by these estab- 
lishments 47 workmen; the aggregate value of their products last year was $160,300 

PAPBB. 

This interest is represented by two large establishments — the IndianapoUs Pa- 
per Mill and the Caledonia Paner Mill. The former, devoted to the manufacture 
of printing and wrapping paper, was started in 1863 by J. McLene and John Hc- 
Intyre, Esqs., and is now owned by Messrs. H. Saulsbury, M. E. Vinton, W. H. 
Talbott and J. McLene, under the style of H. Saulsbury k Co. 

The Caledonia Paper MiU^ devoted to the manufacture of wrapping paper, was 
established in 1864 by Messrs. Gay & Braden. It is now owned by Messrs. Field, 
Locke & Co. 

Both of the above undertakings have proven profitable, and their products are 
in ready demand. The following shows the resources, extent, and value of the pro- 
ducts of these two establishments during the past year : 

Caledonia Paper Mill, capital, $40,000, average number of hands employed 27; 
value of products, $50,000. H. Saulsbury & Co., capital, $50,000, average number 
of hands employed 55; value of products, $110,000. 

PIANOS. 

The Indianapolis Piano Manufacturing Company, of which W. J. H. Bobin- 
son is manager and principal stockholder, established in 1862, is now the only 
representative of this branch of manufacturing industry in this ci-ty. The other 
ventures, which were afterwards discontinued, were by J. H. Kappes k Co., Gtoorge 
F. Trayser & Co., and C. A. Gerold & Co. 

The Tndianapolie Piano Mamtfaeiory^ an extensive, successful, and permanently 
established institution, is located on the corner of South New Jersey and Merrill 
streets, having been removed to this location during the psst year from its previ- 
ous site on East Washington street. This enterprise has had rather an eventftil and 
chequered history, but has been carried safely through its "dark hours," and li 
now entirely " out of the wilderness." 
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The advantages of this point, bj nature, for such an undertaking were sape- 
rior from the first, and have since been {preatly augmented by increased shipping 
facilities. The best of lumber for the manufacture of pianos was direeilj at kaad, 
giving this enterprise a large advantage over the Eastern manufactoriesi, whose 
distance from the source of lumber supply greatly enhances the cost of prodnelioB. 
But the advantages in respect of materials and shipping facilities were long Bea- 
tralized by the stubborn impression that superior pianos could only emanate firom 
an eastern manufactory. There was a magic in the familiar names of eaatem 
pianos that a home enterprise had not, and which it has not been easy to dispel. 

The conductors of this manufactory have resolutely persisted in their under- 
taking; have paid liberally for the best skilled labor attainable; have been aeda- 
lous to make their pianos speak their own recommendation; and at length have 
the satisfaction to know that a great many people are no longer skeptical as to the 
ability of a home establishment to make a good instrument. This estabUshmeat 
is thoroughly supplied with approved machinery and the requisite appliances and 
ISscilities for the manufacture of pianos. Nothing essential to the production of a 
superior instrument— one requiring so much of nicety in construction — seems to 
be neglected here. Great care is taken that the wood shall be thoroughly seasoned, 
and that the several parts of the instrument shall be scientifically and durably 
joined together. While due attention is given to finish, and ornamentation — to the 
appearance of the instruments — the more important consideration of music-pro- 
ducing quality and capacities is not neglected. 

For the reasons stated, the Indianapolie Piano Manufacturing Company are quite 
justified in their pretensions of ability to furnish to western patrons pianos equal 
in quality to those of eastern manufacturers, and at less cost. The freight on a 
piano from the East to this section is no slight addition to its cost; for which rea- 
son, chiefiy, we are assured that as much as $75.00 can be saved by purchasing a 
piano made at this establishment instead of one of eastern manufacture. 

The capital of the concern is $75,000; number of workmen employed, thirty- 
five; value of products last year, $120,600. The recent ratio of increase indicates 
a business of $250,000 to $275,000 during the present year; and the number of 
workmen will be increased to about forty-five. 

PUMPS. 

There are several establishments devoted to this branch of production in this 
city. The principal manufactory of this kind is that of R. A. Durbon & Co., on 
South Meridian street. This establishment is devoted exclusively to the manufac- 
ture of the several parts of a patent pump owned by Mr. Durbon, and having a 
national reputation for its superior exceUence. Its prominent points of superiority 
are: durability, neatness, ease with which it works, however deep the well; immu- 
nity from freexing in the coldest weather, and Comparative cheapness. As before 
stated, the demand for this pump extends all over the country. 

SSWUIO MACHIHB8. 

The first, and as yet the only, Sewing Machine company to take the benefit of 
the superior advantages of this eity for locating a manufactory here, is the Wheeler 
ft Wilson Company. Their manufactory, a branch of the principal manufactory 
at Bridgeport, Connecticut, is located in the north-eastern suburb of the city 
half a mile from the corporation line. It was completed in March of last year 
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and oocapies a site six acres in extent, of which the building covers about two 
acres. The cost of the site and improyements has been about $50,000. A pro- 
jected enlargement of these buildings, to be completed during the present year, will 
cost about $30,000 more. The number of workmen now employed is seventy-five ; 
which number will be increased, when the proposed enlargement shall have been 
completed, to two hundred. The present scope of the manufactory is the sawing 
and cutting of the wood work of the machines, which is then shipped to the prin- 
cipal manufactory at Bridgeport, Connecticut, for the finishing operations, and to 
be united with the other parts of the machine. After the enlargement of the 
manufactory, before mentioned, all the cabinet work of the machines will be fash- 
ioned and finished here, and then shipped to the principal manufactory. The an- 
nual value of the products of the enlarged manufactory will be about $500,000. 

That this is the best point in the West for a cabinet manufactory is corroborated 
by the prosperity of this enterprise. Easy access is afforded to all the best walnut 
and poplar lumber regions of the State, and the facilities are equally as good for 
shipment of the manufactured products. 

80PA AND BELTZEB WATKB, STO. 

The census returns give three establishments engaged in the manufacture of 
soda water, seltzer water, etc., employing an aggregate of twenty-two hands. The 
value of their products last year is reported at $35,000. 

BXCTIFIOATION OF DISTILLED SPIRITS. 

Tnere are no distilleries here (but one is course of erection three miles west of 
the city), and comparatively few rectifyers. There are three rectifying houses: 
Hahn & fials, Thomas F. Ryan, and D. Martin. The capital employed by these is 
reported at $65,000; the number of hands, at twelve; and the value of their pro- 
ducts for the past year, at $116,000. 

STARCH. 

This interest is represented here by one extensive establishment: the Union 
Starch Manufactory, This enterprise was inaugurated early in 1867, by an |S80cia- 
tion composed of W. F. Kiel, Charles P. Wishemeyer, Edward Mueller, and Henry 
Burke, with a cash capital of $76,000. An appropriate site was secured at the east 
end of New York street; and by the end of the year 1867, the buildings had been 
erected and fitted with suitable machinery, and the manufacture of starch begun. 
The enterprise thus instituted had a prosperous existence until October 1868, 
when the establishment was destroyed by fire, involving a loss of $15,000 in excess 
of insurance. The company at once rebuilt and restocked the works, and the busi- 
ness was resumed within a few weeks after the fire. Prosperity has attended the 
undertaking. 

The products of this manufactory have found a ready demand, and by this ex- 
periment it has been clearly shown that a superior quality of starch can be profit- 
ably made here, at prices as low as any competition can afford. 

YARHISH. 

The Capital City Varnish Works^ corner of Mississippi and Kentucky Av- 
enue, were established in 1866, by H. B. Mears. The firm name is now Hears A 
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Lilly (H. B. Mean and J. O. D. LiUy). The range of prodseUon eoTen eveiy- 
thing in the way of Tarnishes, Japans, stains, Ac. The eatabliahme&t has been a 
•access from the first; and though there are aboot twenty-two similar mannlhcte- 
Ties in the West, the products of this are in such good repale tluU tliej are tM 
throaghout a large area of territory — ^from Eastern Ohio to the remote Hr West, 
and from Michigan to New Orleans. They are sold largely in Cincinnati, when 
there are foar similar manofiMstories, and in Chicago, where are three or fomr. The 
capital of the concern is about $40,000; number of hands employed, fire; TsJae 
of products last year, $52,000. Mr. Mears recently made an eztensiTe toor of ob- 
■erration of the more celebrated Snglish Tarnish manufactories, for tlie sake of im- 
proTing the products of his own. 

Another varnish factory, on a smaller scale, has reoentiy been cateblished by 
Bbner, Kramer ft Aldag. 

8T0HX. 



The business of dressing limestone, of which nnlimited qoantities, of the 
desirable qualities, are cheaply and readily obtained from surrounding qoanies, £or 
building, masonry, and like purposes, is represented by a number of establishments 
in this city. The principal establishments of this kind are those of Soott, Nichol- 
son & Co., 8. Goddard ft Sons, Smith, Ittenbach ft Co., and F. L. Farmna. 

Artificial SUme^ — ^Two manufactories of patent artificial stone hnTO reoentiy 
been inaugurated in this city by J. T. Macauley ft Co. and H. B. ft O. H. Pershing. 

The first named establishment is dcToted to the production of the Le/Ur patoit 
cement stone, which is moulded into any desired shape, and is used for all sorts of 
building purposes, plain or ornamental. It has the color of finely dressed granite, 
can be made at somewhat less than half the cost of the dreseed granite, and, it Is 
claimed, will resist all the efiects of time and of the elements. 

Pershing ft Pershing manufacture the Freer patent artificial stone, for which 
like virtues and cheapness to those ascribed to the L^ler patent are claimed. It is 
of the color of sand stone. These interests^ natural and artificial stone, represent 
a capital of about $75,000, and employ about ninety-five hands. Reported value 
of products for the past year, $150,000. 

TBUHKB. 

The manufacture of Trunks is yet a young interest ; but the obvious advantages 
of this site for the cheap production of this class of articles, cannot fail to attract 
the investment of capital on a much larger scale than has yet been the caae. There 
are six establishments of this kind, giving employment to about thirty h^nds, and 
producing last year about $50,000 worth of trunks. 

WHITS LXXD AJSTD C0L0B8. 

The fact that there was no manufactory of paints in the State, the fhcilities for 
profitably making them here, and the extensive market that could be more readily 
and cheaply supplied from this point than from anyiother, led Messrs. T. B. McCarty 
and Horace Scott, less than two years ago, to establish the Indianng^lia Paint Works, 
There was no risk in the undertaking; the "opening" for such an investment was 
particularly apparent; and the wonder is that it did not sooner attract the invest- 
ment of capital, and that it has not been more fblly occupied. 

The manufactory was equipped in a first class manner, the best quality <^ skill- 
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ed labor has been employed, and almost from the first the establishment has been 
unable to supply the demand for its products. The white lead and colors ground 
and prepared here are in request oyer a wide area of country, alike because of 
their merits and the favorable prices at which they can be sold and shipped. Num- 
ber of hands employed, twelve; value of products last year, $90,000. The exten- 
sive trade which could be most cheaply and readily reached from this point invites 
additional and larger investments here in this branch of manufactures. 

THK WOODBURN <<8ABTXK WHSSL" TACTOBT. 

This manufactory is one of the most extensive of the kind in the country. It 
is located on South Illinois street, one square south of Union Depot, and is the old- 
est manufactory in the city. It was started in 1847 by G. H. Crawford ft J. R. Os* 
good, for making lasts and other shoemakers' implements, and was then located 
near the site of the Union Depot. Six years later Mr. Crawford retired from the 
establishment, leaving Mr. Osgood as the only proprietor. The latter shortly after- 
ward added the manufacture of staves and flour barrels to his other business. Find- 
ing his building too small, he erected on the present site of his establishment a 
three-story brick building, twenty-five by one hundred feet. This location, now in 
the heart of the city, was then in the open country, and it was deemed a hazardous 
investment in that day to locate so considerable an establishment so far from 
the business portion of the city. The manufacture of wooden hubs was added in 
1866, when Mr. L. M. Bugby was admitted into the firm. Mr. S. H. Smith was 
admitted as an equal partner in 1866, and the manufacture of wagon and carriage 
materials was added. Thus began what has grown to be a very extensive business* 
not only in this city but in the State at large, employing more than $1,000,000 cap- 
ital. In February, 1864, their establishment was destroyed by fire, involving a 
loss of $20,000. Within ninety days the manufactory had been rebuilt on a larger 
scale than before. In the year 1865 Messrs. Woodburn ft Scott, of St. Louis, who 
had been doing a large business in the manufticture of wheels of various kinds, and 
who, in connection with a New Haven firm, had the exclusive right to manufacture 
the celebrated " Sarven Patent Wheel," and had expended large sums in its intro- 
duction, disposed of all their patents and business to Messrs. Osgood ft Smith. In 
order to obtain the requisite capital to conduct this extension of their business. 
Messrs. Osgood ft Smith disposed of a one- third interest to Messrs. Nelson & Haynesr 
a wealthy house in Alton, 111., who opened an establishment in St. Louis for the 
manufacture of wagon materials. The St. Louis house was known as Haynet^ Smithy 
^ Co.; the Indianapolis firm, as Osgood, Smith ^ Co, Subsequently Mr. Woodburn 
purchased the interest of Messrs. Nelson ft Haynes, and the St. Louis house then 
took the firm name of WoodburUj Smiih j* Cb. 

At different times since, J. S. Yost, V. Rothrock and J. F. Pratt have been prou 
moted from employes to members of the Indianapolis house. In 1868 the estab- 
lishment obtained a controlling interest in the manufactory at Massac, 111., for 
making carriage materials, a step that was taken for the purpose of supplying the 
St Louis house with materials. 

In the same year they bought a large tract of timbered land in Orange countyy 
Indiana, and erected a saw mill there to supply the Indianapolis manufactory with 
lumber. 

In 1870, the concern was transformed into a Joint stock company, under the 
name of the Woodburn " Sarven Wheel " Cfompany, with a capital of $250,000, mak- 
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iDg no change in the proprietorship, other than before stated. Since then the maa- 
nfactare of the Sarvm Patent Wheel has been a specialty. 

A busy and useful life was terminated by the death of the aenior proprietoi^ 
Mr. J. B. Osgood, in June, 1871. The present officers of the Company are: Jacob 
Woodbum, President; & F. Smith, Vice President and Treasurer; J. S. Yo8t| 
Assistant Secretary and Treasurer; J. F. Pratt, Secretary; Y. Bothrock, Soperia- 
tendent 

The Woodbum " Sarren Wheel " Company are now making whe^ of all 
kinds, from those for the lightest baggy, weighing no more than eighty pounds, to 
those for heavy omnibuses and wagons ; and now propose to apply the principle of 
their patent to railway oars. Their wheels find their way in large quantitea to all 
parts of the United States. In addition to wheels, they manufacture cnrriage ma- 
terials of all descriptions, plow handles, etc. 

The success, of this establishment is due as well to the advantages of its loca- 
tion as to the efficiency of Jts management. Indiana occupies a peculiar position 
not only to this country, both East and West, but to other parts of the world, in its 
ability to supply to so great an extent such splendid timber for carriagea, wagoai 
and agricultural machinery. The supply in the Eastern States of timber for fiae 
carriage work is being rapidly exhausted, so that the best manufacturera are now 
getting their choice timber from the West. It is a noteworthy fact that there is 
no carriage and wsgon timber to be found in all the vast extent of ooontry between 
the Mississippi river and the Rocky Mountains ; and that the supply for this iai- 
mense prairie country, so rapidly filliog up and developing, must come from a 
small belt of country of which Indiana is the center. This fact, in its bearings 
upon the future, is now engaging the serious attention of manufacturers. 

We have dwelt upon this enterprise at some length because of its being so tri- 
umphant an illustration of the great advantages of this point for manufacturing 
purposes; and because Mr. Woodbum may be considered the pioneer of this busi- 
ness in the West. In 1848, he and a fellow workman left Newark, New Jersey 
to seek their fortunes in the West, each bringing with him a spoke lathe. One 
settled in Cincinnati and the other in St. Louis. Commencing business without means 
they worked their way up. They made the first spokes ever manufactured by ms- 
cblnery west of the Alleghany Mountains, and thus started the immense business 
now being done throQghoot the entire west; and the substitution of machinery, 
thus introduced, for hard labor, has diminished the cost of this class of products 
from fifty to seventy-five per cent. The capital stock of the concern is $350,000; 
number of hands employed, one hundred and eighty; value of products last year, 
$250,000. 

WeOLEN MANUFACTURES. 

This interest in Indianapolis has shared the general prosperity of its manufac- 
turing interests due to advantages of location, superior shipping fac^itiea, and so 
forth. In addition to these it has had a special cause of prosperity in the great 
improvement of recent years of the wool product of this region ; so that the woolen 
fabrics manufactured here have acquired a high repute throughout the country 
This increase in the prosperity, capacities and resources of our mills, baa created an 
increased demand for wool, and thus built up an extensive wool market here. 

The present extensive woolen mill of Merritt & Coughlen, at the west end f 
Washington street, was established by them in 1856. Its growth is a type of the 
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growth of the city. From an affair of small consequence, it has become an estab* 
lishment of the first class. It has been enlarged from time to time, and now has 
three sets of machinery, of the largest size, and of the most recent and approved 
patterns. Forty hands, on the average, are employed. The products are eassi- 
meres, flannels, jeans, blankets etc. These rank with the best products of the prin- 
cipal woolen mills of the country. The present investment of capital is about 
$100,000; value of products last year, $200,000. 

The Hootier Woolen Factory^ located near that of Merritt & Ck>ughlen, estab- 
lished in 1847 by Messrs. C. S. & G. W. Geisendorff, is now owned and operated 
by 0. E. Geisendorff & Co. Successive improvements and enlargements have made 
their establishment extensive and complete. Its range of production embraces the 
various descriptions of woolen fabrics, several of which have obtained great celeb- 
rity for their peculiar points of excellency. The investment of capital is about $1 26,- 
000 ; number of hands emplov^d, fifty ; value of products last year, $126,000. 
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TRADE. 

A0BICULTX7UAL IMPLIMKHTB. 

This branch of merchandise is represented by sixteen deal«ra mnd manage- 
tarers, not including manafactnring establishments where parts onlj of eertaiAf 
agricultural implements are made. 

As the commercial center of an extensiye agricnltQiml r^on, tkis citj does a 
large business in agricultural implements; which is rapidly growing in propor- 
tion to the increasing use of labor-saying machines by agriculturists. The aggre- 
gate transactions of the past year are reported at $755^87. Principal dealers an 
the following : W. L. Sherwood, reapers, mowers and threshers ; J. George Stxli, 
agricultural implements generally, seeds, etc^ Carlos Dickson ft Co., woollen fiio- 
tor findings, etc^ etc., Case & Parker, a general business in agricnltitrml imple- 
ments; A. L. Webb, agricultural implements, seeds, ete^ J. Braden, agrieultoral 
implements generally; H. J. Prier, reapers, mowers, agricultorml implements is 
general ; Houck, Spencer & Co., agricultural implements generallj ; B. L^ Laikcni^ 
ditto. 

BOOKS AKD 8TATI0KXBT. 

Though the introduction of the book trade of the city dates b«ek to an early 
period in the history of the latter, it is but a few years since it atiained to any 
considerable magnitude. The first house that made any pretensions in tlie whole- 
sale way, was that of H. F. West & Co., located on the site of the present extea- 
siye house of Bowen, Stewart & Co. 

In the last year of the firm of West & Co. — 1853 — their aggregate sales reached 
$30,000. In 1854, as before stated, the establishment of West & Co. passed into 
the possession of Stewart & Bowen in September. The old and well-known home 
of Merrill & Co. was founded by Samuel Merrill in 1850 ; that of Todd & Ckrmi- 
chael in 1863. As late as 1860 the wholesale trade had grown but little ; its aggre- 
gate for that year not exceeding $45,000 to $50,0C0. Its growth since that time 
has been large, continuous and permnanet in its character. The aggregate of the 
transactions during the past year was $556,000; an increase of about 15 per cent 
over the previous year. The increase in the bulk of the business done was consid- 
erably more by reason of the decline in prices. The shrinkage in Talaes — which 
set in after the close of the war, and continued during the past year — ^has applied 
to all descriptions of paper stationery, and so forth; and to imported articles, in 
proportion to the steady decline in the gold premium. As to books, etc., where the 
chief value is not imparted by the materials used, but grows out of the coet of con- 
tents and of the skilled labor requisite to their production, the decline in prices, 
has been less, partly by reason of the loss, not yet repaired, in skilled labor on 
account of the war; and partly through the infiuence of trades' unions and other 
combinations to keep up or advance the cost of the manufacturing. NevertheleM 
the business of the year has, upon the whole, been prosperous. The shrinkage io 
values has been so gradaal that, with prudent management, financial ^breakers'' 
have been avoided, though profits have necessarily been smaller. Collections here 
averaged well during the year; but are more difficult in the beginning of the pres- 
ent season. 

Bowen, Stewart & Co., Nos. 16 and 18 West Washington street; Merrill k 
Co., Blackford s block; Todd, Carmichael and Williams, Olenns' block; and J. H. 
V. Smith, Yohn's block, are the principal houses in this branch of trade. 
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The fields occupied by these establishments are not alike. That of Bowen, 
Stewart k Co. covers the whole extent of the general book and stationery business; 
but current publications and educational text books are made special features. 
That of Merrill k Co. embraces the general book and stationery trade ; but espe- 
cial prominence is given to law books, etc. Messrs. Todd, Carmichael k 'Williams 
give especial attention to works of a religious and denominational character, and 
to publications designed for the religious and general education of the young — 
school and Suoday-school books, etc. Mr. Smith does a general business ; with 
educational and religious works, especially Methodist denominational publications, 
as a specialty. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

The present large jobbing trade in this branch of merchandise is almost 
entirely the growth of the last ten years The first exclusively wholesale house 
that of E. C. Mayhew k Co. (£. C. Mayhew and James M. Bay), was established in 
1855. In 1860 the wholesale business was limited to two houses: £. C. Mayhew 
k Co., and V. K. Hendricks k Co. The aggregate sales at wholesale that year did 
not exceed $175,000. As late as the year 1865 the wholesale trade had made but 
little headway. Business was obtained with difSculty, confined within a limited 
area of territory, and embraced the least desirable class of patronage within that 
limited area. Since then the improvement has been remarkable. The field of 
operations has been greatly extended in all directions. Within these extended 
limits it is now the rule of retailers to purchase their stocks here instead of the 
exception^ as was formerly the case. In other words, a large and desirable trade 
oomes here without special solicitation, because it is profitable to do so ; while a 
few years ago extraordinary efforts were necessary to secure a small and inferior 
patronage. The great growth of the Boot and Shoe business is shown in the trans, 
actions of the past year, which aggregate $1,709,000. The jobbers here have uq. 
difficulty in competing with any of their rivals; offering at least equal, frequently 
better, inducements as to styles and prices. The additional claim is made by them,, 
and is sustained, that they surpass competitors in the respect that their stocks are- 
peculiarly adapted to the wants of the market in Indiana and Illinois. 

During the past year trade has been active, and there has been a gradual decline- 
in prices. The estimated increase of business during the year is about 15 per cent... 
attended by a like increase in the aggregate capital invested. For the greater part^ 
of the year collections were moderately well kept up; but daring the winter more- 
difficulty was experienced. On the whole the year has been a prosperous one, and 
the prospect ahead is promising. The number of dealers reported is twenty- four. 

The principal houses are:. J. C. Burton, Yinneige & Jones, Mayhew, Bran- 
ham k Co.; Hendricks, Edmunds k Co., Mayhew, Warren & Co., Kingsbury k Co. — - 
ohiefiy located on South Meridian street. 

CABPETS, WALL PAP IB, KTO. 

The carpet trade, unlike most other branches of business, has few exclusively 
wholesale dealers anywhere. The heaviest dealers therein, in New York and othep- 
large cities, do a retail as well as a wholesale business. The nature of the article,, 
and of the demand resultant therefrom, compels dealers to fill individual orders as 
well as orders in bulk. 

Wholesale operations, of noteworthy account in carpets, may be said to hare- 
(24) 
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been ingtitotcd in 1866, hj the present eztensiTa and weU-known booM of Hom^ 
Adftms ft Co. The growth of the basineM here hat been sodden and rmpid — n 
hArmooy with the growth and progrcei of the carpet-manafnetQiing interest in thk 
eoantrj. 

In no respect hmTe American ekill and reeooreee been shown to better adTsa- 
tage, and with better resolte, than In the maaafactvre of carpels — not of the 
cheaper grades, bat of the better kinds. In the mannfactories at Philadelphia, 
Lowell, Hartford, Tonkers and other points are prodaeed " Axminster," ^ Bras- 
sels" and other Tarieties of woolen carpets, that are equal la erery wmy — freqnentlj 
ioperior in point of style — to the best specimens of English and Freneh naaaa&e- 
tore. The progress made in this species of American manafactnres has been Tery 
gratifying. For once it is nseless to boy a foreign article in order to obtain a snperior 
article. One effect ef this saocessfol competition of the Americaa maaaCietarer 
has been to greatly stimnlate the purchase of the better grades. Here or less sf 
4lne carpets Is now foond in a majority of dwellings. 

Prices during the past year steadily and largely declined — a eoottniianee of 
the shrinkage in Tslaes that began after the close of the war. It Is beliered that 
the decline has reached its minimum. The present prices, at which the Barket ■ 
•firm, seem to be as law as the articles can be prodoeed, and no Inrtb^ natnial 
shrinkage of Talaes can therefore reasonably be expected. 

Prices of wall-paper were generally steady daring the year. 

The business of 1870, under this head, was one of great prosperity. The esli- 
rmated Increase was 33 per cent orer that oi the prerious year. By reaaon of the 
•dedise in prices, profits were often very slender ; but, on the other hand, eoUeetkws 
were very good. The future prospects are promising In a high degree. Tkc 
stocks kept here, in respect of magnitude, varieties, styles, qualities, prices, and so 
forth, are quite capable ef withstanding competition; and the ancient practice of 
going somewhere else than here, when a particularly elegant pattern might be 
wanted, or in expectation of getting better terms, has gone out of date. 

The aggregate transactions of 1870 are reported at $510,000. 

Principal houses are: Hume, Adams & Co., 47 and 49 South Meridian street; 
A.. Gall, 101 East Washington street; W. H. Boll, 38 South Illinois. 

CLOTHING. 

The wholesale clothing trade in this city had its beginning abont eight years 
rSLgo — the pioneer house being that of Dessar, Bro. & Co. The growth of thest 
eight years is full of encouragement. The trade that has been built op corers a 
■wid^ extent of territory, within which the Indianapolis dealers secure their full 
share of patronage. The business of the past year shows a good increase. Prices 
during the year were steady as to the better grades; medium and the lower gradei 
declined slightly ; French cloths advanced on account of the war. 

The sales last year aggregated $1,779,805. 

The principal wholesale houses are: Deesar, Bro. ft Co., Hays, Rosenthal A 
vCo., Mossier Bros, (wholesale and retail). 

COAL. 

'6f the peculiar merits and adaptation of the Indiana coal to the purposes of 
manufacturing, mention is made in the observations upon manufactnring on another 
.page. The reoeiptsof Indiana coal in this city have Increased many fold durinf 
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tlie past few years, conseqaent apon the better developmeDt of tbe ooal fields. 
The traffic in anthracite coal is, for the moet part, the creation of bat a few yean 
past. 

The receipts of Indiana coal in Indianapolis for ike yearU870 aggregated about 
«ighty-eight thousand tona. Of this about thirty thousand tons were shipped to 
other points; the remainder was consumed in this city and Ticiniiy. The prime 
«ost, by the car-load, including freight, delivered in this city, during the past year, 
has averaged about $6,50 per ton. The present price, compared with that of one 
year ago, shows a decline of about 25 per cent. 

The receipts of Pittsburg and anthracite ceal in this city during the year 1870 
were about thirty-five thousand tons. 

The average price of Pittsburg «oal during the past year haa been about $5.0f 
per ton ; and the price was quite steady during that period. 

The present price of anthracite coal, compared with that of a year ago, in this 
«ity, shows a decline of about $1.50 per ton. 

The coal trade of this city during the past year may be stated in round num- 
bers at $550 ,000. 

The current year will bring a largely increased importation of Indiana coal . 
« ratio of increase that will be maintained for a number of years. 

. In tbe past the measure of this importation has been the^rrying capacity of 
but one railway — the old 7Vrr« Haute j* Indimnapolis line. Recently three new 
railway lines, radiating from this city, have been opened through the coal fields, and 
% fourth is projected. The development of the coal resources in the regions pene- 
trated by these lines will rapidly fellow — will go on increasing for many years, and 
the amount mined and shipped to and through this city will multiply in propor- 
tion. 

CONFECTIONERY. 

The wholesale business in confectionery was begun, in any noteworthy degree, 
by Daggett & Co. in 1856. The increase of this business in the succeeding years 
has been commensurate with that of roost other branches of oommeroe. 

The products of oar confectionery manufaetories are noted for their excep- 
tional freedom from unwholesome impurities, imparted by the use of iiyurioas 
chemicals; and for this reason, particularly, command a ready and extended 
sale. Every variety of confectionery can be found here, as well aaexcellent qualities. 

The past year was one of gpreat prosperity to this interest. The increase in the 
amount of business was' about 39 per cent. During the early part of the year 
there was a considerable decline in values^ afterward pricos were steady to the end 
of the year. Profits were generally better than during the previous year. Col- 
lections were fair up to Christmas ; but since then have been more difficult. 

Principal houses are those of Baggett & Co., 26 South Meridian street; Buke- 
mineer, Scott and Johnson, !•• South Meridian street — both of whom are nanu- 
Cacturers and dealeiv^ 

X)BU08. 

The Jobbing trade in tiiis bratieh of commerce has a gpreatev antiquity than 
that of most others in this city ; though, as in the case of all others, it is but a few 
years since it attained any considerable magnitude. The wholesale transactions of 
any consequence may be said te have been inaugurated by the honse of William 
Haaoaman A Ce^, in 1832. The next considerable venture aa this respect was by 
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Craighead & Braden (afterward Craighead & Browning), in 1842 aod 1843. TI19 
subsequent increase in this trade is one of the best illostrations of the oommo'- 
cial growth of the city ; which can now show some of the most extensiTe and proa- 
perous establish men ts in the West. 

The business of the past year shows an inorease of M to I&^per oeni. over that 
of the preyioas year, and a healthy increase of the capital invested. There haa 
in some exceptional articles, been a steady shrinking in values during the year. 
By consequence, profits were small ; but as the coUections were good, the business 
ef the year was, upon the whole prosperous. 

The destruction of the extensive perfumery establishments in the neighbor- 
hood of Paris by the German army, caused an advance in thai class of goods in the 
summer ; but this advanee has- not been sustained. 

The transactions of last year foot up $1,661,600. 

Principal houses are thoee of Browning &■ Sloan, 7 and ^ East Washington 
street; Stewart & Morgan, 140 East Washington street; Kiefer A ViDton, 68 
Sooth Meridian; Haskit & Morris, 14 West Washington; Patterson, Moore & 
Talbott, 123 South Meridian street. 

nmy ooobs. 

Of oomparativaLy recent introduction here, the wholesale trade in Dry Qoods has 
attained to a leading prominence in the commerce of the city. Prior to 1860 several 
houses in the wholesale Dry Qoods trade had been established, and after unprosper- 
ous existences of greater or less duration, had disappeared ; so that in that year the 
only oxclasirely wholesale house was that of J. A.^ Croesland. The aggregate 
wholesale transactions of 1860 (both of dry goods aod notions) did not exce^ 
$200,000. Within the past five or six years this business has had an extraordinary 
development and increase. 

The transactions of the past year aggregate $4,542,000. 

A v^ry large area of territory, extending into Michigan and Illinois, and occa- 
sionally much further, has been largely supplied by this market. This foothold 
has been gained by the simply superiorly of the inducements offered, and over the 
old-time prejudices that led retailers ta assume that the advantages offered here 
most necessarily be inferior. 

In whatever respect, whether as to variety, styles, qualities, prices, and so forth, 
dealers here can look with great composure on outside competition. The business 
ef 1870 was generally prosperous. The increase in the money value ef the trans- 
action was fully 20 per cent.; and the increase in the bulk ef goods sold was con- 
siderably larger, by reason of the shrinkage in values. One feature of the busi- 
ness was a partial interruption of the supply of eastern fabrics, resulting, in » tran- 
sient advance in prices, owing to the suspension of many manufaetoriea for want of 
water. 

One effect of the war in Europe was a depression of prices^ particularly of 
ootion goods; as the foreign demand for cotton was very light, and prices declined 
here in proportion. 

The demand for flannels has been active, stimulating production by western 
mills. The products of these mills are in- growing fa^or with the trade. Woollen 
cloths have been in good demand. Western mills are manufiMturing them in 
larger quantities than ever before, with a marked improvement in quality which 
is surely bringing them increased favor. Their shawls, especially, are nnsorpassed. 
The West is now manufacturing knit goods, shirts, drawers, hosiery, and all these 
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the year. The sales of dress goods show a Tory large increase. In prints the 
market has been steady, and demand fair throughout the year. The increase of 
capital daring the year was about 30 per cent. Profits were fair ; but collections 
were unsatisfactory and difficult. 

The present year opened with an improvement on last year's business; but it 
is yet too «ar1y in the -season to speak more particularly of th« current year's 
trade. 

Principal houses a~e: Murphy, Johnson A Co., southeast corner of Meridian 
and Maryland streets; By ram, Cornelius &'Co., 104 South Meridian street; Hib- 
ben, Kennedy & Co., 97 and 99 South Meridian street; Pettis, Dickson & Oo^ 
Olenns' block ; N. R. Smith & Co., 26 and 28 West Washington street 

TUBNITUKE. 

The growing wealth and population- of the region supplied by this market, have 
greatly multiplied the demand for the finer descripfioos of furniture; and this 
class of merchandise is largely nepresented in this city, by both dealers and man- 
Aifacturers. 

The total sales of the past year aggregated $749,000. 

This has now become an important supply market for a large area of territory, 
embracing not only this State, but extending into Illinois, Missouri, Kansas N^ 
'braska and -other Northwestern States. 

The business of the past year, as to the amount of furniture sold, exhibits an 
increase of 4kbout 25 per cent over that of the previous year; and the increase of 
capital was about the same. The greater part ef the business is represented by 
maoufacturersj for so great -are the facilities in this respect that the manufacturer 
<}f furniture here can make a fair profit at prices which leave a very slender margin 
for the competing dealer who purchases his stocks bere or elsewhere. Prices were 
steady during the past year, profits fair, and collections well kept up. 

The present year opens with every a^'suranoe of a decided improvement on last 
year's business. 

The principal establishments representing the furniture interest are those of 
fipiegel. Thorns A Co., Cnbinet Makers' Union, Burk, Earnshaw & Co., Western 
Furniture Company Philip Dohn, Indianapolis Chair Company, N. S. Baker & Ca« 
Of these the last two are dealers; the others manufacturera and dealers; and they 
represent lameng them every description of furniture. 

OBAIV. 

By reason of the location of this city, in an essentially agrieultnral region 
tributary to it by nature, and made more securely so by the railways that radiate 
from this city at every *point, our grain trade is very large. But the want of the 
^' Elevator system" here has retarded the growth of the Indianapolis grain trade; 
has been, and still is, the one great obstacle hindering the city of Indian apols from 
rising to an eminent rank among the grain markets of the country. A want so 
serious in its -consequences, and so readily remedied, will hardly be much longer 
neglected by the grain dealers and breadstuff manufaeturers of this city. 

Wheat. — ^The crops of 1868 and 1869 were very heavy, leaving a large surplus 
in excess of the home consumption. The foreign demand for the surplus of 1868 
was but limited, and for that of 1869 only moderate. Prices ruled so low in 1869 
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Huki a Urge stock waa carried oyer to the next year in expectation at an 
The crop of 1870 was less than iu predeoeeaors as to jield; but at the SAse tint 
grain was unusually good. Thus when the crop of IdtO was ready for naarkel, the 
stock of wheat in the United States was liar larger than at any preTi#iia data. 
Early in the month of Jnne, 1870, prices advanced suddenly and coBsiderably. 
There was a continued improvement throughout the next two montha; ike quota- 
tions of March Ist, and July let, 1870, showing a diiferenoe in favor of the latter 
date of about 25 cents per husheh **Thi8 advance was caused in the first place by 
a large demand from France, where the crop had pioved short beyofid doubt, aad 
afterward by the commencement of war between France and Prussia, whichy it 
was supposed, would lead to an increased deuMind for breadstuflb from Barope ; 
and this feeling was strengthened by the rapid advance in gold, which took place 
in July. But all these anticipatiens proved incerreet ; the demand for brcadstofa 
did not increase when hostilities began, but really diminished ; and the overwhelm- 
ing successes of the Prussians, with a decline in gold, flattened the noark^ and 
caused general disappointment.'' The advance waa soon lost, and prieea receded 
lower than they had been during the year; reacted again oo the coacluaion of 
peace between Ckrmany and France, and during the past spring became nearly as 
high as at any period in the past two years. The aggregate purehasee of wheat in 
this market, for local consumption and shipment, during the jear 1870, were 
about two millions, five hundred thousand bushels, of the aggregate value of 
about $2,560,000. 

The following will show the price of prime red wheat in this market on the 
days named: 

January 3d, 1870 ^ ^^^ ^..^.....^ ..«.«. ^^ 95@1 Of 

February Ist, 1870 ^ « 1 00 

March Ist, 1870 ^ ^ « 1 30@1 35 

\pril l8t, 1870 1 15@1 3# 

May Ist, 1870 1 00 

June Ist, 1870 « 1 05 

July Ist, 1870 « « 1 12 

August Ist, 1870 ^ 1 27 

September 1st, 1870 ^ «. 1 lo 

October Ist, 1870 . 1 o«01 f» 

November 1st, 1870 .\ 1 05@1 07 

December 1st, 1870 « ^ ^^ 1 05@1 OS 

January Ist, 1871 1 05@1 10 

February 1st, 1871 ^ 1 13@1 18 

Jifarch 1st, 1871 ^ «.. 1 20@1 25 

April Ist, 1871 1 25@1 30 

May Ist, 1871 ^ ^ « 1 26@1 2ft 

June 2d, 1871 ^ ^.^ 1 20 

July 28th, 1871 new red, 1 05@1 10; old red, I 2501 30 

Om. — The crop of 1869 was very deficient both in quantity and quality, and 
prices were correspondingly high. The crop of 1S70 was the largest ever raised ia 
the country, and of excellent quality; and prices ruled accordingly. The aggro- 
gate receipts during the year 1870 were about one million, eight hundred and fifty 
thousand bushels; and the average price about fifty cents per bushel. The price 
on the 31st December, 1869, was 65 cents ; on the 1st August^ 1810, 8(X cents, ior 
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■helled; on the Ist, January, 1871, 42@43; on the let Maj, 1871, 47@48, for 
fhelled; on the 30th June, 1871, 50@51, for shelled 

Oata. — The crop of 1869 was good; that of 1870 large, but inferior in quality* 
The receipts at this market for the year 1870 are estimated at six hundred thou- 
sand bushels. The average price for the year 1870 was about 46 cents. Quotations 
in 1871: April 6th, 50@58; May 4th, 60@68; June 1st, 48@50; June 30th* 
60@65; July 28th, new, 30035; old, 68@62. 

OB0CEBIX8. 

The beginning of the jobbing trade, in this department of merchandise, ante- 
dates that of any other in this city. The first wholesale grocery house was estab- 
lished almost seventeen years ago; but, as in all other branches, it is but a few 
years since the jobbing trade in groceries obtained to any considerable dimensions. 
In 1860 the firms engaged in this trade were: Andrew Wallace, J. W. Holland, 
Mills, Alford & Co., Wright, Bates & Maguire, M. Fitzgibbon & Co., A. & H. 
Schnull. At this time, and for some time after, the patronage of Indianapolis 
jobbers was circumscribed within extremely narrow limits indeed ; and even the 
patronage of country merchants within these limits was exceptional instead of 
being the rule — the better class of custom going to Cincinnati. 

Now all this is changed : the trade has extended in 'every direotion^-as far 
west as Central Illinois; south to the Ohio river, and beyond; east into Ohio; 
and north to an equal extent. Furthermore, the trade within these extended limits, 
naturally tributary to this city, comes here. This is now the rule, not an exception, 
as used to be the case. 

The inducements being equal, or superior, the retailer naturally seeks the 
most convenient supply market. The Indianapolis jobber having demonstrated 
his ability, by reason of the extraordiaary advantages of the location and railway 
commuications of this city, to compete on equal terms, in respect of qualities and 
prices, with opposition from the eastern cities, the retailer within reasonable dis- 
tance of this city has more reasons for purchasing here than elsewhere. 

The aggregate wholesale grocery trade of Indianapolis in the year 1860 did 
not exceed $400,000. The sales in 1870 foot up $6,443,150. This comparison 
effectively illustrates the great improvement that has been made in ten years. 

The increase during the past year was quite satisfaetory — perhaps 15 per 
•ent. in the aggregate. The extension, both in trade and capital employed, shows 
that the onward march still continues, and the prospect is promising as the retro* 
■peci is gratifying. 

The shrinking in values that set in after the close of the war, has gradually 
contiaued ever since — not so violently as to derange business or produce bank- 
ruptcj, but in a healthy, gradual way, enabling jobbers to adapt their business to 
the tendency of values. Profits were good, collections well kept up, and but few 
losses have been sustained. Consequently a judicious as well as a large and increas- 
ing trade has been, and is now being, done. 

Briefly, the advantages of Indianapolis, as a wholesale trading point, as te 
groceries, may be stated thus : 

It has a superior location, by reason of an unequaled system of railways, radi- 
ating at every point, and penetrating or connecting with all parts of the State and 
ftdijoining States, rendering it speedy of access, and facilitating the quick and cheap 
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deliver J of goods. The same superiority of location enables its jobbers to takt 
advantage of competition in freight rateSj and deliver goods to their patroas oa 
better terms than the latter could obtain elsewhere. The stocks are equal to aaj 
possible demand in extent and variety. 

The more praminent exdtuively wholesale grocery houses In this eity are: 
Orosslandi Hanna k Co., southwest corner of Meridian and Maryland streets; Wilee, 
Bro. k Co., 149 South Meridian street; Alford, Talbott k Co., 123 Soatk Meridian 
street; Severin, SchnuII k Co., 55 and 57 South Meridian street; Foster, Wiggins 
& Co., 68 and 70 South Delaware street; Andrew Wallace, 52 and 54 South Dela- 
ware street. 

HATS AND PUB GOODS. 

Prior to the year 1863 there was no exclusively wholesale hoase of this descrip- 
tion in the city. Early in that year J. M. Talbott & Co., and Donaldson A Carr 
opened wholesale establishments. Since then the growth of the business has been 
very rapid — covering much the same extent of territory as other departments of the 
wholesale business uf the city. Of the great inducements offered here the best 
proof is found in the large patronage that has been secured ; for trade, being seliUh, 
bestows its favors where the inducements are greatest. 

The business done during the past year shows a considerable increase in bnlk; 
but not in the pecuniary aggregate realised, owing to the decline In values. The 
estimated iocrease of capital employed during the year is 15 to 20 per cent. 

The principal firms are : Donaldsn k Stout, Ryan k Talbott, Lelewer A Bro., 
(fur goods exclusively) ; Isaac Davis k Co., (wholesale and retail). 

IRON AND HASDWABE. 

The first exclusively wholesale iron house in this city — that of Burt, Metcaliis 
& Over, was established no longer ago than 1865. For several years prior to that 
date, the establishments of W. J. HoUiday & Co., and of Pomeroy, Fry k Co., had 
been doing a mixed wholesale and retail business in this line of merchandise. The 
trade has had an extraordinary increase in the past few years, and has permanently 
occupied a large area of territory. 

During the past year the estimated increase has been 33J per cent.; but owing 
to the considerable and continuous decline in prices, profits were very small. The 
average decline in prices during the year was about 16} per cent The decline in 
the gold premium facilitated British competition and reduced profits to a narrow 
margin. The addition during the year to the aggregate capital invested is esti« 
mated at 15 per cent.. Collections were reasonably good. The present season 
has opened out with good prospects of a large increase over last year's business 

The principal establishments are those of Maxwell, Fry & Thurston, 34 South 
Meridian street; £. Over & Co., 82 and 84 South Meridian street; W. J. HolHday 
k Co., 59 South Meridian street. 

In hardware, the wholesale trade was inaugurated in 1856, by J. H. Yajen, who 
had opened a retail establishment five years before. As late as 1861 Mr. Yajen 
was still the only representative of the wholesale trade in hardware, and his sales 
during the year were about $75,000. The field has been liberally occupied since, 
and the business has grown to be an extensive one. 

During the past two years the shrinkage in values has been so constant and 
tonsiderable that profits have been greatly curtailed. This shrinkage in valnes 
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appears to have reached its lowest point. Prices are once more on the adyance 
and the oat!ook is more encouraging than for several years past. 

Leading bouses are those of Anderson, Bullock k Schofield, 62 South Meridian 
street; Kimball, Aikman k Co, 110 South Meridian street; Fugate & Hildebrand* 
21 West Washington street ; Layman, Carey & Co.; 64 East Washington street. 

The aggregate transactions in iron and hardware during the past year are esti- 
mated at $3,500,000. 

JEWELBT, WATCHES, AO. 

The trade in the various articles usually comprehended in- the term '* Jewelry," 
has grown to be a very extensive branch of the commerce of the city. The first 
considerable venture in this line was that of £ J. Baldwin k Co., (£. J. Baldwin 
and J. McLene), in 1851. 

The present well-known house of W. P. Bingham & Co. was established in 
1859 ; and it was about this time that wholesale operations of any considerable 
extent were begun. Since then the trade has grown rapidly and extended in all 
directions. Stocks embracing pvery conceivable description of article in the nom- 
enclature of watches, jewelry, precious stones, gold and silver ware, fine cutlery, 
clocks, and so forth, are now maintained here; affording the amplest and best 
' inducements to purchasers. The business of the past year, as to the amount, 
■hows an increase of perhaps 25 per cent, over the previous year. Imported arti- 
cles advanced, on account of the war, about 10 per cent.; but now that peace has 
returned, the prices are returning to their former standard. 

On gold and silver articles of domestic manufacture there was a small decline 
during the year; also on solid and plated silver ware. The profits were small con- 
sidering the amount of business done. Collections were rather difficult; and in 
this respect the present year does not start out auspiciously. The aggregate value 
of transactions in this line last year was $195,000. 

The principal houses are: W. P. Bingham k Co., 50 East Washington street; 
J. McLene, Bates House block; Craft k Gutter, 24 Esst Washington street; F. M, 
Herron, 16 West Washington street; J. H. Colclazer k Co., 14 East Washington 
street; Henry Daumont k Co., 15 West Washington street. (The business of the 
latter does not comprehend watches. Jewelry, &c., but embraces clocks, paintings, 
pictures, picture frames, ko.) 

LEATHER, BBLTINO, HIDES, 40. 

The first wholesale business, of any moment, in leather, hides, &c., was inaugn- 
rated by D. Yandes k Co., in 1850. Like most other branches of trade, this has 
grown in a few years to large proportions. The transactions last year aggregated 
$458,297. 

In some respects the business of the past year was quite profitable to those 
engaged, and in others only slightly so. Unlike the previous two or three yearsi 
187C brought considerable profits to tanners of sole leather. Production was much 
smaller; and the market was kept in light supply at quite remunerative prices* 
Manufacturers of upper leather found it a less prosperous year. The high prices 
of previous years had so stimulated production that the supply has generally been 
greater than the demand. To tanners of rough leather also, the year was not a 
profitable one. Jobbers of leather did a large business during the year ; bat profits 
were at no time better than moderate; often very slender. 

The rapid advance in French stock, by reason of the war between France and 
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Pmanm^ did not beaelli demlen» as Mif^t be wppoied, becMHt t^ ttecto hM 
the breakiDg oat of the hooiUiUet stolod wcf« gemanhj mall, aad i^ md^ 
fhctM here has been fallj eqoalled bj the adTaaee ai tbe a o o i c e a ef aapplj. 

la domestic leatbeiii calf-akias were alMted bj tba rite ia Um Frcsi^ 
aod advaBoed in priee. Aa to bcaTj leatlMra, tbe prieee deelined aofbei dariaf 
the jear. 

Ab to hidea, there was an adtance in prieea ap to July; 
have been stead j aod well anatained. 

Bark ruled higher than for sereral years pasL As to belting;, the 
•teadj, without material alteratioa ia prieea. 

The principal dealers are: D. Tandes & Oo^ dealers in leather, hiisa, tc^ It 
Xast Wafthington street; J. B. Vooney A Co^ dealers in leather hides^ Ifathw and 
rubber beltiog, ke^ 147 Sooth Meridian street; Hide, Leatho* aad Bett Ceu, IS 
South Meridian street; J. K. Sharpe, dealer in leath^, hides^ boots, shsta^ Ae, 
47 and 49 Sooth Delaware stieet. 

UQUCHM. 

The beginning of the wholesale trade in distilled liqooTS, in this dtj, may bs 
dated aboat the year 1846. Among the earlier wholesale dealers was Patrtk Kii>> 
land, succeeded by Kirland A FiUgibbon. The first boose that made ijitimsiii 
efforts to establish a wholesale trade, by sending oot traToling agents, etc , waa Kir> 
land A Bjan, in the year 1859. 

In 1860 there were in the city the following wholesalo dealaa: Krlani & 
Byan, Bnschaopt A Bals, and Elliott A Byan. The a^regaU salea at wholeisls 
that year were not far from $100|000. This business has inc re a s ed many fold in 
receot vears. 

The principal establishments at this date are, T. F. Bjan,'' Gapen A Gather- 
wood, Byan k Holbrooke Hahn k Bals, John C. Brinkmeyer, J. P. Stamph A Co^ 
G. Kaufman, Schwabacher k Selig, BikhoflT k Go. The aggregate transactioas 
of the year 1870 are reported at $2,807,087. The business of the year wm 
a considerable increase, in bulk, over that of previous years, though the aggregate 
sum realized was less, by reason of the reduction in the goTernment tax from $3 to 
50 cents per gallon. The effipct of a more thorough collection of the tax on spirits 
has had the effect to preTent violent fluctuations in prices. For this reason dealers 
have been able to do a safe business. The seven hundred and seventy grain dis- 
tilleries of this country have a producing capacity of over two hundred millioas 
gallons annuallj; while the consumption is not over eighty millions gallons. 
Gonsequently there has been an excessive production ; the market has been over- 
tocked, and prices brought down below the remonerative point. The aggregata 
losses of distillers during the year 1870 would considerably exceed their aggregate 
profits; though these losses have, to some extent, been compensated by the profits 
on the hog^ fed by the distillers. 

The price of raw highwines reached its lowest decline late last summer ; whea 
it wss 75@76 cents. Since then it has rallied to 98 oenta, and is now aboot 90 ceatSi 
and steady at that figure. 

In imported brands of whisky, brandy, etc^ the readjustment of the tarriff 
has brought an average decline in proportion to the average reduction of the 
duties on these articles. As to imported wines, the European war interfered with 
their exportation to this country, producing considerable adyanoes in prices. Oi 
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cbampa^e wine there was » temporary advance of nearly one hundred per cent. 
The conclusion of peace between France and Germany has removed the restric- 
tions upon exportation, and prices have about returned to the old standard. 

LITB STOCK. 

By location, this city is entitled to be one of the leading live-stock markets of 
the West ; that it has not that prominence is due simply to the failure to employ 
adequate means to utilize natural advantages ; and the prominence that has been 
attained has been in spite of the latter default. Without adequate yards for the recep- 
tion of live stock, there can be no market of consequence. 

In 1865, Mr. E. W. Pattison established the first yards in this city for the recep- 
tion of live stock. With no previous provision of this character, it is readily 
understood that prior to that date there could be no live stock market here. Local 
purchcteers secured their supplies in the country, and as no provision was made for 
sellers, there was nothing here for shippers to buy. The live stock that would 
naturally have been unloaded and penned here, passed through the city to such 
points as had the requisite conveniences for holder and purchaser. 
^The effect qt Mr. Pattison's enterprise was to supply, through his yards, suffi- 
cient stock for the city demand, with now and then a surplus of a carload or so for 
purchase on Eastern account. The improvement in receipts was in proportion 
to the improvement in accommodations, both far short of what they might have 
been. In 1867, Mr. Pattison disposed of his yards to J. 0. Ferguson k Co., for many 
years extensive pork packers at this point. About this time, at the solicitation 
of the butchers here, Messrs. Kingan k Co., opened more extensive yards near 
"White River, between Maryland and Oeorgia streets. The firm of Kingan k Co.^ 
who still own these yards, is composed of Samuel and Thomas D. Kingan, who, by 
the extent of their investments and operations, their extensive Eastern and foreign 
connection, and comprehensive knowledge of the trade in live stock, and the 
products thereof, were well qualified to inaugerate and carry out the necessary 
measures for bringing the holder and purchaser together here — to make the city, in 
a larger sense than before, a live stock market. The location selected for their 
yards was advantageous; especially easy of access for shippers from the West, 
whence come nearly all the stock brought here; easy of acccess for stock driven 
in to the city on foot ; convenient and cheap of access for butchers ; and suffi- 
ciently commodious for all the demands upon them. 

Early in 1871, the PitUhurg^ Cincinnati ^ St, Lituia Railway Compare purchased 
a site of twenty-two acres, at a cost of f40,000, in the Eastern suburbs of the city 
and have since occupied a portion of the ground for live stock yards, which are 
now in operation, but owing to their greater distance from the center of the city, 
the bulk of the stock sold here are yarded at Kingan*s pens. The effect of the 
establishment of these yards has been to make a live stock market of Indianapolis, 
but still a local market chiofly. 

What is yet needed to give this city the true place among the live stock mar- 
kets of the country, to which it is naturally entitled, is the opening of extensive 
Union Stock Yards, like those at Chicago, St. Louis, and Cinoinnati, in which eaob 
of the railroads converging here should have a proprietary interest, and to which 
should be shipped all the live stock sent in this direction over these roads— just as 
all the live stock sent to market from the North-west for instanee, are bent to 
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Chicago, and there sold for local consamptkm and shipment to the Knat. This 
would make Indianapolis a prominent shipping and rec^ring point, instead d, ss 
now, a reeeiring point on a small scale, compared with what it »ght b«. 

The establishment of snch an enterprise has seTcral times heen attempCed, h«t 
without success, because of the oppoeition of two of the Kailway Compaiiies. whe 
obJ2Cted to benefiting the city in this way at the expense of losing a sappooed bobc^ 
poly in the bulk of the carrying trade in live stock. 

The resultant benefits of such an enterprise to oar financial mad commerdal 
interests would obviously be very great; and for this reason it would be libermDy 
aided by our merchants. Even if the Western railway companies, who carry four- 
fifths of the live stock shipped from the surrounding country, should combine m 
such an enterprise, self-interest would impel the other roads to come into the eom- 
bination. 

Be^ CattU, — The foregoing observations on the live stock market here snifi- 
ciently indicate the past and present magnitude and needed improvements of the 
eattle market. The establishment since 1865 of the several live stock yards bo- 
fore mentioned, has brought to the city the supply needed for the local demand, 
with something of an excess, at times, for the eastern demand. With improved 
accommodations and facilities in the way of yards will come proportioaally a^> 
mented receipts and shipments. The year 1-870 was characterised by increased re- 
ceipts and a steady market. The variation in prices from the beginning to the end 
of the year was not more than 1 cent per lb. The higest price for prime was 8 
cents; the lowest 7. Fair butchers' stock ranged from 3} to 6 cents. JOuriag the 
£rst four months of the present year prices, as compared with those at tlie close of 
last year, have declined on an average about } cent, per lb. The quotation of 8 
cents given above applies to the best grade seeking this market. The grade quoted 
as ''extra" in Chicago, represents the very choicest selections from the cattle 
brought there, a quality that is not shipped to this point, and is worth about I cent 
per lb. more than the best grade of the offerings here. The price of beef has not 
receded toward the ante-war level as rapidly as those of other commodities. This has 
been due to the excessive consumption during the war, a waste that it has taken 
years to repair. The figures appended will show the approximate business in 
cattle at this point for the year ending November 1, 1870 : 

Beeves: sold for city consumption, 16,000; valued at $960,000. Shipped, S^OC'fi 
head ; valued at $400,000. Veal calves : sold for local demand, 2,000 head ; valued 
at $20,000. ToUl value, $1,380,800. 

Hogs. — In spite of the wants mentioned in the previous remarks on the live 
stock trade in general, this city has for a number of years been a prominent hog- 
slaughtering and pork-packing point For the reasons mentioned it is not a ship- 
ping point to a commensurate extent, but chiefly a receiving point for supplying 
the wants of local packers and butchers. Surrounded by an extensive agricultu- 
ral and stock-growing country, largely developed, and with the most complete rail- 
way system on the continent, this city is entitled to be one of the largest live 
stock markets and packing points in the West; and could readily command 
a supply of 250,000 to 300,000 hogs annually if it had the requisite packing estab- 
lishments and requisite inducements and opportunities in the matter of yards, &c. 
The packing establishments at this point are : — 

Kiagan & Co.; J. C.Ferguson k Co.; Wheat, Fletcher & Coffin; Lesh, Too> 
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sej & Co. These establishments employ and represent an aggregate investment of 
$1,250,000, and employ an average aggregate of 239 hands. 

There were packed here for the year ending November, 1870, about 75,000 
hogs; worth about $2,000,000. To this add about 30,000 head slaughtered and 
packed by butchers for city consumption, and worth about $75,000. Total number 
for the year, 105,000. Total value, $2,750,000. 

The hog crop of the past season throughout the West was an increase of about 
56 per cent, over that of the previous season. The increased per eent. of the crop 
handled here was much greater than even this. The number packed here during 
the past season (beginning with November, 1870, and ending April 28, 1871) was 
112,500, against 59,600 for the same time the previous year. 

The average weight the past season was 240 lbs.; for the previous season, about 
210 lbs. Consequently the increase in pounds this season over the season before was 
more than 100 per cent. The average weight during the past season was the heaviest 
for ten years past. The average price was about $6.00, live weight, against $10.00 
for ihe previous season. The number yet to be packed up to November Ist will 
probably reaeb 45,000 head, making the aggregate for the year 157,500 head, against 
75,000 for the year ending November 1,1870. 

The pa-t year and the opening monthsof the present year have, generally speak* 
^ng, been profitable to those who promptly disposed of their products, and unprofit- 
able to persistent holders for higher prices. The Southern demand has not been 
what was anticipated, and the war in Europe failed to bring the expected foreign 
demand and advance in prices. In the aggregate operators lost more than they 
made. 

Sheep. — From the reasons given in the foregoing remarks concerning live stock 
in general, it will appear why transactions in sheep here chiefly relate to supplying 
local wants. The annual shipments from this point are probably 10,000 head per 
annum. The sales for home consumption here during the year ending November 
1st, 1870, aggregated 75,000 head; value, $150,000. To this add 10,000 head 
shipped, valued at $20,000. Total number, 85,000 head; total value, $170,000. 

The range of prices for sheep during the year 1870 was $2 00@4 00 per head 
lambs, $1 25@2 50. Prices were steady for the greater part of the year, with an 
upward movement toward the close. Compariag the closing prices of last year 
with those current at the end of the fourth month of 1871, an advance of fifty 
cents to one dollar is shown. 

LXTMBSR. 

• 

This city is known as the greatest " hard lumber " market in the country. It i 
situated in the center of a large area of territory heavily set with valuable timbe 
whose resources in that respect have but recently begun to be utilized for purpos 
of commerce. While the timber of the older states approaches exhaustion, or ha 
already reached that state, an extensive area in this State possesses an affluence of 
lumber wealth that has, in many sections, only commenced to flow into the channels of 
commerce. As each new railway has been built, new lumber regions have been pene- 
trated, and outlets for the resources opened. ' Nature and the railroads have thus 
made this the leading market of the country for the more desirable grades of hard 
lumber — walnut, oak, ash, etc., and for poplar. Enormous quantities of these 
varieties of lumber are shipped from this point to supply the demand h*om the 
Atlantio cities and other points. 
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Ab to pine and similar species of soft lomber not indigenona to Udf 
region, this ifl an importing rather than a supply market. Large qoantitiea of pine 
lumber are imported here, chiefly for local building and manofacturiDf^ purposes. 
The carrying trade in pine lumber of the railways connecting this city with 
Chicago and Michigan City is very large, amounting to between four and flre 
thousand car loads from the Utter point alone. 

The aggregate transactions of the lumber dealers of this city Imst year art 
reported at $1,284,469. Principal lumber dealers are the following : 

Streight & Wood, McCord & Wheatley, BnnU k Dickson, Coburn k Jones, 
Emerson k Beam, Warren Tate, H. W. Hildebrand, Isgrigg & Bracken, Cornelias 
ELing, George W. Hill, Charles Donellan, Eberts & Owens, Long & Carter, J. 
Marsee & Son, J. T. Presley. 

MBTALS AHD TIHKBBS' STOCK. 

This business — disconnected from the kindred merchandise of stoTee^ tinware, 
etc. — is of quite recent establishment in this city — the pioneer hooae — that of 
Thomas Cottrell, having been established but a few years ago. Prior to that time, 
and in a considerable degree yet, this branch of trade is conducted by the stove aad 
tinware bouses. 

Beiog yet a young business, the annual transactions therin have not yet attained 
the magnitude of other departments of the city's commerce. The transactions of 
last year are estimated at $420,000 — a considerable increase over the business of the 
previous year. The range of prices was lower than during the previous year. 
Quotations are steady, and the shrinkage in values has evidently pretty aeariy 
reached the minimum. 

The leading houses are, Thomas Cottrell and Messrs. Ransdell k Grubbe. Eve- 
rything in the nomenclature of this branch of business can be found here, in 
qualities and prices equal to the best inducements of outside competition. 

MiLLiirvBY, ac. 

The present large and growing business in Millinery goods, and the few years 
in which it has been established, is an eloquent representative of the commercial 
growth of the city 

The first wholesale house — that of J. W. Copeland — was established in 1856. 

The area of territory now occupied by Indianapolis dealers in this department 
of trade corresponds very nearly with that occupied by other leading branches 
of trade, dry goods, groceries, &c.; and this area is constantly being extended. 

The business of the past year has been, in respect of amount, encouraging; 
showing an increase of about 20 per cent. The increase of capital was about the 
same. Generally, prices at the close of the year showed an advance over those at 
the opening of the year. In domestic goods, there was an advance in most articles: 
particularly in straw goods. As to imported goods, the advance was quite appre- 
ciable, owing to the war in Europe. 

Profits during the year were fair, but collections were more difficult, thoogh 
the per cent of bad debts made was judiciously smalL The present year augun 
an improvement on last year's trade. 

The principal wholesale establishments are those of J. W. Copeland A Co., lit 
South Meridian Street; and Fahnley k McCrea, 131 South Meridian Street. The 
transactions of 1870 in this department of trade aggregated $400,554. 
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MT78IO AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

The trade in music and musical instruments has grown to be a very consider- 
able feature of the general commerce of the city. In 1844 the first piano was sold 
in this city. In 1850 the first music store was opened by Albert B. Jones. The 
present extensive house of Willard ft Co., was established in 1853. The next im- 
portant addition to this interest was the opening of the present well known house 
of Benham Bcpthers, in 1862. For many years the business was altogether in the 
retail way, and chiefly local. In recent years, sharing the general prosperity of the 
oaty,and aided by the greatly increased popularity of musical science, this business has 
multiplied many fold, and an extensive jobbing trade, covering a large area of ter- 
ritory, is being done. Recently, too, the manufacture of pianos, etc , was instituted 
and is now prominent among the industries of the city. Every variety of musical 
instrument and of musical merchandise, a list far too long to be mentioned in this 
place, can be obtained here at wholesale or retail, with the best inducements as to 
prices and qualities that can be anywhere offered. The aggregate value of reported 
transactions last year in this branch of business was $394,000. The principal houses 
are Benham Brothers, 36 East Washington Street; Charles Soehner, 36 East Wash- 
ington Street; A. G. Willard k Co., No. 4 Bates House Block; M. A. Stowell, No. 
46 North Pennsylvania Street. Manufacturers, Indianapolis Piano Manufacturing 
Company^ 297 South New Jersey, and salesroom ^tna building. North Pennsylva- 
nia street. 

Benham Brothers and Professor Soehner occupy the same location. The former 
do a general business in all descriptions of musical instruments (except pianos) 
musical merchandise, musical publications, etc. Professor Soehner deals in pianos 
exclnsively, and is the State agent in this city for the Suinway and Knabe Pianos. 

NOTIONS. ^ 

The Notion trade in this city, though young in years, is extensive in amount 
and importance. For the most part, it is the creation o( the past ten years. The 
aggregate of sales last year was $1,083^650 ; which shows a very gratifying growth. 

The business of the year last past has been, in the main, one of prosperity: 
showing an increase of about 20 per cent, over that of the previous year, and a 
corresponding increase of capital. The shrinkage in values continued throughout 
the year: for which reason profits were, on an average, rather slender. It is 
believed that the downward course of prices has about reached the lowest point; 
and that prices will be steady during the current year at the present figures. 

The leading houses engaged in this branch of trade are: Byram, Cornelius h 
Co., Fabnley & McCrea, Fortner, Flojd k Co., L. LudorfiT k Co., Murphy, Johnson 
& Co., John D. Evans k Co., Stoneman, Pee & Co. 

PICTUBEB, FRAMES, 40. 

The different grades of art productions embraced above in the general term of 
Pictures, are well represented in establishments here devoted to that line of trade. 
In some respects a better and ampler variety is ofiTered than could be found in any 
other western city. 

Paintings, — At the well-known ^establishment of Lieber k Co. there may be 
found the works of the more eminent artists of this and other countries. Occa- 
sionally there are auction sales of the more costly paintings that have failed to find 
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purchasers at pri Tate sales. An extensiTe and costly collection of imported paint- 
ings from the celebrated Dusseldorff gallery, was thus disposed of last aatuan. 
Patrons are yet comparatiTely few for this class of works of art. Bat, ma is the rule 
in new countries, the number of purchasers for this class of works of art would 
admit of a considerable increase. 

Engravmgi — In this respect there is claimed for the dealers in this eitj a better 
and more various display than is offered by any other western city. There can ha 
seen here at all times full collections from France, England and OermaDy, as well 
as from our own country. 

Chmmos. — In this respect it is sufficient to observe that aboat every chrome 
known to the trade may be had here. 

Lithoffrapha. — Of this cheaper class of pictures, plain and colored, there is the 
fullest display. 

Photographs. — There is nothing in this line that cannot be found here. 

Frames^ etc. — The stocks contain pretty nearly everything in this line that can 
be found in the market in this country. The reported transactions for the past 
year were $110,000. The principal houses are : H. Lieber k Co., Daamont k Co, 
B. P. Crapo. The former two are wholesalers and retailers of pictures, frame^ 
etc.; the latter is a dealer in frames, mouldings, photographers stock, etc 

QXriENBWARI, OLASSVTARl, ETC. 

The wholesale trade in this branch of merchandise was begun, in a small 
way, fifteen or sixteen years ago, by Jacob Lindley. So slow was the growth 
of the business that in 1860 Mr. Lindley was still its only wholesale repreeenta- 
tive. The busidess is now represented by the following leading establishments: 
Hawihorne, Mcrris, k Gorrell, 38 South Meridian street ; Patterson k Co., 127 Soot 
Meridian street; John Woodbridgc A Co , 36 South Meridian street; Hollweg 
Reese, 96 South Meridian street ; Geo. H. West, 57 West Washington street. The 
increase of capital invested, and extension of the trade during the past seven or 
eight years has been very great. 

The area of territory tributary to this market has been greatly extended ou 
every hand, and within these limits a large, desirable, and constantly increasing 
trade has been permanently established* 

The business of the past year shows an increase over the previous year o 
bout fifteen per cent. 

In queensware, the greater portion of which is of foreign production, th 
shrinkage in prices was in proportion to the decline in the gold premium. 

In glass ware, prices were steady during the year. Collections during the 
year were not so readily made nor so closely kept up as might be. The sales for 
the year amounted to $365,000. 

This year's business opens out with promising indications of a prosperous year.* 



* Id the foregoing remarks conceroing Trade, the expreMioo ** the past year/* relates to 1870 
and refereDcat to the boaineM of **the present year," relate to the opening months of 1871. 
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BEWINO MACHINSS. 

Witbin a very few years the sewing machine, from being esteemed by the 
mass as a fancifal article, of doubtful utility, and destined only for a privileged few» 
has became one of the cardinal necessities of every family. Having now become 
indispensable to the family and to the manufacturer of clothing of whatever kinds 
the trade in sewing machines at this point has come to be a commanding feature of 
its commerce. 

The growth of the business here is even considerably greater than the relative 
growth of the business generally. For the commercial advantages of this city have 
made it a central distributing point, supplying and controlling the trade of most of 
this State and of portions of adjoining States. 

The earliest agencies established here were by the Wheeler j* Wilton and Singer 
Companies, about the year 1857. As new inventions multiplied, and the sewing 
machine became popularized, agencies were established from time to time, until now 
all the better inventions are represented here — generally by agencies having control 
of a large area of territory, extending in some instances into adjoining States. The 
magnitude of the sewing machine business in this city may be seen from the re. 
ported sales for 1870 — about $600,000. The following companies have agen- 
cies here : — 

The Singer, by Messrs. Wm. B. Nofsinger and A. K. Josselyn; the Wheeler Ak 
Wilson, by Messrs. L. B. Walker k Co.; the Grover & Baker, by Wiley & Van- 
Buren; the Howe by Messrs. Olin & Foltz; the Florence by J. W.Smith; the* 
Weed by Jas. Skarden k Co.; the Button-Hole, G. B. Gardell & Go. 

The sewing machine trade, which is destined to attain a far greater magnitude, 
in the country at large than it now has, is sure to have a much larger proportionate- 
increase here. For apart from the superior location of this city in a commercial* 
way for the distribution of the machines over a large extent of territory in every 
direction, the facilities for obtaining suitable lumber for the cabinet work of machines 
at the cheapest figures, is attracting the establishment of manufacturies here. The* 
Wheeler k Wilson Company have already established an extensive branch manu- 
factory in the eastern suburb of the city, and others are likely to follow. The* 
course of prices as to the more meritorious inventions has been steady, ranging fromi 
$65 to $165, according to style of finish. Prices of sewing machines did not par*- 
take of the general infiation during the war; consequently there has been little or 
no shrinkage in values since. 

BTOTBS, TIMWABl, BTa 

The first manufacturers and wholesalers of stoves and tinware in thia oity were 
the firm of J. K. k D. Root, who began operations in 1851. In that year tbeir 
aggregate sales were about $10,000. In 1860 the same firm was still without con- 
siderable opposition, and that year their transactions reached $103,000. 

If during the first ten years this interest prospered but indifferently, it8< 
growth in the past few years has quite compensated for the slow progress of the- 
former period. By comparing the transactions of 1851, amounting to no more- 
than $15,000, with those of 1870, aggregating $850,000, a remarkable increase is 
shown. 

By the above caption is embraced a great variety of articles usually classed under 
the heads of " stoyes, tinware, and hoose^furnbhing. goods" — stoves and the numei^ 
(26) 
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oas products of iron, tin, etc^ too nameroos to bo detailed in this mention, but mtde 
or sold here in the widest variety, and of the most approved qaalities and styles. 
In nearly eveiy class of goods of this general description there was a steady, 
decline in prices daring 1870, averaging ten per cent. Collections were better 
than the average during the year, but the present year opened with a change for 
the worse in this respect The principal establishments are: D. Root 4 Co. 
manufaetory 183 South Pennsylvania street; salesroom 66 Bast Washington street; 
Tutewiler Bros., 74 Esst Washington street ; Johnson Bros., 62 East Washington 
street; Charles Cox, 57 West Washington street; B. L. McOuatt^ 61 & 63 Wes 
Washington street; Frankem & Kline, 34 East Washington street; Meyers k 
Martin, 257 West Washington street; J. Voegtle, 103 East Washington street 
C. Zimmerman, 35 South Alabama street ; Wolfram Bros., 197 East Washington 
street. 

TOBACCO, CIGAB8, STO. 

The first to engage in the wholesale tobaeeoo business and in the manofactore 
of cigars exclusively, of whom we find any record, was George F, Meyer, at his 
present place of business, in 1850. 

Though this branch of commerce and manufkctnres developed slowly for a num- 
ber of years, it has in recent years risen to great consequence. The bulk of the 
business «n cigars is now represented by dealers who are also manufacturers. The 
manufacture of tobacco in any considerable degree is represented by two establish- 
ments : Smith 4 Thomas, and Thomas Madden ft Co. The former firm makes plug 
tobacco, which* meets a ready demand, not only from Western dealers, bat f^om job- 
bers in the principal Eastern cities. Mr. Madden manufactures fine-cut tobacco, 
which has already attained great favor with the trade. The transactions of 1870 
Aggregated $1,659,301. 

The various grades of tobacco and cigars are abundantly represented here by a 
great number of manufacturers and wholesale dealers. The bosiness of 1870 shows 
a good increase — 10@15 per cent. Profits, however, for the last two or three years 
have been very small, smaller perhaps than those of any other branch of manufac- 
ture, and too small in proportion to the amount of capital employed, and to the 
magnitude of the transactioni. The heavy government tax on these articles, much 
larger than their separate value, necessitates a very large capital for the handling 
and carrying of stocks. The government tax, the high price of labor maintained by 
the operatives' Unions, and the enhauced cost of the leaf, have kept up prices and 
diminished profits. This is particularly true of the common grad(*s of cigars, on 
which the profits of manufacturers, have not greatly exceeded 7 per cent. 

As to imported cigars, prices were well sustHined during 1870, but afterward 
slightly declined. As a compensation for dicriinisbed profits, collections were good 
during the year. 

The following are the principal establishments in this line: Manufacturers of 
cigars and dealers in cigars and tobaece— A. W. Sharpe, Geo. F. Meyer & Co. 
Mayer k Bros., Charles C. Hunt, C. M. Raschig, C. C. Hunt, Solmon k Qarratt, 
George Roswinkle, A. W. Reynolds, Clemens Back, Uhl k Durham, S. F. Keynolds, 
Peter Kretsch. 

Tobacco Manufacturers — Smith & Thomas, Thomas Madden, Charles Oliver, 
Dealers in Tobkcco and Cigars — J. O. Green k Co., J. W. Lines k Co., J. A. 
McGaw. 

The greatly increased consumption of wool by the mills in this city has proper- 
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WOOL. 

tionally aagmented the bulk brought to this market. The aggregate receipts fo 
1870 were about 5,900,000 lbs.; worth about $200,000. 

This article has shared the general shrinkage in values since the close of the 
war. The average prices in 1870 were: for washed and picked, 48 cents; un- 
washed, 30 cents. Though the price of wool has been gradually declining during 
the past few years, its price is still comparatively higher than the prices of tho 
products made from it. 

Agriculturists and stock-growers in this State have of late taken great interest 
in improving the breed of their sheep, and they have had an excellent return for 
their trouble and outlay. The average sheep in Indiana to day is a very different 
animal from that of ten years ago, securiog a breed that unites superior size and 
quality of mutton with a fleece double the usual quantity, and best adapted to the 
manufacture of the gaades of woolen fabrics most in use. Merino sheep are com- 
paratively few in number in this State, because unprofitable. Indiana is noted 
among wool dealers and operators for its clean, tub-washed wool of the common and 
medium grades, being in general much more thoroughly washed before it is sent to 
market than is the rule, and therefore more acceptable to purchasers. 
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STATISTICAL EXHIBIT, 

Slowing the aggregate Talae of aalee of leading articles of merohandiM bj Indiao* 
apolis dealers for the year 1870 : 

Agricaltaral Implements —..... $755,687 

Beef Cattle .!^ ....^ 1,380,000 

Books and Stationery ..•••- 556,000 

Boots and Shoes 1,709,000 

Bakeries.. - 193,700 

Garpetaand Wall Paper .......-.- 610,000 

Clothing.. .^ ...... ........... 1,779,805 

Coal .•. 550,000 

Confectioneries.. 190,508 

Cigars and Tobaocc 1,659,300 

Dry Goods.. 4,543,000 

Drags and Medicines............ ...^ ••....-... 1,661,600 

Xggs ^ 291,580 

Famitnre ^ 749,000 

Grain... 3,745,000 

Groceries •••.. 6,443,151 

Hardware and Iron 3.500,000 

Hogs 2,750,000 

House Furnishing Goods. .....m................ 850,000 

Hats and Caps 412,000 

Jewelry.. 195,000 

Leather and Belting 458,290 

Lumber 1,294,469 

Liquors ^ 2,807,087 

Music and Musical Instruments.. 394,000 

Millinery and Fancy Goods 400,558 

Notions 1,083,651 

Paints, Oils, kc 726,150 

Pig Iron.. 771,600 

Poultry 207,000 

Queensware 365,000 

Saddlery Hardware.. 318,000 

Sewing Machines.. 563,753 

Sheep.. 170,000 

Wool 200,000 



Total $44,182,889 
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BEAL ESTATE. 

The rapid, steady advance in the value of real estate in and near the city is 
the best index to its present prosperity, and to the confidence felt by business men 
in its future growth. This advance is a marked feature in the recent real estate 
transactions, and prices for years have almost constantly tended upward. 

The selection of this place as the IState Capital in 1821, temporarily inflated 
the values of real estate; but as no highways to the town then existed, prices 
receded and few transfers were made, until the internal improvement scheme, in 
1836. This caused a feverish activity in transfers and a rapid rise in prices for a 
year or two; but on the failur<) of the public works values again declined, and no 
demand existed for property till the opening of the Madison and Indianapolis Rail- 
road, in 1848, at last gave the city an outlet. The improvement may be said to 
date from that year; but it was not until the completion of the State Railway sys- 
tem, in 1853-4, that the advance became sufficiently great to attract attention. 

Up to that time business had been confined to two or three central squares on 
Washington street, and the choice locations there did not command more than $75 
to $100 per front foot, while the r.emainder of the city plat was held only for resi- 
dence or farming purposes, and most of it valued at not more than $100 per acre. 
Under the effects of the railway system, however, prices soon doubled in the central 
parts of the city, while the advance in outside property was very much greater. 
Subdivisions of the various out-lots in the old plat were rapidly made, and many 
additions were laid off outside of it, and the advance in price continued quite 
steadily; for though checked by the bank failures in 1854-5, and the commercial 
panic of 1857, the values attained before these checks were at once increased as 
soon as the pressure was removed. 

This lasted till the war brought business matters to a dead stop, and for two 
years prices were comparatively unchanged, transfers were few, and little activity 
existed in the trade. The best business locations on Washington street would com- 
mand $400 or $500 per foot, while outside property had gone far beyond the ad- 
vance in the central portions. In the year 1863 a rapid increase again began, and 
by the end of the war prices on Washington street, for choice locations, had reached 
$1,000 per front foot, and in many portions of the suburbs values were ten fold 
higher than three years before. These figures received a decided check on the sud- 
den cessation of the war, and values, especially in the outside property, receded to 
some extent, while the transfers— except to settle claims — ^rapidly diminished in 
number; but this was an experience felt in all the cities of the country; and in 
none other was the check so temporary as at this point. The figures prevailing at 
the beginning of 1865 were soon resumed in most parts of the city, and though not 
much activity prevailed, there was little or no diminution in the prices asked for 
lots. 

In 1868 another advance began, which has steadily continued to the present 
time, and has recently been so marked and startling as to awaken the fears of many 
persons that it is unhealthy and feverish, and that a rebound must ensue. This ad- 
vance has mainly been in outside property, for though choice locations on Wash- 
ington street would probably bring $1,500 to$l,800 per foot, the advance on former 
figures there is trifling compared with that in the suburbs, where, in many places, 
100 per cent, advance is asked and given in a few months. 

Sub-divisions comprising over two thousand two hundred building lots have 
been made and put in market thus far in 1871, and the demand seems to anticipate 
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tlia rapplj. Tht KtiTlt; In r««l wtato truisftn bM bMn eosiUnt from Um begin- 
ning of the TCfti, kTenfiog Um* fhr, probttbly, (160,000 per waek ; uid the eicile- 
meat teemt iocreauDg u time rolli on. 

The compumtiTfl utiTitjr of the ntl Mtate trmde ftt th« diffcront periodi here- 
inkfter Etat«d, miij b« Inferred from the nggr^ate nmanntB of the traiufen fci 
tbeteTenl jtan. Thne were for 18C0, $31T,991S1; for tSSO, $1,111,492.08; fbr 
IBTO, $&,323,Be5.I8 ; nnd for the Bnt six monthi in 18T1, 93,«91,17S.T0. 

The useument of rani property, In this city, for tnzktion baa alwaTi been 
much below the Mlling pricca. soil of l&u jeati, bf fMMn of the rapid ndrnnc^ 
the diicreptiDCf— especial I y in the newer pirla of tbe oHy — is too gluaif to admit 
of any derense, olher than that Iba improvemeTil is too rapid for an annaal aaeMi 
Kent. The foDowiDg table, therefore, doea not g^TB the actual Talnea at any 
period, and especially at the present; for we may Mfbly tay tliat the lalling TBt« 
would almiwt dooble the aggregate values repurled Ibr ISTO — bnt the table! wlfl 
■how how steady and decided the improvemaiit bai bean dari^ the last twenty 
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The foregoing table, and the facta aboTe mentioned, will ihow tliat the advanee 
in real eatate at ladlaaapoliB is no evaneaoent matter, bal that it has been steady, 
■olid, and permanent. The rapidity in the late incraaee may be considered by many 
aa an nnionnd indicsation, bnt the facts thus lar do Dot leem to point that way; hnt 
on the oontrary, wojld indicaM that tbe city has bnt jiut entered on its fall career, 
and that ila future greatnest it asaured beyond all doabt. 
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